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PARKER & LESTER, |GAS AND WATER PIPES 





— ESTABLISHED 1830 —— | 13 to 12 in, BORE, 
sui"Gisaacrons, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E.| ji 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. THOMAS ALLAN & sous. 
STOPPER, Lure, 


Bonlea Foundry, 
FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 


TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- THORNABY-on-TEES. 


RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 
Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 








































Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 





UAE RM 









PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION, Telegrams: ‘ Bonitga, THORNABY-ON-TEES,” 


CARLESS. CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE GHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


&Zmd at Pharos wrowizs, Hachkney wricix. 


: 
___ NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 























Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity -660, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 
Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthaline, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had om application. 


THE “MELDRUM” BREEZE FURNACE. 
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Less 
Cost. 


More 





Steam. 

















| OVER 

| WRITE FOR 

FOR 10 000 ff CATALOGUE AND 
Sen TESTIMONIALS. 


i 
\ 
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SUITABLE FOR ALL KINDS OF BOILERS, AND ALt KINDS OF FUEL. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ETC., APPLY TO 


MELDRUM BROS., LTD., ‘vor:’ MANCHESTER; & 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 
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CULWELL WORKS, 


nl EVANS & SON oe 


Telegrams: L ondon Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. 8 Telephone: 
‘* Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON. . 7039. 








my Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
( © IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 





Fig. 705. ‘*SINGLE RAM”’ Fig. 598. ‘*CORNISH’’ STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. ‘*RELIABLE’’ STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 712, ‘* DOUBLE-RAM ”’ 
STEAM-PUMP., BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP. 





PATENT ADJUSTABLE OVERFLOWS. 


ENGINEERS & Contractors ae _—— AND So LOND: ON OFFICE+ 


Gas WorRKS PLANT 181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST E.C. 
ATES} WH 
Ui 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. < = a MESSRS BALE &HARDY, 
P< | a > * AGENTS. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS eS ORIGINAL MAKERS 


Wy, 
“COCKEYS FROME” Pics OF DRY-FACED CENTRE VALVES. 
“DAMPER LONDON’ ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


PATENT FIRE DOORS pel 





HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS. COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 





AG “WEDNESBURY (ENGLAND. 


A = ao em 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY / DESCRIPTION. 





WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR =~ 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER : BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
106, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Humphreys & Glasgow's Patent Carburetted Water-Gas Plant 
piel | MT waTDUTCtIEG Waltl-tad Fidll. 
INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED WITH 
AN AGGREGATE CAPACITY OF 136,700,O0OO CUB. FT. DAILY. 
HORIZONTAL, 
: SETTIMES. | 
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OR 
HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STrouvUuURBRIDGH, BNGLAN YD 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 
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GROSSLEY’S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 

















Represents “XA” Type giving 60 Effective Horse Power. 
ENGINES DELIVERED-— Up to the end of 1902, 46,150 Engines have been delivered representing 648,421 B. HP. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 








LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate Delivery. 

Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


O Bio = ‘ PECKETT & SONS Atlas Locomotive Works, 
a , BRISTOL. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT, BRISTOL.”’ 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE I[RON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” ‘“ ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
RETORTS ano FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SELF-SEALING LIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS aAND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS writh Planed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK AND SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, AND ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (qoxcrrv) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its unrivalled excellence. 
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WEST'S STOKING MACHINERY 


COMPRESSED AIR DRIVEN 
CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES; 


COMBINED CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES; also 
| MANUAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 
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Fi _ West’s compressed Air Driven Charging and Drawing Machine, requiring only One Machine 
driver and one attendant to charge and draw the Retorts, attend to the Mouthpieces, and fill 
S the Furnaces. 
) : ; , , , 
All classes of Coal can be efficiently dealt with by the West’s Charging Machines, and the 
Retorts are charged evenly throughout with the full weight of Coal. 
Retort-Houses fitted with West’s Regenerator Furnaces, Stoking Machinery, and Coke 
- Conveyors reduce the cost of Carbonizing Coal to a minimum. 
WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT GO., LID 
By ag 
Albion Iron-Works, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 
, AND 104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
jue 


Manufacturers for America: RITER-CONLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH. 
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THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY €0,, LTD, 


Works: DARLINGTON. 
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THREE-LIFT GASHOLDER. 
CAPACITY 6 MILLION Cus. FT. 


London Office : 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. : 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, Limitep. 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 
SIEMENS WATER-METERS, 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS CO 
DIA. 236 FT. HEIGHT 133 Fr. 








el) 





EDINBURGH: | GLASGOW: | LONDON: | 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS. ALLIANCE FOUNDRY. 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE. 
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UNIVERSAL “POSITIVE” THE “UNIVERSAL” 
WATER-METER. 
INFERENTIAL 


WATER-METER. 
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Simple Construction. 
, = : a , Easily Accessible. 
_ mt Het “til — Durable. 
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Free Waterway. 


Registers 
Small Quantities. 


| 





“UNIVERSAL” METERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED TO 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., The Admiralty, The Colonial Office, The Trinity House, H.M. Board of Works, 


The Royal Engineers, and to Water Companies and District Councils in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Messrs. Haywarp-TyLer & Co., 


New River OFfrice, 
Wuirecross Street, Lonpon, H.C. Rosebery Avenue, E.C., November 30, 1900, 
Dear Sirs,—In reply to your letter, the ‘‘ Universal” Meters which have been supplied to this C ompany are all in use, and 
continue to give satisfaction. 


remain, yours truly, (Signed) ERNest CoL.ins. 
Telegrams :— 


90 & 92, WHITEGROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C. .....~. 
“TYLEROX, LONDON.”’ 4 ce. 


375 & 13895 London Wall. 





THE GRANTON WORKS, EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS 








PLANT HOUSE, 





The whole of the Machinery in this House, which includes Patent ‘‘ NEW’? SCRUBBER-WASHERS, 
MIXING TANKS, and WATER COOLERS for the extraction of Ammonia and Cyanide, Patent PELOUZE 


Supplied and 
Erected by 


and AUDOUIN CONDENSERS, together with all 30-inch Valves, and Connections, &c., 


A. SC. HOLMES &z CO., LONDON & HUDDERSFIELD. 
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For Extract 


IMPROVED PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 






PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE ST., 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











PHOTO, OF MACHINE FOR CYANIDE EXTRACTION ERECTED IN YARD PRIOR TO DELIVERY. 


Telegraphic Address: 


‘WASHER, LONDON.?®? 


Telephome: 127 WICTORIA. 
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Telephone No. 108. 


Telegraphic Address: “ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO@O., 


ENGINEERS, 





COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE 
STORAGE PLANTS. 


COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 


WHARF ELEVATOBS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. 


STAMPED AND RIVETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


DETACHABLE CHAINS 
AND 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 





HASLINGDE 
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NR. MANCHESTER. 





LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS 


STEAM-ENGINES 
up to 1000-Horse Power. 





PUMPS, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSORS. 


BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
PULLEYS, GEARING, &c., &c. 


Coke Elevator Loading Railway Waggons. 




















INCLINED RETORTIS. 
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Appearance 
for 


much, 


durability is 


thing that tells. 
‘ACME’ Cooker looks 


well and lasts well. 








Counts 
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the 

The 
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WE 
make every single part 
of the Installation in our 
own Works at 


RETFORD, 


Including the Roofs, Coal 
Tippers, Coal Breakers, 
Coal Elevators, Coal Con- 
veyors, Hot Coke Con- 
veyors and Screening 
Plants; Retort Mouth- 
pieces with Self-Sealing 
Lids, Stage: Floors, Foul 
and Hydraulic Mains, 
Ascension, Arch, and Dip 
Pipes, &c., &c. 
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WE 
only buy the Bricks and 
Raw Material. So under 
these conditions we have 


gained a 


REPUTATION 


for nothing but the 
Highest Class of Work, 
as can be seen in our 
Illustrations at Smeth- 
wick, Leek, Liverpool, 
Malvern, Shipley, 
&c , &e. 


W.J. JENKINS & CO., Ltd., RETFORD. 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO 


LIMITED, 


LEVEN, FIFESHIRE. 








Contractors for the Supply and Erection of all Classes of 


Gas=Works Plant. 
THE “ANNULAR” BRUSH WASHER-SCRUBBER 


(CREEKE’S PATENT). 
Made with Cast-Iron or Mild Steel Cylinders. 





PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





London Representative: MR. HENRY PUPLETT, 47, VICTORIA STREET, 8S.W. 


THE HORSELEY 00,, LTD., TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
~~ GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 





PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc, 


| 
| 








ALSO@ ALL KINDS OF WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE 


TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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ll, VICTORIA ST. 
WESTMINSTER. 
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Messrs, 


AND 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 





THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., U.S.A. 


. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


—- DOUBLE SUPERHEATER SYSTEM. 


H. & G, LonDoN 136, /00,O0O00 cu. Ft. Daily 
U.G.1. co, USA. G2, SOO, OOO «cu. Ft. Daily 





Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 
38, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
31, Nassau Street, 





TOTAL 509,200,000 «. ». v.: 








New York. 


THE UNITED GAS 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


. _ (* EPISTOLARY, LONDON.” 
elegrams :  oeaminamenm NEW YORK.” 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 


Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


= GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 


THOMAS a = & CO., LTD. 


GAS-METER MANUFACTUORERS, 


LATE OF CLERKENWELL, now 49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
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Telegraphic Address: *‘‘GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 
BRISTOL: | BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW: 
, 132 & 134, CORN EXCHANGE 7 TRE 
28, BATH STREET. 57 & 58, BROAD STREET, BUILDINGS. 26, WEST NILE STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: ‘*GOTHIC.”’ Telegra} hic Address: ‘*GA SMAIN," 
Telephone No. 100% Telegraphic Address: ‘*GOTHIC.' 7 Telephone No. 3898, Tclephone No.: 6107 Royal. 

















PARKINSON anp W. & B. COWAN, LTD., 
(Parkinson Branch) a 
CortacE Lane, BELL Barn Roan, 
City Roap, 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM. 


OF 














ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


AND 





OVER 1000 OF OUR STATION METERS STRONG CONSTRUCTION. 


HAVE BEEN ERECTED. 
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Evirorn & PusBLisHeR: WALTER KING. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Affairs of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Tue report of the Directors and the statement of accounts 
relating to the working of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
for the past half year are in the hands of proprietors, and will 
be considered at the general meeting to be held on Friday. 
As usual, the announcement of the dividend has already 
been made—showing that the Directors are in a position to 
recommend a distribution after the rate of £4 8s. per cent. 
per annum upon the ordinary stock, and carrying forward 
£116,530. The rate of dividend paid for the corresponding 
half of 1902 was £4 per cent. per annum, with a carry for- 
ward of £68,165. On the face of the statement, therefore, 
the financial position of the Company has considerably im- 
proved; and proprietors and the public are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact. Notwithstanding the improvement, how- 
ever, the market price of the Company’s stock obstinately 
remains low; and one would like to know why, and what 
justification there is for the operative reason. The ex- 
planation probably is that the market for all good stocks 
is at present abnormally weak, as shown by the disfavour 
into which the once highly-prized municipal stocks have 
fallen. When English Corporations are no longer able to 
borrow money at the rates of interest which they have been 
accustomed to pay, Gas Companies must to some extent 
participate in the movement. At the same time, however, 
it must be admitted that the dividend announcement of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company has had a good effect on the 
market ; and if the Directors had only given more attention 
to the strengthening of the reserves in the past, instead of 
sharing out so much, the public would now have more con- 
fidence in their finance. As it is, the existence of a big 
undivided balance has not the weight that it should possess. 
The accounts of the Company through a long series of years 
have exhibited many such fluctuations; and the confirmed 
policy of the Directors has been to empty the till as fast as 
it was filled. The proprietors have had the money while it 
was going; but this does not stop them from wishing there 
was more behind. ‘The feeling is perhaps a little illogical ; 
but it is not unreasonable. 

The Company’s financial system is about to be recon- 
structed, in conformity with the Act of the present session. 
The situation is unprecedented; and while the proprietors 
may be pardoned for feeling a little sore about it, they are 
well advised in the report to be thankful for what they have 
left. It is true that, in order to obtain power to create and 
issue £750,000 of debenture stock—that is to say, to pledge 
their property to this relatively small additional amount— 
the proprietors have been required to submit to a large 
nominal reduction of standard price, and further to go with- 
out so much of any divisible profits as will be required to 
write off £1,000,000 of the dead capital. This is one way 
of looking at the new settlement. Obviously, all sorts of 
comments might be made upon this arrangement which 
would be of the nature of mourning over spilt milk, and 
therefore a wasted labour. It is much better to think of 
the future. With the report, there is issued a table showing 
at a glance the effect of the new sliding-scale, with redemption, 
as compared with the old one. This is not, after all, a very 
dreadful matter. For although the Company have been 
required to relinquish an initial price of 3s. gd. per 1000 
cubic feet and take 3s. 4d. instead, as a matter of fact and 
of practice they could never have gone to the former as the 
selling price of gas. As it stood, the extravagantly high 
initial was only a temptation and a licence to the greedy 
dividend-grabber (which was not always resisted as it ought 
to have been by the Board) to distribute a greater share of 
the profits than was prudent. In exchanging it for 3s. 4d., 
the Company actually secured a standard price 4d. higher 
than their selling price for the time being ; which was con- 
fessedly a dear-coal price, offering good promise of falling 
rather than rising. ‘This is to say, that the Company, with 
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wholly to their credit, were granted a standard price more 
liberal, in effect, than any maximum-price Company going 
to Parliament for the sliding-scale has nowadays the least 
hope of obtaining without the countervailing condition of a 
“neutral zone.” The proprietors have every reason to be 
grateful to the advisers of the Board in their parliamentary 
campaign, who were instrumental in bringing off this agree- 
ment with the adversaries of the Company. 

The Directors are wise in putting the new dividend at 
the same rate—£4 8s. per cent. per annum—as will be 
payable after the beginning of next year, when the new 
conditions will come into force. At the selling price for 
gas (3s. per 1000 cubic feet), the authorized rate of dividend 
on the existing scale is £4 18s. per cent. per annum. They 
would not dare to recommend anything like it, in the cir- 
cumstances of the undertaking. They will have another 
half year in which to make further proof of their prudence ; 
and then will begin the new order, with an authorized rate 
of dividend of £4 1os. 8d. for gas at the same selling price, 
2s. 8d. of which must go to form the new redemption fund. 
This fund is nothing more than a formal way of doing what 
the Company should have done out of revenue during the 
past 25 years. They have enjoyed the feast, and must now 
pay the reckoning. 

The gravest admission of the report, after the financial 
statement, is with regard to the continued shrinkage of the 
Company’s business. The quantity of gas sold was 4 per 
cent. less than the sale in the corresponding half of 1902. 
This is a very serious matter, not to be disposed of by the 
hackneyed excuse of the prevalence of “abnormally mild 
“and light weather” in the month of February. We had 
plenty of cold and dull weather in May and early June to 
make up for this imputed geniality of a late winter, which is 
scarcely borne out by individual remembrance. At last the 
Directors are fain to seek some further excuse for the bad- 
ness of trade; and so they descend upon the incandescent 
burner, which, they observe, ‘“ tends to check, temporarily, 
‘¢ the consumption of gas.”” Having said so much, it would 
have been well to carry the subject a little farther, by ex- 
plaining what the Board are doing to make a friend of this 
economical method of using gas for public and private light- 
ing. As the passage stands, it suggests that the incandes- 
cent burner is inimical to the proper business of the Com- 
pany, whereas the truth is that, if it hits them rather hard 
for the time being, it is positively murderous to their real 
foes, the electric lighting people. Why not own up at once 
that the Gaslight and Coke Company, owing to their peculiar 
situation, are more susceptible than any other gas company 
in the country to the inroads of electric light competition, 
some of it rate-aided ? 

The improved aspect of the revenue account is, therefore, 
entirely due to savings, not to expansion of trade. This is 
satisfactory,so far as it goes. There has been retrenchment 
all round. The expenditure charged to capital for new 
buildings and machinery in extension of works has been 
cut down to the record figure of £5421. All the rest of the 
£57,510 entered under this heading is for the very satis- 
factory and comforting service of the distrioution to fresh 
consumers. The large amount of £15,972 has been credited 
for depreciation of plant ; which should be further explained. 
The economy in working expenses has already been men- 
tioned. It ought to be a growing matter, as the price of 
coal is lower this year. Automatic meter supplies appear 
to be permanently knocked off. Rates and taxes, for a 
wonder, are positively less. A further payment of £5000 
has been charged on account of the stamp duty on increase 
of nominal capital. Altogether, the profit balance shows 
an increase of from £504,923 to £580,494, notwithstanding 
the loss of gas-rental of £62,264. Residuals, as might be 
expected, have proved more profitable, the gain being nearly 
£17,000. From the high price of sulphate, the returns 
should even have been better. It can hardly be that the 
Directors are stocking again, after their experiences In this 
line. One notes with much satisfaction that the stove-rental 
continues to steadily mount. The outstanding automatic 
meter supplies fittings account has been reduced to £ 105,415- 
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Some detailed explanation ought to be forthcoming of the 
policy of the Board in this regard, which appears to have 
been very vacillating. 

The report makes due acknowledgment of the feeling of 
the Directors in regard to the resignation of Mr. J. W. Field 
after 47 years’ service; and the necessary information is fur- 
nished in respect to the steps which have been taken to deal 
with the situation created by his approaching retirement. 
Mention is also made of the appointment of the Board of 
Trade Committee on the gas-testing regulations applying 
to the Metropolitan Gas Companies. The proceedings at 
Friday's meeting can scarcely fail to be interesting, with so 
many important matters to engage the proprietors’ attention ; 
and it is to be hoped that the attendance will be in propor- 
tion to the gravity of the occasion. 


The South Metropolitan Report and Accounts. 


THE report of the Directors and the accounts of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company for the past half year are given 
elsewhere ; and they show generally that the flood-tide of 
prosperity in the Company’s affairs does not slacken. Full 
sliding-scale dividends are to be paid, and a large addition 
has been made to the insurance fund. ‘The total reserves 
standing to the credit of the undertaking now amount to 
close on £270,000, which makes the financial position of the 
Company exceptionally strong. It is rather remarkable 
that even now, after the consummation of a drastic stock- 
conversion scheme, it should be deemed expedient to explain 
that the present investor in the Company’s stock does not 
receive so high a dividend as appears by the declaration. 
The truth is that the undertaking is getting once more into 
a plethoric state, and the feasibility of a reduction in price 
is again entering the scope of practical politics. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the board will not allow themselves 
to be drawn by their foes into abandoning their con- 
sistent rule of not making any reduction in price that is not 
likely to be maintained. It must be a great temptation to 
them to give the London County Council a counterstroke 
at almost any cost. 

The persistent hostility of the London County Council to 
the Company is very properly placed upon record in the re- 
port of the Directors; and it constitutes the greatest bugbear 
in the path of the Administration. To exist under a con- 
tinuous cloud of obloquy and suspicion is doubtless depress- 
ing to an almost intolerable degree; but in the case of the 
South Metropolitan Company and the Council there is appar- 
ently no help forit except in patient endurance. ‘The present 
small fry of Spring Gardens are not immortal. As regards 
the effect of the new order of working on the consumers in 
the district, it is quite right and proper that the absurdity of 
the suggestion of a vastly increased consumption being neces- 
sitated by the supply of 14-candle instead of 16-candle gas 
should be exposed on every occasion. For many reasons, 
however; couclusions from contemporary data should not be 
too hastily drawn. It is probably safe to hold that a supply 
of unenriched gas is very suitable for consumers’ general 
use. Farther than this one can hardly go for the present. 
The price paid for coal, for instance, does not indicate as yet 
that the Company have struck any fresh and appreciably 
cheaper source of raw material. What with the raising of 
the fiscal question, and some other considerations which it 
would be impossible to go into here, it does not seem very 
likely that the market price of gas coals will fall much lower, 
as a permanent thing. 

The figures of the revenue account do not call for detailed 
criticism. The gas-rental has almost remained stationary, 
at £657,158, as compared with £653,424 for the correspond- 
ing half of 1902. It will take all the strength of the County 
Council opponents of cheap gas to get over this contradic- 
tion of their favourite line of computation, particularly in face 
of the evidence of the growing numbersof meters, stoves, and 
fires in use; which prove clearly enough that the fractional 
increase of consumption is owing to new business. Residuals 
have done better. On the other side of the account, coal has 
cost less; and there has been a still further saving of labour. 
The opportunity has been taken to keep up maintenance and 
renewals out of revenue. Distribution costs have risen; 
and it would not be surprising if this should prove an increas- 
ing expense for the next few years, as the enormous growth 
of South London must necessitate incessant rearrangements 
of the gas supply. The balance carried to the net revenue 
account increased from £195,168 to £224,788, The state- 
































ment of coal carbonized is remarkable. The weight de- 
creased from 584,084 tons to 561,017 tons, testifying to the 
progressive character of the working under the influence ot 
the new dispensation. 


The Amendment of the Borough Funds Act. 


Tue borough Funds Act Amendment Bill seems to be ina 
fair way of passing through Parliament this session. It is 
drafted with unusual clearness, and seems to leave no room 
for misunderstanding on the part of any local authority in 
regard to the conditions under which the expenses of pro- 
moting Bills are to be chargeable under the Borough Funds 
Act, 1872. The amended procedure to be followed by the 
Council of a borough or urban district in the matter of pro- 
moting a Bill is detailed in a schedule, which certainly indi- 
cates a very much more reasonable way of ascertaining the 
bent of local opinion than the existing practice. At the 
statutory public meeting of “ electors,” which must be held 
in any case, the Bill is to be explained, either by the presi- 
dent or by a member or officer of the Council. The ques- 
tion of its promotion may be put either by single resolution 
in favour of the Bill as a whole, or by separate resolu- 
tions in respect to any part or clause. The decision of 
the meeting is to be final, unless a poll is demanded, 
which can only be by not less than 100 electors, or one- 
twentieth of the number of the electors, whichever may be the 
less, and in the event of the decision of the meeting being 
against the resolution of the Council. The Council may 
also demand a poll by resolution. Provision is made for 
withdrawing a demand fora poll. It would appear that all 
necessary protection of the public against the abuse by local 
authorities of their position and power to initiate bills is 
conferred by this Bill, which also removes some difficulties 
that have been experienced in regard to the payment of 
expenses of unfortunate bills. It removes the opposing of 
3ills from the operation of the fourth section of the principal 
Act—thus leaving this division of the parliamentary energies 
and responsibilities of local authorities on their own shoulders. 
On the whole, the Bill strikes one as being a sensibly drawn 
measure, fully in accordance with the most modern practices 
of local self-government in England. It does not extend to 
Scotland or Ireland. 


Alterations of Private Bill Procedure. 


RECENT experiences in respect to the vicissitudes of certain 
Gas Bills in Parliament were calculated to raise once more, 
in the minds of parties to, and spectators of, the proceed- 
ings, the old doubt as to the competence of Committees of 
Parliament to judge very important matters that must needs 
be submitted to this tribunal. Not to mention names or go 
into particulars, it must be obvious that there is a consider- 
able degree of chance in the fortunes of Bills. It is im- 
possible to forecast the quality and bent of a Committee of 
either House. The case that will appeal to one Committee 
may utterly fail to impress another. Before the first Com- 
mittee, promoters may win “ hands down ;” only to discover 
that the following batch of noble lords, or honourable gentle- 
men, as the case may be, take a totally different view of the 
premises. One lesson at least stands out very conspicuously 
from the record of the session—that of the prime necessity 
for treating each House asa separate power, regardless of the 
other. Of course, this is understood as a general rule ; but 
experience shows, over and over again, that the greatest 
adepts at parliamentary practice are apt to be betrayed into 
making light of the second investigation, to their clients’ 
detriment. 

The most valuable feature of Private Bill procedure is the 
right enjoyed by promoters of abandoning their programme 
at any stage short of the Royal Assent, and trying again 
another time. They are not bound by the judgment of the 
tribunal, as they would be in an action at law, but have 
always the liberty of taking or leaving it. This considera- 
tion suggests by inference that it is as well to go to Parlia- 
ment, if possible, with a margin of time in hand. There are 
exceptions to the ruie, when Parliament will occasionally 
grant, in view of an emergency, powers that might in fairer 
circumstances have been withheld; but the general rule is 
the safer guide. There are so many stumbling-blocks in 
the way of procuring an entirely satisfactory decision. If the 
Committee is all that might be desired, the case may not 
be adequately put before them owing to the absence of 
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Counsel, or the failure of witnesses to say precisely the right 
word. For anyone knowing how many pitfalls there are in 
this line of country, it was quite amusing to note, the other 
day, that some wiseacre in the House ventured to propose 
that the national inquiry into the fiscal system of the country 
should be conducted by a Select Committee! There could 
hardly be a worse way of making such an investigation. 

Speaking of Committee work, one is reminded of the 
circumstance that the House of Commons on Thursday 
last adopted a new set of Standing Orders relating to 
Private Bill business which will materially lighten and 
expedite the procedure. Full particulars of the changes 
made will be found in another column. Their nature has 
already been discussed in the “ JouRNAL;” and it is there- 
fore only necessary to remark here that the alterations 
appear to have commanded the unanimous assent of the 
House. One of the most important of the reforms deals 
with the question of locus standi, which the House of Com- 
mons has always resolved in a more restricted sense than 
the Upper House. Henceforward there will be less difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing in opposition upon merits before a 
House of Commons Committee, which may not be in all 
cases an unmixed boon. <A corresponding series of amend- 
ments to the Standing Orders awaits the consideration of 
the House of Lords; but they do not raise any new or 
additional question. 


The Meeting of the North British Association. 


AN earnest, thoughtful meeting, must be the opinion regard- 
ing the North British Association meeting at Ayr on Thurs- 
day, which those who were present carried away with them. 
The “ gathering of the clans” in the North is always a 
business of high purpose, though it would be an entire mis- 
reading of the character of the Scotsman to imagine that, 
along with the serious work of the occasion, time was not 
found for incorporating a goodly amount of joviality, not to 
go the length of saying jollity. Asa matter of fact—seeing 
that the ladies are always welcomed—the social element is 
very much in evidence. With that we are not concerned, 
except in so far as enjoyment tends to promote harmony— 
and a meeting is never the less profitable because it is also 
pleasant, but rather the contrary. The Ayr meeting was one 
of the most pleasant in all respects that the Association have 
ever held. 

Passing over the formal part of the proceedings, which, 
on this occasion, were happily neither protracted nor absorb- 
ing, the business was introduced by the President, Mr. T. 
Lighbody, of Renfrew, in a well-thought-out address. The 
paper by Mr. W. Young, of Peebles, was, as might be ex- 
pected, a contribution of more than passing interest. It is 
safe to say that Mr. Young knows more about processes for 
the reduction of coal to its primary elements than any who 
put their hand to the subject. In this latest communication 
of his, he shadows forth lines of working in the production 
of gas which, if followed out, would lead to marked changes 
in gas manufacture. He is before the time in what he 
directs attention to; but therein lies the value of his paper. 
The question is, will it be followed up? Of his other great 
processes, one—that for the manufacture of oil gas—soon 
caught on, and was serviceable until it really defeated itself 
by bringing down the price of cannel coal. But as that 
was its main object, it may be frankly regarded as a help- 
meet to gas makers which they duly appreciated. Another 
process—that for the purification of gas by ammonia in 
closed vessels—has not been taken up, which is the greater 
wonder because it was in all respects a complete and work- 
able method of purification. It is to be hoped that a better 
fate awaits his suggestions in the present paper. The 
promised book of his collected articles will be looked forward 
to. When it appears, it will be a veritable mine for the 
intense gas specialist to dig deep into. In Mr. Waddell’s 
paper the members had disclosed to them the application of 
simple mechanical methods to the conveying of coal and 
other ponderous materials in gas-works. So faras a hasty 
glance at the paper can enable an opinion to be formed, he 
has brought out a combination of devices which will greatly 
cheapen labour in gas-works, and indeed in other industries, 
and has done it in a way which will run accepted methods 
ahard race. It is not often that a District Association has 
two such important subjects brought before them at one 
meeting, 


The remaining paper, by Mr. G, Keillor, jun., of Peter- 
































head, on the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, touched 
everyone who has charge of gas-works. He has himself 
shown what can be done in a comparatively small works, 
in looking out for, and getting into the till, the odd coin 
which is lying about most works; and he has, in addition, 
rendered valuable service in the collection and presentation 
in so clear a form of what is being done generally by col- 
leagues in the same direction. The paper was thusa double- 
barrelled discharge; and its effect should be the quickening, 
commensurate with the energy he has thrown into his sub- 
ject, of the interest of gas managers in a matter which they 
all have at heart. Though many have been working at it 
for years with profit, there are still many who have not yet 
taken it up actively; and even with those who have done 
so, there is room for further advance. 


Gas-Engines for Water-Pumping. 


It is not frequently our pleasure to have a paper for publi- 
cation which has such a common interest for both the gas 
and water engineering professions as the one presented by 
Mr. D. H. Irwin for discussion at the annual meeting of 
the British Association of Water-Works Engineers. Un- 
fortunately, the author was not at the meeting to reply to the 
discussion his communication gave rise to. ‘The topic on 
which Mr. Irwin wrote was that of “ The Internal Com- 
‘‘bustion Engine as a Pumping Medium;”’ and the discus- 
sion, we venture the opinion, shows how little attention the 
water engineers of the country have given to the subject. 
Even producer gas and big gas-engines, with their well- 
advertised performances, have failed to raise any enthusiasm 
and but little inquiry among water-works engineers; and 
we fancy there are few among them who have accorded any 
great and serious consideration to the question as to whether 
the new types of engines with producer gas would enable 
them to pump water more economically than the huge and, 
in most cases, beautiful steam plants they now possess. 

This is rather a matter for astonishment in these days 
when in most industries attention is being directed to the 
question of how to produce economies of even fractions of a 
penny per unit of output, and all new claimants professing 
effect in this direction are well weighed. But it is not so 
surprising that there are not as yet, so far as our knowledge 
extends, any examples of water-works of any pretensions in 
regard to magnitude with combined gas producer and engine 
plants. One or two ona small scale are mentioned in the 
paper; but changes in the large, and for the most part well- 
organized, water undertakings of the country cannot, of 
course, be immediately or lightly made. The complaint is— 
let us make ourselves clear—rather that there has been such 
an insignificant amount of interest in the matter, than the 
fact that there is at present no actual demonstration of a 
town’s water supply on a large or fairly large scale being 
provided through the medium of a gas producer and engine 
plant. Perhaps the want of interest may be traced to several 
facts. First, the affinity between steam and water is closer 
than between gas and water; then the steam-engine has 
obtained (but this is a poor reason in these days of progress) 
a kind of prescriptive right to first consideration in connec- 
tion with water pumping ; and again—and this is no doubt 
the strongest reason of the three—the comparatively small 
gas-engines of the past and the price of town gas prevented 
absolutely for many years any hope of displacing by that 
means the steam plant in point of economical working. So 
the gas-engine has been estranged from the consideration of 
the water engineer, excepting in a few isolated cases, and 
for small work. 

However, the paper by Mr. Irwin may revive attention 
in the ranks of the water engineering profession to the pos- 
sibilities of the present-day gas-engine as an economical 
pumping medium. Mr. Irwin is sanguine that the types of 
motors which he groups under the family name of “internal 
“ combustion engines” will—aye, and must—displace the 
steam-engine; but the members of the Association did not 
appear to be in any very particular haste to subscribe to his 
buoyant confidence—simply, perhaps, because they have not 
thought very much over the matter. Of course, the leading 
factor that has given form to Mr. Irwin’s view is the higher 
efficiency of the internal combustion engine over the steam 
engine and boiler ; and then, in less degree, the accompany- 
ing savings in cost of attendance, labour, and upkeep, and in 
stand-by losses. No one in the discussion advanced any- 
thing of a satisfactory character to controvert the author’s 
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case. The point as to the comparative efficiency was un- 
touched; but those who had had actual experience with 
small installations were at one with him as to the concomi- 
tant advantages of the internal combustion engine. ‘The 
only challenge came from Mr. Henry Preston, who, while 
endorsing the statement that the type of engine referred to 
supplied a cheap method of pumping water, did not think, 
on the point of cost of fuel, the author had made out a very 
convincing case. However, for small pumping installations, 
more particularly where necessity only demands intermittent 
work, the case for the gas-engine is amply proved by those 
who have had experience. but, speaking generally, Mr. 
lsaac Carr “ hit the nail on the head” when he said that for 
surface pumping and forcing there is but little difficulty in 
applying the gas-engine with economy, but there is some- 
thing yet to be done “ in the matter of engineering develop- 
‘‘ment before the system of gaseous fuel can be applied to 
“the modern methods of deep-well pumping.” He does not, 
however, say that this “something” is outside the region 
of possibility. : 

Mr. G. Hodson added a touch of interest to the discussion 
by describing the “ Dynamic” gas process, and its applica- 
tion to gas-engine work. Like the author, he is satisfied 
that the days of the steam-engine are numbered. Indeed, 
so pleased is he with the process mentioned, that he is 
making a trial with it for water-pumping purposes, and he 
has promised to publish the results of his experience with 
it, whatever they may be. After what he has said about 
the plant, these results are bound to have interest both for 
cas and water engineers. Now that Mr. Irwin has set in 
motion this subject of the application of internal combus- 
tion engines to water-pumping work, it is to be hoped that 
water engineers will give to it a measure of consideration 
which we, with the author, are confident it deserves. 











Birmingham Gas Policy. 

In spite of a considerable amount of opposition, the Birming- 
ham Gas Committee have succeeded in getting the City Council 
to agree to their proposals with regard to the revision of the 
charges for gas. The point chiefly dwelt upon by the objectors 
seemed to be that, under the suggested new scale, the very large 
consumers would benefit at the expense of the smallerones. But 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee made it quite clear that they 
could not hope to retain the custom of the big manufacturers 
unless they were prepared to offer them special terms. And as 
the loss of these large consumers (without, of course, any corre- 
sponding lightening of the fixed charges) would adversely affect 
the users of gas for lighting and heating purposes, the latter 
should welcome, as being to their own advantage, the adoption of 
any reasonable means for preventing such a calamity. As was 
pointed out last week, there is no new principle involved in the 
present proposal of the Committee; the policy of differential 
rates according to the quantity of gas consumed having been 
adopted at the time the undertaking was acquired by the Cor- 
poration. If further evidence should be required than the state- 
ment of the Chairman of the Gas Committee with regard to the 
need of catering specially for the comparatively few very large 
consumers (who, however, take no less than 12 per cent. of the 
total quantity of gas sold), the unbelievers may be referred to the 
recent speech of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain at the annual meeting 
of shareholders in Kynoch’s, Limited. On this occasion, Mr. 
Chamberlain contended that Birmingham gas, to be equal to that 
manufactured in Manchester, ought to be supplied to them at 
is. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. Strange to relate, it was on the 
morning of the very day on which this speech was delivered, that 
the Sub-Committee agreed to recommend the proposals which 
were ultimately brought before the Council; so that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s suggestion was in point of fact anticipated by the Com- 
mittee. Naturally, therefore, the Gas Committee refer to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remarks in support of their recommendation; and 
it may safely be assumed that this gentleman will quote the re- 
duction in price as proving the justice of his assertions. Both 
parties should therefore be pleased. The small consumer, too, 
has his price lowered to the figure which prevailed before the 
great increase in the cost of coal three years ago; so that it is 
difficult to see what he has to grumble at. The Committee are 
to be congratulated on having taken such steps as they are able 
to render impossible the successful competition with them of 
producer gas for power purposes. , 


! 
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The Beanfeast Nuisance 

In view of the somewhat prominent manner in which the 
“JourNAL” has of late felt it to be a duty to deal with the 
‘ Beanfeast Application Nuisance,” it is no small satisfaction to 
us to learn that one result of the recent changes in the staff ap- 
pointments of the Gaslight and Coke Company has been the 
issuing of certain instructions by Mr. F. W. Goodenough (who, as 
our readers are aware, has recently been promoted to the position 
of Chief Inspector) which are calculated to put an end—at all 
events, so far as his Company are concerned—to the growing evil 
which the broadcast soliciting of subscriptions towards defraying 
the cost of employees’ outings constitutes. These instructions, 
we understand, are to the following effect: (1) No application is 
to be made to any trading firm for subscriptions to the outings. 
(2) No representative of a trading firm is to be allowed to attend 
any outing of the employees. (3) No member of the staff of the 
Company is to attend the outings or beanfeasts given by any 
trading firm to their (the trading firm’s) employees. Without 
going so far as did the small country newspaper which is reported 
on one occasion to have said: ‘“‘ Weare glad to see that Mr. Glad- 
stone has taken our advice,” we may certainly take some credit 
to ourselves on the fact that such an undertaking as the Gaslight 
and Coke Company has adopted the same view as the * JouRNAL”’ 
on this troublesome matter, even if the campaign against the 
system which has been carried on in our columns has not actually 
been the means of opening the eyes of the Company to the into- 
lerable nuisance which it has become. We have a more important 
object in view, however, in referring to the subject on the present 
occasion than to draw attention to this confirmation, or adoption, 
of our opinions. What the Gaslight and Coke Company have 
done in this respect, other gas supplying authorities throughout 
the country can—nay, ought to—do. A determination on the 
part of gas engineers and managers to discountenance touting on 
the part of their employees for contributions towards the payment 
of the expenses involved in the annual holiday, together with a 
firm resolution on the part of traders to take no notice of such 
appeals when they are sent out, would very soon put an end to 
attempts to place upon shoulders which should not bear it the 
burden of defraying the cost of these outings. In this way, and 
in this way only, can we hope for a cessation of the loud com- 
plaints which at the present time are made (and very Justly) 
against the prevailing system of soliciting subscriptions. 








The Christmas-Box Tax 


But, serious as it is, the beanfeast contribution does not re- 
present the only (or the worst) tax which “ custom ’’—that vener- 
able excuse for so much that is reprehensible — practically 
compels trading firms to bear. There is also the giving of 
‘‘Christmas-boxes,” which habit (or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say “system’’) has of late years grown to such an 
enormous extent as to represent at the present time a heavy item 
in the liabilities of every trading company. Once upon a time 
there was, of course, the harmless box of cigars, of merely nominal 
value, which the recipient could fairly accept as a seasonable ex- 
pression of goodwill—and nothing more. But more recently the 
practice has cropped up for the representatives of trading firms 
to (and we use this word advisedly) canvass each intended reci- 
pient, and ask him point-blank what he or “the wife” would 
like for Christmas. Asa result, the presents—it is to be feared 
that this is altogether an inadequate word to express what they 
really represent—have grown from the (comparatively) insignifi- 
cant “ Havanah” to quite abnormal proportions. Though no 
objection can be, or ever is, taken to the remembering of one’s 
friends at the Festive Season, and to the interchange of such 
small gifts as friendship, pure and simple, may dictate, it is far 
different when costly presents are made to pass between business 
acquaintances. So different, indeed, is it, that we have nothing 
but condemnation for the reasons that must prompt the giving, 
and the laxity which permits the accepting, of such articles 
as it has now become usual to distribute. Here are a few items 
picked out from a list of Christmas-boxes, which should suffice to 
convince the most sceptical of the righteousness of our conten- 
tion: A safety bicycle, a collie bitch, a revolver, a set of golf 
balls, a fur-lined overcoat, a lady’s sealskin coat, and a sideboard. 
What would the poor little, innocent box of cigars feel like in 
such company? Surely, if mere largeness of heart is answerable 
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for the distribution by trading firms of anything ranging from a 
collie bitch to a lady’s sealskin coat, human nature must of late 
years have undergone a change. But as this must be admitted 
to be a “reductio ad absurdum,” it is necessary to look else- 
where for the explanation. It is, unfortunately, only too easy to 
find! There may clearly be two opinions on the subject as to 
which party to these transactions is the more to blame—the firm 
who offer or the person who accepts these gifts. But whatever 
may be thought in this regard, certain it is the traders (who now 
find the system sucha grievous hardship upon them) cannot be held 
quite blameless. Or, at least, the firm who started the practice 
cannot—for, of course, once the ball was set rolling, others were 
perforce compelled to follow suit. Inasmuch as the burden of 
this state of things falls entirely upon one side, it should rest with 
that side to make the effort to throw it off; and we are therefore 
rejoiced to hear that a meeting of some trading firms has just 
been held in London “to discuss the advisability of abolishing 
Christmas presents altogether.” This isa very healthy sign; but 
the task these traders are wishful to perform is no light one, con- 
sidering how deep-rooted has the pernicious system now become. 
If the trading firms cannot see their way to take combined 
action in the matter, gas engineers and managers can themselves 
strike an effective blow by absolutely declining to accept from 
manufacturers any gift the value of whichis such as to give them 
good cause to think that the offering of it is prompted by a less 
worthy motive than friendship. Is it too much to ask them, for 
their own sakes, as well as for the sake of the profession generally, 
to do this ? 


’ 


And the Cheap Information Dodge. 


While we are at it, there is still one other matter which 
should be pilloried along with the two “iniquities ”’ to which at- 
tention has just been called; and this is our old friend (?) the 
Circular of Inquiry. Never does a very long time pass without 
our finding one or more of these requests for free information 
(forwarded to us by some one or other of the disgusted recipients) 
among our correspondence. In fact, their arrival may be looked 
for quite as certainly as that of the demand-note of the tax- 
collector. Another of these circulars is just to hand; but on this 
occasion there is aslight variation from the general rule, inasmuch 
as it is sent out by the Director of a Gas Company, who is writing 
on behalf of his co-Directors to the officials of certain neighbour- 
ing gas-works, to find out what is the practice “in regard to the 
matters referred to in the enclosed list of questions.” This seeker 
after truth is good enough to own that “the information is re- 
quired solely for the benefit of the Directors ;”’ and therefore we 
beg leave to suggest that he might very well have added: “I have 
pleasure in enclosing cheque {10 tos., to repay you to some extent 
for the trouble to which you will be put in replying to my queries.” 
What he really does say, however, is: “ And, if you wish it, 
shall be kept entirely private.” Now, there is no inherent 
objection to the list of ten questions which this Director so calmly 
puts—mainly dealing as they do with the way in which deprecia- 
tion charges on meters, cookers, &c., should be treated in the 
accounts of the undertaking—but a complete, carefully-compiled 
reply to them would constitute a valuable essay on the subject. 
What absolutely passes our comprehension is how any man can 
expect to get strangers to prepare such essays for him, merely at 
the cost of sending out a type-written letter and list of questions, 
together with a stamped addressed envelope for the reply. The 
knowledge desired in this particular instance is not unattainable 
in the ordinary way of business; why then should it not be so ob- 
tained? There are hundreds of accountants fully competent to 
advise the Board, if the members of it are not sufficiently “ men 
of affairs” to be able to deal properly with the matter on their 
Own initiative. A good round fee would, of course, be charged ; 
but then a professional opinion has at least as much claim to be 
paid for as have the services of a Director in managing the business 
ofa Gas Company. There is one case, and one case only, in which 
the Circular of Inquiry can be at all justified; and that is when 
the information required cannot possibly be come at by any other 
means, But this is a condition of things which is seldom met 
with. In the great majority of instances (as in the case in point) 
such circulars merely represent an inglorious attempt to procure 
~—at the cost of a few penny stamps and a small amount of 
Stationery—information or advice which should be paid for in the 
same way as * counsel’s opinion” or the services of a medical 








man. In this instance again, however, gas engineers and 
managers have the remedy in their own hands. The waste- 
paper basket is the most fitting repository for all such appeals, 
and to it they should be ruthlessly consigned. Happily there is 
reason to believe that this is a course which commends itself to 
an ever-increasing number of victims. 





The Higher Aims of Municipalities. 


Whatever might be one’s views on the subject of the present- 
day tendencies of Municipalities, it would be impossible not to 
admire the eloquent statement of the aims and accomplishments 
of the Bradford Corporation made by Mr. J. A. Godwin, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, when introducing his 
annual statement last week. After pointing out that in Bradford 
all, or nearly all, the public services were municipalized, he went 
on to say that, above all other advantages realized by the Cor- 
poration, the health of the people had been advanced and the 
death-rate reduced. Closer inspection of conditions of labour, of 
sanitation, and of food stuffs, preventives against the spread of 
infectious diseases, and baths had had their share in this good 
work. Slaughter-houses, storage equipment, and markets had also 
added to material comfort. The lives, safety, and morals of the 
people were better looked after. Art galleries, museums, parks, 
and open spaces provided recreation; and free libraries and 
technical instruction cultivated intellectual faculties. Labour 
might be more exacting, the pace at which we lived more exhaust- 
ing, the competition more fierce, but surely the conditions under 
which the people lived and worked were vastly improved. Here 
we have set forth the better view of Progressive Municipalism ; 
it has too often been our duty to draw attention to the less 
pleasing aspect of the question—the undertaking by local autho- 
rities of grave risks which private capitalists are perfectly willing, 
and far better suited, to incur. 





The New Trade Union Policy. 


The success of the Independent Labour candidate on the 
occasion of the recent election at Barnard Castle came as a great 
surprise to most people; and various reasons have been advanced 
to account for it. It was not, however, until the representative 
of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” buttonholed Mr. Will Crooks, the 
Labour Member for Woolwich, in the Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, that the true inwardness of the matter was explained. Mr. 
Crooks, we are told, was “ beaming with satisfaction ’’—as well 
he might be, for it was a notable victory for his side—and he was 
quite ready to show “ how it was done.” In going about the con- 
stituency, he found a distinct tendency to throw over the political 
parties; and as out of the 11,c00 voters in the division some 7000 
are miners and Trade Unionists, the success of anybody these 
sections of the community could be induced to support with some- 
thing like unanimity was assured. But a much wider aspect of 
the question was revealed in the answer given by Mr. Crooks 
when the interviewer asked him whether there was anything 
unusual to account for the recent Trade Union parliamentary 
successes. This answer was to the following effect: ‘ These 
successes are the result of a new policy adopted by Trade 
Unionists. Shortly, itis this. Instead of spending our money 
on strikes, we are spending it on electioneering; and the 
decision has so far been amply justified. Not that we ever 
wantonly provoked strikes, as some people seem to imagine— 
in fact, a Trade Union official, who does not at any time want 
labour quarrels, spends at least seven-eighths of his time in pre- 
venting disruptions—but we are seeking for a surer means of 
making our influence felt, and a means which will have better 
results.” It is to be feared that Mr. Crooks has a somewhat 
short memory on certain points; for if some of the Trade Union 
officials whose names have at different periods occupied public 
attention spend seven-eighths of their time in preventing disrup- 
tions, they have managed to make themselves remarkably busy 
during the remaining one-eighth. But we are not inclined to 


insist too much upon this; more importance is to be attached to 
the outlook for the future. Inthis respect, Mr. Crooks’s declaration 
is full of promise. Harassed employers all over the country will hail 
with joy the news that strikes are really to be discouraged; and per- 
haps even Mr. Carr, the Manchester painter whose case was re- 
ferred to in these columns last week, will venture to hope that his 
tormentors will henceforth confine themselves to endeavouring 
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te get each other elected to the House of Commons. While 
strikes have done an incalculable amount of injury to the business 
of the country, the capacity for harm of the Trade Unionist when 
elected a Member of Parliament is very limited, whereas, on the 
other hand, he may do much good. In any case, it will be easy 
for the new Trade Union policy to have “ better results ” than 
have followed from the interference between master and man 
which has of late constituted the principal stock-in-trade of these 
organizations. 


The Settle-Padfield Carbonizing Process. 


We published last week a communication from Mr. Norton 
H. Humphrys, giving the results of some further tests of this 
process, which show a considerable advance on all previous 
figures. Apparently, it has been found possible to dispose of the 
whole of the tar, with an increased gain as regards gas and coke. 
Compared with the ordinary working, a gain of 25 per cent. or 
more in respect to the yield of gas is recorded, and a slightly less 
increase as regards sperm value. These results are obtained 
from a cheap small coal stated to be obtainable at two-thirds the 
price of ordinary gas coal. It has for years been remarked that 
the residuals ought to pay for the cost of the coal; but we believe 
this is the first time that they have been claimed to show a profit 
on it. The patentees are inviting the most searching investiga- 
tion of the process; so that any gas engineer is at liberty to 
satisfy himself as to its capabilities. 




















WATER AFFAIRS. 


A London Water Company Rebuked. 


THE district supplied by the East London Water Company 
comprises a portion of the Metropolis where one does not 
expect to see the refinement of manners usually associated 
with the West-end of the town; and therefore it is not 
surprising to find the Company occasionally troubled with 
obstreperous customers who are only to be brought to 
reason through the medium of the Police Courts. As a 
consequence, the Company’s name has figured in the records 
of these interesting and useful institutions more frequently 
than that of any other in the Metropolis. From some cause 
or another, they seem to have been fated to be frequently 
engaged in litigation; and we must acknowledge that in 
most cases they have been forced into it by circumstances. 
[t is therefore to be regretted that they themselves had to be 
summoned before Mr. Mead, at the Thames Police Court, 
for what, on the facts as reported, appears to have been an 
unwarranted act of harshness. A consumer of some years’ 
standing—a surveyor by profession—received notice of a 
leakage in his communication-pipe, and promptly took steps 
to have it stopped. The work was done, and the sum of 
11s. 6d. was demanded for opening the road. But because 
the consumer did not immediately pay the money, which 
he promised to remit, he was deprived of his supply of 
water ; and, upon writing to the Company on the matter, 
was coolly informed that he would have to pay 23s. 2d. 
before he could have it laid on again. The complainant 
was kept for seventeen days without a supply of water; 
and he proceeded against the Company in order to have it 
restored. The Company justified their action in refusing 
to furnish the supply on the strength of the decision in the 
case of the Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Wilkinson, 
where the successor of a defaulting consumer was denied a 
supply until the arrears had been paid, and he had himself 
restored the communication-pipe—the tender to the Com- 
pany of the cost of such restoration not being sufficient. It 
was also urged that, though the complainant had paid his 
water-rate up to Christmas, so as to bring himself within 
the provisions of the Act of 1847, he had not done so on 
the proper day. While admitting that the Company were 
legally right in not reinstating the supply, the Magistrate 
considered they had committed a breach of the Act in cutting 
it off, and had altogether behaved towards the consumer in 
a very high-handed manner. We areentirely in accord with 
his Worship in this expression of opinion, and can only 
regret that the Company should have justified it by the 
precipitate action of their servant. 





The Water Riots in Trinidad. 


Ir is probably within the experience of many of our readers 
that the discussion of questions bearing upon water supply 
has not seldom given rise to a good deal of acrimony among 
the mildest and most inoffensive of municipal councillors 
and members of some local governing bodies. Indeed, the 
acerbity which was frequently displayed when the Metro- 
politan Water Supply was under debate led to its being 
called the “ hot’ water question. but however herce these 
wordy contests may have been, they never, so far as we are 
aware, led to blows, to breaches of the peace, or to bloodshed 
and death. One can scarcely imagine such dire results 
arising out of the consideration of so essentially domestic a 
subject as the provision of a supply of water. Yet this 
unfortunately occurred in the Island of Trinidad towards the 
end of March. Particulars of the riots which appeared in 
the London newspapers at the time have just been supple- 
mented by two Government publications, one of which is 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry appointed by the 
Secretary for the Colonies, and the other a Blue-Book con- 
taining papers and official correspondence on the matter. 
The report is not pleasant reading. It shows howa body of 
agi-ators, having a real or supposed grievance against the 
authorities, can rouse an ignorant populace, and incite them 
to rebellion; and it likewise reveals deliberate disloyalty 
or cowardice on the part of officials whose first duty should 
have been to protect the peaceful inhabitants from the effects 
of the miscreants’ conduct. By good fortune, two of His 
Majesty’s ships were lying in the harbour at the time, and 
a force landed from them, with the aid of some troops from 
Barbados, succeeded in restoring order, but not before the 
Government buildings were destroyed, and damage done to 
the extent of about £ 40,000. 

The question which had given rise to all this trouble 
was the water supply of Port of Spain, the chief town in 
the island, and one of the finest in the West Indies, having 
about 54,000 inhabitants. Owing to diminished rainfall, 
but in a far greater degree to wilful waste, the supply of 
water had become inadequate. ‘This waste had, it seems, 
been going on ever since the water-works were constructed 
some fifty years ago, and measures had been adopted with 
the view of checking it, especially at night, when apparently 
half the consumption takes place. Without troubling to 
ascertain the views of the leading residents on the matter, a 
Water Bill was introduced into the Legislative Council, and 
pressed forward—according to the report, with undue haste, 
and with as little consideration as if the measure had been 
one of the smallest pieces of routine legislative business. It 
was not thought advisable to lay out money in adding to the 
sources of supply while the available water was being so 
recklessly wasted ; and the Bill was drafted with the object 
of putting some check upon the existing practices. If it 
had been passed, an ample supply of water would have been 
ensured at a slightly increased cost, which would still have 
been lower than the price being charged in other places on 
the island. 

The provisions of the Bill, however, caused some dis- 
satisfaction, which a group of agitators, to serve their own 
purpose, fomented into turbulence, and eventually, as already 
stated, into riot, which ended in slaughter—several people 
being brutally killed by the police without any justification 
whatever. The Commissioners do not consider the autho- 
rities altogether blameless in the matter, inasmuch as they 
did not take adequate steps to maintain order and preserve 
the peace. They are of opinion that, before any further 
proceedings are taken in the Council, the draft ordinance for 
dealing with the water-works should be referred to a Select 
Committee, whose duty it would be to report specially as to 
the provisions to be made for the prevention of waste, the 
imposition of rates or charges, and the constitution of a 
water authority for the town. The report of the Committee 
would, of course, come before the Legislative Council, who 
would reject, modify, or adopt any recommendations made. 
The question would then be considered, so to speak, under 
the public eye, which, as we gather, was not the case with 
the Bill. If there had been a little more openness and a 
little less haste displayed by those who were responsible for 
the measure, permanent reform might have been effected, 
to the general good of the inhabitants. But as it was, the 
methods adopted for bringing it about only produced irrita- 
tion, and ended in a calamity the effects of which it will 
take years to efface. ‘The outcome of the riots will probably 
be stricter supervision over the sale of arms and ammunition. 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


o~_— —-—— es ee 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 





Tur week just closed on the Stock Exchange was, on the whole, 
very flat and depressed, though it was not altogether at times 
without a brighter moment—showing that it only wanted a little 
encouragement to throw off the load of apprehension that op- 


pressed it and kept business torpid and prices low. So sensitive 
were even the best markets, that prices would sometimes jump 
about from hour to hour. Americans and Chinese affairs were the 
levers that worked the movements ; and the whole machinery was 
quick to respond. The fortnightly settlement was a matter of 
difficulty, and has been attended with several failures, though not of 
great magnitude. Inthe Money Market there was a brisk demand 
for the Stock Exchange, and discount rates were rather harder. 
But there is nothing to point to any lasting stringency. In the 
Gas Market, business was on a fairly active scale—considering 
all things; but with a short week (the Exchange was closed 
on Saturday) and a Bank Holiday before it, the market was 
not likely to be very lively. Changes in quotation were few 
and slight; and the tendency on the whole was not bad. Still, it 
is not quite so good as it might well be expected to show; and 
the recovery seems rather a long time in coming. Such ac- 
counts of the last half-year’s business as have come to hand 
during the week yield additional confirmation of the expectation 
expressed that it has been a good half year for gas generally. In 
Gaslight and Coke issues, there was a very fair amount of busi- 
ness done at steady prices; 86 being about the centre on which 
they turned. but the secured issues (like many other high-class 
investment securities during the week) were far from strong, and 
the preference fell a point. South Metropolitan was in demand, 
and was full of strength; the rise in prices marked almost running 
away from the quotation. But the debenture was another in- 
stance of weakness in high-class stocks. Hardly anything was 
done in Commercials, and prices were very moderate. The Sub- 
urban and Provincial group was particularly quiet. Here, too, 
the prices marked seemed low. In the Continental Companies, 
Imperial was flatter, and the buying price fell a couple of points. 
But the others were unchanged. There was nothing to note in 
connection with the remoter undertakings. The Water Com- 
panies were hardly dealt in; but the tendency was downward. 

The daily movements were: On Monday, ‘ aslight preference 
and Imperial fell 1 each. Southwark Wate: fell 2. On Tues- 
day, South Metropolitan rose 1; but ditto debenture fell 1. On 
Thursday, Southwark Water fell 1 more. 





LORD AVEBURY ON MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Our readers are doubtless aware that an association has been 
formed, under the title of the Industrial Freedom League, to 
“ free private enterprise from undue interférence and from rate- 
aided competition.” The President of the League is Lord Ave- 


bury, who at the first annual meeting of the association, held a 
few weeks ago, explained its object, and delivered an interesting 
address on the subject of municipal trading. A report of the 
proceedings has been forwarded to us by the Secretary (Mr. P. S. 
Bridgeford), and we extract from the address a few particulars 
of interest to our readers. 

_ The League was founded last year at a large and representa- 
tive meeting held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, under the 
presidency of Sir Alexander Henderson, M.P., when Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Mr. Vicary Gibbs, M.P., and other gentlemen repre- 
senting important commercial and manufacturing industries, 
were the speakers. The meeting was convened in consequence 
of the gradually increasing anxiety felt with reference to the in- 
crease of rates, the growth of municipal indebtedness, and the 
check to individual enterprise. The organization which was the 
outcome of the gathering has received a considerable amount of 
support—testifying to the interest taken in the matter. The 
League has been actively at work for only about twelve months ; 
yet Lord Avebury says it may, with some reason, claim to have 
exercised much influence in forming public opinion upon the 
question of municipal trading. The campaign it has carried on 
has borne fruit; and already a reaction is evident against the 
unlimited piling up by local authorities of debt for speculative 
undertakings. The formation of the League was not, as is some- 
times alleged, an attack on municipal institutions or municipal 
bodies, Its promoters cordially recognize the valuable services 
these institutions have rendered and are rendering tothe country, 
and they acknowledge the existence of a desire to improve the 
condition of the people. They are therefore in a position to 
discuss the question calmly, and approach it in the spirit most 
likely to lead to a wise decision. 





Lord Avebury remarks that there are many who honestly think 


that municipalities, by undertaking various businesses, may make 
a profit, and thus benefit the community in two ways—by supply- 
ing the necessaries and conveniences of life at low prices, and 
by reducing the rates. Others, on the contrary, believe that our 
municipalities have their hands quite full enough; that individual 
enterprise and the stimulus of individual interest enable private 
enterprise to work more economically than Governments or 
Municipalities ; and that municipal interference will inevitably 
check the progress of discovery and invention. The supporters 
of municipal trading speak contemptuously of “ private specu- 
lators.” To his Lordship’s mind, there is a wide distinction 
between legitimate enterprise and anything which can correctly 
be called “ speculation.”’ But if speculation is the right word, 
then he submits that speculative investments ought not to fall 
within the limits of municipal duties, or to be made with rate- 
payers’ money. That Governments and Municipalities should, 
as far as possible, abstain from entering into business, was the 
opinion of Cobden and Bright, of Fawcett and Mill. 

His Lordship goes on to indicate two ways of bringing this 
question to a fair test—the first being by general considerations, 
the second by figures and statistics. The whole subject is so 
complex that the former argument weighs most with him; but 
the figures also point clearly to the desirability of restraining 
municipal trading within the narrowest limits. The supporters 
of municipal trading claim that the result has been a substantial 
profit ; but, of course, as Lord Avebury remarks, “ when muni- 
cipalities have a monopoly, and can charge what they like, it is 
easy to make a certain profit.’”” Monopolies, however, especially 
those in the hands of Governments or Municipalities, are bad, 
because they are the most difficult either to control or to abolish. 
His Lordship doubts whether the profit which Municipalities 
claim to have made, has any real existence. Their accounts are 
difficult to follow, and in some cases are so dealt with as to show 
“paper” profits only. Of course, he does not impute any inten- 
tion to deceive; but it is obvious that when accounts are treated 
in this way it is difficult to draw conclusions from them. 

Coming to the subject of gas, Lord Avebury questions whether 
the possession of gas-works by municipal authorities really bene- 
fits the community. He says the facts seem to show that it does 
not. The circumstances of towns differ, so that it is not possible 
to arrive at an absolute proof. But the figures are significant. 
He cites the following places where, in January last, the price per 
1000 cubic feet of gas was as given: Birmingham, 2s. gd. to 2s. 3d.; 
Bolton, 2s. 6d.; Bradford, 2s. 3d. to 1s. 113d.; Hull, 2s. 8d.; Leeds, 
2s. 3d.; Leicester, 2s. 4d.; Manchester, 2s. 9d.; Nottingham, 2s. 10d. 
to 2s. 4d.; Salford, 2s. 8d. and 2s. 7d. By way of contrast, he 
gives the following towns supplied by companies: Bristol, 2s. 3d.: 
Hull (British Gaslight Company), 2s.; Liverpool, 2s. 8d.; New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 2s. 1d.; Plymouth, 1s. 9d.; Sheffield, 2s. to 
1s. 8d.; York, 2s. 2d. to 1s. 11d. These figures show that, in 
places supplied by companies, gas is substantially cheaper than 
where the service is in the hands of the municipal authority. A 
striking example of the advantage of company as compared with 
corporation management is afforded by Sheffield and Nottingham. 
Fifteen years ago, the price was the same in both towns. In the 
latter it has gone up, in the former down; till now the average 
in the Midland town is 2s. 8d., against only 1s. 8d. in the Yorkshire 
one. Apart, however, from the question of price is that of quality. 
Lord Avebury expresses his indebtedness to Sir George Livesey 
for information on this point to the effect that in Manchester the 
gas is of 19-candle power, whereas in Liverpool it is 20-candle ; 
while the latter gas is so much more rigidly tested than the former 
that the difference is really equivalent to 3 candles. Where gas 
is supplied by companies, the municipal authorities keep a strict 
watch over the quality of the gas supplied; but where it is in 
their own hands there is no such supervision. Lord Avebury 
considers that, on the whole, the sliding-scale arrangement in 
regard to price and dividend is the best for the public. 

Turning to water supply, Lord Avebury takes the case of the 
purchase of the undertakings of the London Water Companies. 
He points out that a prominent supporter of municipal trading 
had argued that purchase would mean, to begin with, “a more 
generous supply of water at lower prices;’’ and, moreover, that 
“the community, instead of paying 10 or more per cent. in per- 
petuity to the Companies, would wipe the original capital out of 
existence in fifty or sixty years.” His Lordship points out that if 
the capital on which 10 per cent. is paid could be acquired at par, 
it would be a very good business. But, of course, the works 
will have to be purchased at a valuation, so as to give the share- 
holders about their present income. To talk of 10 per cent., 
therefore, is most misleading. Referring to the late Mr. E. J. 
Smith’s valuation made in 1879, Lord Avebury shows, on the 
authority of a report of the Water Committee of the London 
County Council, that the aggregate of the annuities proposed by 
Mr. Smith would for the years 1880 to 1890 have been £9,555,719, 
while the actual profits earned during this period would have 
been £8,498,180. So that if the purchase had been carried out 
there would have been a loss of £1,057,539. We shall soon see 
what sort of a bargain the Metropolitan Water Board will make 
with the Companies; and the future will show whether London 
is better or worse off for the transfer to that body of the control 
of the water supply. 

After dealing with the Works and Tramways Departments of 
the London County Council, Lord Avebury concludes by an ex- 
pression of regret, on four grounds, at the present tendency to 
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municipal trading. In the first place, our municipalities have, 
he says, already enough, if not too much, to do. Secondly, muni- 
cipal trading will lead to an immense increase in municipal debt ; 
and, thirdly, it will involve municipalities in labour disputes. 
Then, as there will not be the same stimulus to economy and 
attention, there will be great probability, not to say certainty, 
that there will either be a loss or an increase in the cost of the 
serv ce. Finally, municipal trading will be a serious check to 
progiress and discovery. These, succinctly put, are the views of 
Lord Avebury of this important subject; and they deserve the 
attentive consideration of all who are interested in it. 


- — 


THE EXCLUSION OF GAS FROM MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING. 


* Tuey will not, as a matter of fact, be allowed to use gas at all.” 
This statement occurs in the introduction to an article that ap- 
peared in the “ Municipal Journal” for the 24th ult., purporting 
to describe the Battersea Municipal Houses on the Latchmere 
Estate, which were formally opened by Mr. John Burns last 
Saturday. The statement strikes one as sufficiently startling to 
call for particular notice in these columns; and doubtless the 
Administration of the Gas Company particularly affected by this 





peculiar development of Municipalism, and the Directors of | 
other gas companies which may at any time be similarly attacked | 


elsewhere, will take due notice of the circumstance. We have on 
several occasions discussed the modern municipal phase of the 


| 


question of the housing of the working population in towns, | 
teeling instinctively that this is a matter in which the fortunes of | 


the gas industry are naturally involved. 


This latest piece of | 


news is the climax which justifies our foreboding. It may be | 
that the Battersea Borough Council, being largely compact of | 
Socialists and Trade Unionists who have no love for gas com- | 


panies, have gone farther and faster in the way of creating a 
municipal monopoly than others are quite ready to do; but this 
decision of theirs is a good deal more than the proverbial straw 
which shows the direction of the municipal wind. One can 
hardly suppose that the members of the Battersea Housing Com- 
mittee, who have allowed themselves to be led by the nose in 
this matter of denying the use of gas to the occupants of the 
rate-provided dwellings, realize the enormity of their offence 


against freedom of dealing, which is tantamount to an infringe- | 


ment of the principles of the Truck Act; but the outrage is not 
one to be lightly passed over. 

The following are the particulars given by our very municipal 
contemporary of this remarkable development of municipal 
trading. The tenants of the new dwellings “ will possess the 
advantage of being able to use the electric light at a charge less 
than the price of gas which rules in the district ’”’—which, by the 
way, is the cheap South Metropolitan figure of 2s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Then comes the amazing condition already an- 
nounced, that these unlucky people are not to be permitted to 
use gas at all—which prohibition must extend to any and every 
application of gas, whether for cooking or heating, as well as for 
lighting. Suchis Battersea Free Trade. The pretension that the 
price of electric light—of course, from the municipal shop—is to be 
cheaper than gas, is based upon the offer of the former to tenants 
by slot-meters, at 4d. per unit. All the fittings will be provided 
by the Council, free, in the first instance; but lamp renewals 
must be done by the users, who will be able to obtain supplies 
from the Superintendent at cost price. “The arrangement means 
that about 73 hours’ light from one ordinary 8-candle power lamp 
can be obtained for a penny.” It appears from this lucid state- 
ment that the occupants of these domiciles are expected to be 
content with 8-candle power lights, which they mustbuy at the 
municipal shop on the premises. If they should dare to desire 
anything less depressing than this ‘‘ darkness made visible” scale 
of lighting, which nobody else in London will put up with, they 
must have recourse to petroleum lamps or else the cheap, evil- 
smelling paraffin candles of the chandler’s shop. Those denizens 
of Battersea who are not municipally housed can have incan- 
descent gas, if they like, giving a light of 20 candles per cubic 
foot, and purchasing 27 times this effect for a penny. This is 
how the equality of municipal electric light works out in this case ! 
Or the common flat-flame gas-burner will give a better light than 
the municipal electric lamp for a consumption of under 3} cubic 
feet per hour, which again beats the electricity. The assertion, 
therefore, that the supply of electric light to these dwellings on 
the terms stated will be cheaper than gas, is simply false. 

I:ven so, it seems that this precious scheme of forced municipal 
trading has not escaped local criticism, which alleges that the 
whole thing must work out at aloss to be borne by the rates. It 
is not quite clear whether this impeachment applies only to the 
clectric lighting, or to the whole housing venture. As regards the 
former, it 1s very reasonably doubted if slot-meter supplies of 
electricity at 4d. per unit, inclusive of the fittings, can possibly 
be remunerative. One would say unhesitatingly that it cannot 
be done at the price named. Even slot-meter gas supply, without 
the use of a cooker, however small, does not pay. The number 
of lighting hours in the case of working-class householders is 
too sinall, and their requirements of light altogether too limited. 





«| 





Having regard to the question of the load-factor, this class of 
consumption is probably about the least profitable that any 
electric lighting station could undertake. But, of course, all such 
considerations are set at naught in thisinstance The Batter- 
sea Borough Council are struggling with an electric lighting 
undertaking from which no analysis of accounts appears in the 
usual place for information of the kind. Like many other 
municipal concerns of the same order, the official statement of 
accounts of the Battersea electricity supply is much behind time; 
but it is believed to be comfortably losing abovt {scco a year. 
If this is its general condition, which indicates that the specu- 
lation is one of those superfluous ventures that illustrate muni- 


| cipal “enterprise” to the discredit of municipal prudence, the 


temptation to acquire customers by main force in connection 
with the borough housing scheme is explained. 

The forbidding of gas for cooking purposes to the dwellers in 
these “ model” buildings is less pardonable than the enforced 
use of electric light, seeing that the alternative is smoky coal 
fires. Lest there should be any misunderstanding on this head, 
it may be remarked that the arrangement of kitchen range, bath, 
and copper is claimed as a special feature of the building scheme. 
This, of course, is as it should be; for a good arrangement of the 
kind is the centre of the efficiency of the plan of accommoda- 
tion. We have no objection to state that the particular combi- 
nation selected in this example is the invention of Councillor 
Cornes, of Leek, Staffordshire, whence it has spread considerably. 
This is greatly to the inventor’s credit; but nevertheless the ad- 
vantages, and especially the cleanliness, of gas cookers for artisans’ 
use, mornings and evenings, greatly surpass anything that can be 
claimed for a coal range, and have a bearing upon the smoke 
problem of the Metropolis which seems to have been ignored in 
Battersea. It is not difficult to perceive that what would be a 
perfect kitchener for Leek (which is not greatly concerned with 
the town smoke problem) might not be so very unobjectionable 
for London. 

Did the practical mechanics who were instrumental in scttling 
this business for Battersea sufficiently realize what it mean; to 
light fires for the morning and evening kettle? Asa matter of 
fact, the alteration that has been wrought in the coal trade, as 
well as in the atmosphere of South London, by the slot gas-meter 
amounts to a revolution. The small shops where coal is to be 
bought bythe pennyworth have almost dropped out of existence. 
Where their dirty merchandise, supplemented of late years with 
briquettes, used to overflow the street pavements, there is scarcely 
a stain of coal dust to be seen. The trade has dwindled to the 
vanishing point. The same story is told by the perambulating 
dealers in coal, who were in the habit of sending their vans 
through the poor streets in the summer time, selling the small 
quantities of kitchen coal required by limited households during 
the warm weather. Even the large retailers of coal were not 
above keeping their horses and men employed in the summer in 
this way, which they found very profitable. Now this branch 
of trade is practically dead. The coal merchant’s summer retail- 
ing occupation is gone, thanks to the slot gas-meter; and the 
corresponding demands on the supplying firms are sadly shrunk. 
Even the Coal Exchange feels the difference. And this is the 
reformation against which municipal enterprise, as understood at 
Battersea, is now set in the interest of municipal “truck!” 
Apart altogether from the purely commercial interests affected, it 
is a reactionary proceeding, regarded from the point of view of 
public health and smoke abatement. 

Of course, the idea that municipal tenants can be lawfully 
prevented by the landlord from applying for a supply of gas from 
the statutory undertakers, is a purely fantastic suggestion of an 
exaggerated Municipalism. Clause 11 of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, stands for the protection of the occupier in this con- 
nection; and it would be interesting to know if the attention of 
the Borough Council has been called to this provision. A house- 
holder is not bound to obtain the consent of the landlord to an 
application for a supply of gas under the Act; and there is a 
remedy against any attempt on the part of the landlord to inter- 
fere with the tenant in the exercise of his lawful discretion. There 
may perhaps be an endeavour to embody some such engagement 
in the form of tenancy agreement; but it is for the Gas Company 
to see if this would hold good. If so, there would have to be a 
Battersea clause (forming a pendant to the Bermondsey clause), 
to make it clear that no advantages or disadvantages shall be 
entailed upon occupancy of municipally provided dwellings. 

It has been strongly urged in the “ JouRNAL”’ on previous occa- 
sions that gas companies should offer their co-operation in every 
way in rendering improved dwellings for the working population 
of towns, or town colonies, as convenient and comfortable as 
possible. The convenience and comfort of gas to the workman's 
family are not to be gainsaid. If the Battersea Borough Council 
have really and truly, as reported, attempted to debar the occu- 
piers of their Latchmere Estate from the use of this accessory to 
civilization, this saving of the labour of the most laborious worker 
in the world—the workman’s wife—then are they unworthy of 
their office. What is grandmotherly legislation to this freak of 
Progressivism? It is the right way to make the people prefer a 
slum, with liberty, to the choky terms of the municipal landlord 
Just as there is too much notice board to the average municipal 
park, so there is apt to be over-regulation of the municipal tenant. 
And, after all, it is not the man who will sign an agreement with 
the utmost readiness who makes the best tenant, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Another Marylebone Development—The London County Council and 
the Depreciation Question—Fancy Methods of Charging for the 
Electric Light—Electricians and Gas Engineers. 


Tue development of the Marylebone muddle is proceeding with 
all due deliberation. The Finance Committee of the London 
County Council, at last week’s meeting of the Council, brought up 
their further report on the matter, dealing with the situation 
created by the decision of June not to sanction the borrowing by 
the Borough Council of the sum of £1,274,000 required for the 
purchase of the electric light undertaking in the district. The 
ground of the refusal was that the Council were advised that 
they could not sanction the proposed loan without further statu- 
tory authority being given to the Borough Council authorizing 
the transaction. Since then the Parliamentary Agents to the 
borough have written asking whether, if the Borough Council 
obtain a licence from the Board of Trade, under the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, to supply electricity within the district, this 
will remove the legal difficulty in respect to the loan. Counsel’s 
opinion has been obtained on the point, and the advice is in the 
affirmative. Inasmuch, however, as the maximum duration of a 
licence is only seven years, it would be necessary to limit to this 
period the time forthe repayment ofthe loan. Afterthe purchase 
has been completed and the undertaking started under the terms of 
the Borough Council’s Order of 1go1, the Council will be ina posi- 
tion to extend the period for repayment accordingly. This seems 
a roundabout way of getting out ofthe present difficulty ; and the 
Finance Committee of the County Council evidently do not half 
like it. They are not blind to the fact that a section of the rate- 
payers do not approve of the loan at all. 
Parliament for the acquisition of the undertaking, and the order 
ofthe Court directing specific performance. In the circumstances, 
the County Council are not in a position to exercise any discretion 
in the case. It has accordingly been decided to inform the 
Borough Council that the suggested expedient of obtaining a 
licence from the Board of Trade will remove the legal obstacle to 
the sanctioning ofa loan; and that afterwards the County Council 
will be in a position to consider such application upon its merits. 
There is not much comfort for Marylebone ratepayers in this; 
but it will bring the result so much nearer. 

Meanwhile, a further step has been taken by the County 
Council to make clear their position as regards the question of 
depreciation allowances for the electric lighting plant of Metro- 
politan Local Authorities. The Poplar Borough Councilasked for 
an advance of £3525, repayable on the instalment system within 
42 years, with three years’ postponement of the commencement 
of repayment, on account of the initial establishment of the elec- 
tric light within the borough. The Finance Committee of the 
County Council consider that the application may be granted to 
the extent of £3345; but without postponement of repayment, as 
the undertaking is at work. However, the condition has been 
attached to the grant, that the Borough Council shall agree by 
resolution “ to provide, out of a sinking fund to be established for 
the purpose, or from maintenance account, for all renewals and 
replacements during the currency of the loan of any plant or 
machinery purchased withthe proceeds thereof.” This, of course, 
covers the whole ground. It should beimpossible for other local 
authorities engaged in the same kind of business to argue that the 
repayment of a loan is the same thing as making provision for the 
renewal and replacement of the asset acquired by its expenditure, 
seeing that the London County Council require both provisions 
to be made independently. 

At the recent meeting of the municipalized electricians, a good 
deal was said concerning different fancy ways of so charging for 
electric lighting that the consumer may believe he is getting his 
electricity cheap. It seemed to be generally agreed that every- 
thing depends on this manceuvre; but, as usual, there was much 
conflict of opinion as to the estimation in which the maximum 
demand system of charging is held by consumers. It is quite 
possible to agree with those electricians who maintain the essen- 
tial fairness of the principle, having regard to the fact that elec- 
tricity isa commodity that cannot bestored. Really, the metering 
of a supply of electricity for lighting, or even for power purposes, 
Is an inconsistent proceeding, though it is economical. At best, 
itis a device for reconciling the very different interests of the 
undertakers and the consumers, which it does very imperfectly. 
There are some consumers, for example, whose custom would not 
be worth having at any price that could be placed upon the unit. 
In the case of a small central station supplying a diversified 
demand for about 10,000 lights, it would be impossible to say 
how much per unit ought to be charged for a mill with 1000 
lights liable to be wanted for half-an-hour on a winter’s after- 
noon. This is an extreme example; but it is no fancy picture, 
and the difficulty is, after all, merely one of degree. 

Mr. Ruthven-Murray, of Willesden, has evolved a style of 
charging with which he is immensely pleased. How it strikes the 
consumer, there is at present no evidence to show. He has his 
maxinum demand meters graduated in lamps instead of in kilo- 
watts—the latter being a “fearful wildfowl” which the British 
public cannot away with. The meter apparently counts up the 
number of lamps, taken at 8-candle power, in maximum demand ; 
and the quarterly bills are made out for so many of these lamps 





| to Kirkcaldy. 


But there is the Act of | 


at 1s. gd. apiece, and 1d. per unit besides. This is alleged 


| to be “exactly the same in the end as the Wright system 


| are mistaken, has had some gas-works experience. 


on the basis of 8d. and 1d.” But the consumer understands 
it better; and as for the “penny unit,” its advertising value 
is asserted to be great. Possibly. We shall see. It is early 
days with the Willesden undertaking, and anything will go 
smoothly in the circumstances. Mr. Ruthven-Murray, unless we 
In this re- 
spect, he is paralleled by Mr. Harold Woodall, at Bournemouth, 
who does not forget the electrical phase of his professional 
development. What a desirable thing it would be, if there were 
to be a good deal more of this duality of engineering experience ! 
There is, of course, much more of it, especially in the manufac- 
turing districts, than is usually suspected; and it has never been 
proved that the doubling of the parts of gas engineer and elec- 
trician has produced any ill-effect other than the overtaxing of 
a willing worker. Filling the two offices simultaneously, how- 
ever, is not the kind of training that is to be most desired, which 
is that young engineers should have spells of both kinds of ex- 
perience before settling into onecareer. Nothing but good could 
result from such duplex training. 


———— 
aaa eae 


PERSONAL. 





Mr. WiLL1AM M‘Crag, late of Dundee, was appointed Manager 
of the Falkirk Corporation Gas-Works by the Town Council on 
Monday last week, in succession to Mr. J. Kincaid, who is going 
There were 24 applicants for the post. 


Mr. ANDREW THomson, Assistant-Manager at the Inverness 


| Corporation Gas-Works, has been appointed Manager in succes- 
| sion to his father, Mr. James Thomson, whose sudden death was 





noticed last week. The vacancy was not advertised. At the special 
meeting of the Town Council at which the appointment was 
made, Provost Ross paid a very high tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Thomson; and it was agreed to record the profound sense 
of the loss the Commissioners had sustained by his death. 














An American Catalogue of Fuel-Gas Appliances.— We learn from 
Mr. Irvin Butterworth, the Manager of the Denver (Col.) Gas and 
Electric Company, that, being desirous of preparing a complete 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue of all industrial fuel-gas 
appliances now in successful use in America and other countries, 
they have been taking steps, by the issue of circulars to all the 
American gas companies, to obtain drawings and detailed descrip- 
tions of such articles. It is explained that by “industrial fuel- 
gas appliances ” is meant especially those used for manufacturing 
and industrial purposes—in fact, anything apart from domestic 
fuel-gas apparatus now in ordinary use for cooking, heating water 
and rooms, &c. It is intended to make the catalogue a valuable 
one for all gas companies; and copies of it, when published, will 
be sent gratis to all who have assisted in its preparation in the 
way above indicated. 


Incandescent Gas for Railway Carriage Lighting in France.—For 
some few months the first-class compartments of the Western of 
France Railway have been lighted by inverted incandescent gas- 
burners, with the result that great improvement has been effected 
by the abolition of shadows. With a consumption of o°5 cubic 
foot of rich gas per hour, a light of 30 decimal candles is given; 
whereas only about two-thirds of this yield is obtained with an 
ordinary incandescent burner. In order to make the inverted 
burner work effectively in the carriage lamps, means had to be 
adopted to prevent the products of combustion mixing with the 
air feeding the flame, and consequently reducing the photogenic 
power ofthe mantle. The device employed consists of a special 
chimney formed of two concentric truncated cones arranged so 
that the exterior one discharges the products of combustion, while 
the other forms an air chamber, which communicates directly 
with the exterior by three nozzles, and moreover acts as a heat- 
regenerator. It is said the system has given such satisfaction 
that the Company intend to adopt it for the suburban trains. 


Irish Association of Gas Managers.—We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Association (Mr. James Whimster, of Armagh) 
that the annual meeting will be teld in the Town Hall, Water- 
ford, next Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. J. G. Tooms, the 
Manager of the gas-works. The technical business will comprise 
the President’s Inaugural Address, three papers, and a lecture. 
Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., will furnish some 
information in regard to gaseous-firing at Waterford; Mr. W. 
Dunn, of Queenstown, will sketch the progress of regenerative 
firing since 1880; and Mr. John Paterson, of Tipperary, will deal 
with the subject of unaccounted-for gas. The lecture will be 
delivered by Professor C. R. C. Tichborne, LL.D.,Gas Examiner 
to the Board of Trade, Dublin; his subject being “ Some Further 
Experiments on Carbon Monoxide.” Inthe evening the members 
will dine at the Imperial Hotel, on the invitation of the Directors 
of the Waterford Gas Company. The next day, they will visit 
the gas-works, and afterwards go for an excursion to Dunmore 
and Tramore, and dine in the Grand Hotel at the latter place. 
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COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 
THE PURIFICATION OF GAS FROM SULPHUR. 


By H. LEIcEsTER GREVILLE, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


The purification of gas from sulphuretted hydrogen is so easily 
accomplished, and so well understood, that little need be said on 
the subject. The purification of gas from what is known as 


“sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen,” is, how- 
ever, worthy of some discussion, as the question has recently 
come to the front in connection with the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Bill. But before quite dismissing the matter of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, I should wish to express a very strong opinion that the 
official test, as at present conducted, is needlessly exigent. Why 
is it necessary to operate in such a manner as to render it pos- 
sible to inflict a daily penalty of £50 for the presence of about a 
millionth part of a grain? Sulphuretted hydrogen is no doubt 
an obnoxious impurity, and its removal in bulk is comparatively 
simple and easy; but to purify gas from it to such an extent that 
its presence could not be detected by a test long enough and 
strong enough has always been to me a question of doubt. 

A form of procedure which would ensure that the public gas 
supply should be practically free from sulphuretted hydrogen as 
shown by some less stringent test than that at present in use, 
would be surely sufficient protection for all purposes, more 
especially as in combustion the same product—viz., sulphurous 
acid—is formed as already exists, in comparatively large quantity, 
as a sequence of the presence of other sulphur compounds. 
Turning to these “ compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen,” 
it appears to be a debatable question whether there should be a 
legal limitation to the amount permissible in gas, or whether the 
Companies should in this matter be allowed to have what might 
be termed “a free hand.” While Sir George Livesey is evidently 
in favour of the latter course of procedure, a recent letter in the 
‘* JOURNAL” from Mr. George Helps* rather advocates that gas 
companies should endeavour to keep the sulphur at as low a 
figure as possible. My own opinion, whatever it may be worth, 
is that some restriction should be made; although whether the 
present limit might not be somewhat amplified is no doubt worthy 
of consideration. 

I so far agree with Mr. Helps, that, in the combustion of gas 
charged with an excessive amount of sulphur compounds, there is 
sometimes a distinct effect ofan unpleasant nature. Much would, 
however, depend on the proportion of gas consumed to the area 
of any particular apartment, the position and character of the 
burners, and the ventilation. It is obvious that a single incan- 
descent Kern burner, consuming about 2 feet of gas per hour, 
containing about 40 grains of sulphur, while affording a light of 
about 50 candles, would cause much less vitiation than if the 
same amount of light was obtained from three ordinary flat-flame 
burners consuming about 25 feet of gas per hour, containing 
10 grains of sulphur. 

Of the means by which the proportion of sulphur compounds 
can be practically minimized, there is at present only one method 
available—viz., by the use of lime more or less sulphided. Per- 
formed in a rough-and-ready way, the results are fluctuating and 
inefficient; but on a well-conducted gas-works, and conducted 
with careful watchfulness and scientific skill, there is but little 
difficulty. 

It should be remembered that there is a dual aspect of the 
question—viz., efficiency, and freedom from nuisance. One 
point cannot be considered without the other. For instance, by 
a rotation of four lime vessels, the proportion of sulphur may be 
reduced coincident with purification from sulphuretted hydrogen 
and carbonic acid; but the process is not under complete control, 
and necessitates the changing of purifiers for a rise of sulphur, at 
a time when their efficiency for the other impurities has not been 
exhausted and the material has not performed its maximum duty, 
which occasions more or less nuisance on discharge. A rotation 
of five vessels permits of a better working, but is not altogether 
satisfactory. The use of limited quantities of oxygen or air mixed 
with the inlet gas has also been found to produce improved 
results. But the ideal result in sulphur purification can only be 
attained by having special vessels for the main purification, from 
which the gas should issue absolutely free from carbonic acid, 
and with only a very small proportion (if any) of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and separate sulphide vessels for carbon disulphide. 
I have worked this system for years without failure. 

The carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen can, of course, 
be eliminated in distinct vessels, or due proportions of lime and 
oxide can be placed in each purifier—the ratio between the two 
being regulated by the efficiency of the materials and the compo- 
sition of the crude gas. The composition of the latter at the 
outlet of each vessel will naturally vary at different times; but 
the proportions of impurities should be so regulated that the 

No. 1 or A vessel should have passed crude gas some days before 
its discharge. Thisisa wise precaution in order to secure the main 
efficiency of the lime on carbonic acid, and the minimizing of 
nuisance. Whatever the charging of these vessels, those devoted 
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to subsequent sulphur purification should certainly contain nothing 
but lime. 

The method of making this efficient may be very briefly 
described. Ata certain stage of purification, and with a proper 
charging of vessels, the outlet of B, or No. 2, would have a large 
proportion of sulpuretted hydrogen with little carbonic acid, and 
the outlet of C, or No. 3, while showing a fairly large proportion 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, would be free from carbonic acid. 
Vessels C and D might then be bye-passed, or D only; the gas in 
either case passing into the clean lime in the sulphide house. The 
treatment is continued until the sulphuretted hydrogen at the 
outlet of the vessel, being sulphided, is a distinctly measurable 
quantity; this being absorbed by a final check vessel. The 
sulphiding process is best performed by a single operation—that 
is by the continuous passage of the gas for the necessary period. 
A less effective vessel is formed if the sulphiding process is inter- 
cepted; the explanation being no doubt a question of tempera- 
ture. The higher this is maintained, the better the result. For 
this reason, the following conditions should be as nearly as pos- 
sible conformed to :— 


1.—That the sulphiding should be done in the summer months; 
thus ensuring a favourable condition of temperature. 

2.—That the vessels should be protected from the cooling 
action of draughts. 

3.—That the inlet gas should have as high a proportion of 
sulphuretted hydrogen as can be procured. 


After sulphiding, the vessel should be allowed to cool for a day 
or two before using. 

No. 3 condition can be best ensured by so charging the ordinary 
purifiers, for some time previously, that the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is well forward in the series in proportion to the carbonic acid. 
This object can be attained by suitably adjusting the proportions 
of lime and oxide in charging. Of course, the whole business of 
preparing sulphiding vessels must be performed “ secundum arte.” 
But conforming to the conditions I have here briefly sketched, a 
successful result may be obtained; and I have prepared many 
vessels during the course of my experience successfully. A 
purifier of about 28 feet by 36 feet, and charged with six 10-inch 
tiers of lime, will take up some five tons of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and absorb during the course of its working at least three tons or 
more of carbon disulphide. During its active life, a small quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen is constantly evolved, which may 
perhaps arise from the slow decomposition of any calcium sulp- 
hydrate present. If we assume that the active compound mainly 
present is hydrated calcium sulphide (CaS,H20), every 34 parts of 
sulphuretted hydrogen put into the vessel would combine theore- 
tically with 76 parts of carbon disulphide to form the sulpho- 
carbonate (CaSCS,). 

Although it is advisable to have three or four distinct sulphide 
vessels, one only will frequently suffice for practical working; the 
necessity for employing two in succession beingrare. I am now 
speaking of a constant duty of lowering the proportion of sulphur 
from about (say) 25 to 32 grains per 100 feet down to about 10 
grains. A single vessel such as I have described will, when first 
used, and for some time afterwards, reduce the sulphur to about 
8 to 10 grains on a make of about 3 million cubic feet. As 
the time contact—that is, the period of reaction—between 
sulphided lime and carbon disulphide is comparatively slow in 
proportion to the reactions of the ordinary impurities with lime 
and oxide, it is advisable to have the sulphide vessels of suffici- 
ently large area to admit of a slow velocity of gas. One really 
efficient purifier will last for a long time in action—gradually 
diminishing in its activity with use, but still available for the 
main bulk of the work, leaving the final reduction to a subsequent 
and newer vessel. In cases of emergency, passing the crude 
gas into a lime vessel for some twenty-four hours has been found 
to partially qualify the lime for sulphur purification; but vessels 
so prepared are ephemeral in their character. 

In works where sulphate of ammonia is manufactured, the sul- 
phiding may be effected by the waste gases arising from the 
treatment of the gas liquor, without interfering with the usual 
purification routine, as the outlet of the vessel can be left open to 
the air ; the absorption of the gases by the lime being complete. 
I once prepared a vessel in this way, which took up 5700 lbs. 
(2°54 tons) of sulphuretted hydrogen-and 27,648 lbs. (12°34 tons) 
of carbonic acid. This subsequently absorbed 5281 lbs. (2°35 tons) 
ofcarbondisulphide. It passed 323 million cubic feet of gas; andon 
first being put to work, and for some time afterwards, it lowered 
the sulphur by 17 to 22 grains. In sulphiding by this method, 
it would be a good plan to admit the gases from the sulphate 
plant at the top of the purifier. When sulphuretted hydrogen 
appeared through, the cover could be lifted; the top tiers, which 
would be mainly carbonate of lime, removed; fresh lime sub- 
stituted ; and the sulphiding process renewed. In this way, a 
higher charge of sulphuretted hydrogen could be introduced with 
greater subsequent efficiency on the carbon disulphide. 

As to the actual cost of materially lowering the proportion of 
sulphur compounds in gas, it is a very small item in the total 
cost of purification. Two properly prepared vessels, of an area 
of (say) 30 feet by 36 feet, and each containing about 5 feet of 
lime, should suffice for a year’s working on a make of about 
3 million cubic feet of gas per diem, and reduce the sulphur from 
25 to 30 grains down to 10 or 12 grains. If the vessels are 
thoroughly saturated with carbon disulphide previous to being 
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less, in fact, than often 





discharged, there is very little nuisance 


occurs in the discharge of an ordinary vessel worked on the | 


rotation system and charged exclusively with lime. 


The ideal system for dealing with carbon disulphide would be | 
| it contains in its ranks a young man of so much promise as Mr. 


its absorption by liquid alkaline sulphides, and subsequent 
recovery ina liquid form. There is no doubt as to the activity 
of the polysulphides of ammonium in the direction of uniting with 
carbon disulphide, as exemplified by the Claus process. The late 
Professor Heaton made some experiments in this direction ; but 
I do not remember any allusion to the recovery or utilization of 
any bye-product. 

Before concluding, there is no doubt that the introduction of 
water gas has simplified the question of sulphur purification. I 
have made several experiments on carburetted water gas by the 
Referees test, and have only found a few grains per too feet. 
Even this small quantity might have been derived from the 
surrounding atmosphere, as the tests were made on a gas-works. 
It has been stated that carburetted water gas may contain an 
appreciable quantity of sulphur compounds. In such cases, the 
impurity would probably have been derived from the use of an 
abnormal hydrocarbon oil containing some organic sulphur com- 
pound. Assuming that normal carburetted water gas is practi- 
cally free from sulphur compounds, its admixture with coal gas 
would tend to minimize the proportion of sulphur. In this way, 
30-grain gas, with one-third of its bulk of water gas, would give a 
mean of 20 grains. Gas companies employing water-gas plant 
have in this respect an advantage over those manufacturing coal 
gas only. 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 


THE NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
MANAGERS. 





Annual Meeting at Ayr. 


|FRom OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | ° 


The Meeting of the North British Gas Managers’ Association 
at Ayr, on Thursday, was not one of the largest which has been 
held under the auspices of the Association, nor was it one of the 


longest—the whole proceedings being over shortly after four 
o’clock, whereas we have seen the members struggling to their 
feet in such numbers that the President for the time being could 
not bring the meeting to a close till the dinner hour was already 
past. Perhaps the size of the meeting was affected by the fact 
that Ayr is a long distance for a large number of the members to 
travel, and also by the circumstance that it is only six years since 
the Association last met there. As explaining the duration of 
the proceedings, it may be pointed out that the author of the prin- 
cipal paper—Mr. W. Young, of Peebles—was unable to be pre- 
sent; and a similar reason in the case of Mr. P. B. Watson, of 
Stranraer, led to his paper being held over to next year. There 
was, in addition, nothing approaching*contention in the general 
business; nor, indeed, was there almost anything which was not 
purely routine work. 

Mr. Myers, of Saltcoats—ever ready with a pertinent sugges- 
tion—was responsible for the only extra piece of business which 
was introduced to the members, when he raised the question of 
how far the resolution of the Association with reference to stan- 
dard meter-unions was being given effect to. Anyone would have 
been in order to have raised the subject ; but he was more parti- 
cularly so, seeing that it was on his initiative that it was originally 
brought before the Association. 

Mr. Young’s paper was somewhat strong meat for the members; 
but seeing that the author was not present, it was the easier not 
to go into some of the deep problems he indicated. Thus, most 
probably to Mr. Young’s disappointment, there is next to nothing 
for him to reply to. It was a graceful act on the part of the 
Association to agree to publish all the papers Mr. Young has 
submitted to them. The truth is that no one of their number 
has ever contributed matter of so much value to their proceed- 
ings as Mr. Young has done; and it is equally true that—thanks 
to publication—his works have been of more interest and value 
to a great many outside the Association than have those of any 
other member. It may be difficult, even impossible, to arrange 
for a wider circulation of the forthcoming book than among the 
members of the Association; but as there are many who will not 
be entitled to a free copy, but who would yet like to possess one, 
the subject is worth considering. 

The other two papers which were before the meeting were of 
high average. Mr. Waddell’s was the exposition of something 
new and valuable, and should be looked into. He has given the 
best solution, as yet, of the question of conveying materials in 
works which cannot afford the more expensive continuously run- 
ning machinery. Mr. Keillor’s was a paper which must have 
involved great trouble in its preparation. Its value lies, how- 
ever, not so much in the information which he gathered and 
crystallized as to the results of working sulphate plant, as in the 






































narration of his own experiences. These are very striking. After 
reading them, no manager should have any doubt as to the pro- 
priety—even duty—of endeavouring to work up his own residuals. 
It is a happy circumstance for the gas industry in Scotland that 





Keillor. He himself isto be congratulated upon coming forward, 
His public spirit ought to be an example to other of the younger 
members. 

The meeting all over was a very pleasant one. Some well- 
known faces were missed from it; for which due regret was felt 
and expressed in the different circles which such gatherings 
resolve themselves into. Changes are inevitable, however, as 
time goes on. The fortunate thing, for the Association, is that in 
its later members there appears to be a continued interest in its 
affairs—a state of matters which, it is to be hoped, may long con- 
tinue in such a valuable institution. 





General Report. 

The Forty-Second Annual Meeting of the North British Asso- 
ciation of Gas Managers was held on Thursday last at the Town 
Hall, Ayr, in the same apartment in which it took place six years 
ago. Mr. T. Licusopy, of Renfrew, the President for the year, 
took the chair shortly before eleven o’clock, by which time there 
was a very fair attendance. This was greatly augmented during 
the day. 

WELCOME TO THE Town. 


The PRESIDENT said that, as on the occasion of their previous 
visit, they had Mr. R. M‘Vicar, the Chairman of the Newton-on- 
Ayr Consumers’ Gas Company, to bid them welcome to the good 
old town; and he was sure he had their permission to invite him 
to remain and take part in the deliberations of the meeting, if his 
business would admit of it. 

Mr. M‘Vicar said he was very pleased indeed to be there that 
morning; and he thanked them very much for the honour they 
had done him in asking him to the meeting. The President 
had just shown him the report of their last meeting in Ayr, 
and he found that on that occasion he delivered a little bit of 
a speech. He was sorry that the gentleman who was along 
with him last time was not there that day; but he had no 
doubt that there was a satisfactory reason that they had not 
some of the members of the Committee of Management of the 
Ayr Company. But in their absence, he thonght he might, in 
their name as well as that of the Newton Company, bid them a 
most hearty welcome to the good old town of Ayr. Since the 
Association were last in Ayr, considerable progress, he had no 
doubt, had been experienced in their particular sphere. He 
noticed from reports occasionally that everything nowadays 
seemed to be more and more done from a scientific point of 
view; and that the results were scrutinized and tabulated, and 
put down in averages and proportions, and so on, so that every- 
one could form an idea of his own as to what a certain standard 
was, and how he himself approximated to it. He thought this 
was a very good idea. Of course, all towns and all gas- 
works were not equally situated in the facilities they had for 
carrying on business; some of them being at a further distance 
from the coalfields than others. But, taking all things into 
consideration, he thought it was a very good principle indeed 
that they should be able to set before them a standard, both 
as to their results from the coal and the cost of their products. 
He saw from the report of the last Ayr meeting that the electric 
light had been introduced about a year before; so that they had 
now had over seven years’ experience of electricity versus gas. 
He did not think that either the Ayr Company or the Newton 
Gas Company had suffered severely from the competition. 
There were, as they knew, two Gas Companies in Ayr—one on 
each side of the river—while the electric light was under the 
control of the Corporation, who naturally did the best they 
could to foster it. He did not think they had done the gas in- 
dustry any particular harm, for the reason that the competition 
had quickened their activities and made them look out for other 
channels for their work, and had also made them keener to keep 
down the expense, so as to be able to reduce the price of gas. 
He had no doubt that in the future other outlets would be opened 
up for gas. Probably ten or twenty years hence there would be 
quite a revolution in the matter of appliances for the use of low- 
quality gas, and also in the way of heating. He should not bea 
bit surprised if, ten or twenty years hence, houses were all 
heated on the American system, and gas were utilized for raising 
the heating power of water. However, this was in the future 
altogether. In conclusion, he hoped that the members would not 
only be able to complete their business satisfactorily, but would 
also enjoy themselves to the full. 

The PRESIDENT said he was sure they were all very much 
indebted to Mr. M‘Vicar for kis hearty welcome. He proposed 
that they should accord him a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. M‘Vicar expressed his obligation for the vote. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. S. Carlow) read the annual report of 
the Committee, which stated that the Benevolent Fund had been 
drawn upon during the year—a donation of £10 having been 
granted to one deserving case. 


No question of great importance 
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on any special subject, either in regard to the manufacture or 
distribution of gas, had been brought under the notice of the 
Committee for consideration. The Secretary’s statement with 
reference to the roll of the Association showed that during the 
year five ordinary and two extraordinary members were removed 
by death, and seven members resigned. The total membership 
was 216—a decrease of 15. 
New MEMBERS. 

The following were admitted to membership :— 

Ordinary Members.—Gilchrist, George, Gas-Works, Stewarton ; 
Macdonald, John, Gas-Works, Catrina; Vernon, W. F., 
Gas-Works, Coupar Angus; Watson, Mountain B., Gas- 
Works, Auchterarder; Young, Wm. Morton, Gas-Works, 
Newmilns; Cuthbertson, Thos., Gas-Works, Neilston. 

Associate Members.—Orr, R. Dundas, Chemical Works, Falkirk ; 
Webster, John, Dalmarnoch Gas-Works, Glasgow; White, 
Wm. A., Gas-Works, Kilmarnock. 

This raised the membership for the current year to 224—made 
up of 144 ordinary, 54 extraordinary, 18 associate, and 8 honorary 
members. : 

The annual accounts showed that the General Fund amounted 
to {150 13s. 6d.; the Benevolent Fund to £324 5s. 6d.; the 
Research Fund to £139 tos. 5d.; and the Excursion Fund to 
£119 9s. 6d. 

OBITUARY. 


The PRESIDENT said they could never hear the list of members 
read without being brought face to face with the fact that again 
death had been dealing ravages with their membership. Of the 
members who had gone over during the year, some were, perhaps, 
better known than others. Mr. Winton, for instance, was better 
known to the older than to the younger members. In the case 
of Mr. James Thomson, of Inverness, his was a personality which 
was well known at their meetings. He did not think he ever 
knew Mr. Thomson to miss a meeting ; and while he seldom took 
part in the discussions, there was no doubt that, from the admir- 
able manner in which his works were managed, and the price he 
sold gas at, he derived no little benefit from attending the meet- 
ings. He did not think that any corporation could have paid a 
higher tribute to his memory than the Corporation of Inverness 
had done, by appointing his son to his post. Through the death 
of Mr. Foulis, the Association had suffered a loss which it would 
be very hard to make up. He was well known all over the world ; 
and his fertile brain had given the gas industry many appliances 
which were of the utmost importance. His whole aim was to 
benefit the gas industry. He thought he might say that from the 
interest which Mr. Foulis took in the introduction of regenerative 
settings, gas managers were much indebted to him. From his work 
had sprung many other settings, which had been the means of 
giving better results inevery way. The Association had certainly 
lost its most prominent member ; and if he would be in order, he 
would move that they send a letter of condolence to the bereaved 
widow. He would propose the same in the case of Mr. Thomson. 


THE RESEARCH FUND. 


Mr. J. NAPIER Myers (Saltcoats) said it was the custom of the 
Association for the President to move the adoption of the report, 
and upon this assumption he seconded the motion. He did so 
because he wished to say a word or two about the Research 
Fund. The accounts were all correct, he had no doubt; but in 
his time the only bit of discharge they showed in the Research 
Fund was in connection with the subject of the meter-unions. 
This question had been before them for a good many years. Much 
labour had been bestowed upon it; a good deal of time had been 
spent upon it, besides £100 of outlay; and the net result of the 
work was that they had passed a resolution. He did not object 
to the outlay if the resolution was to result in uniformity of 
couplings. He respectfully asked the Committee if they would 
report to next year’s meeting what had been the net result of 
adopting the resolution, and as to how far it would affect the 
purpose intended of producing uniformity in the couplings turned 
out by the meter-makers in Scotland. He could hardly add this 
to the motion; and he did not put it forward in that light, but 
rather as a suggestion. He hoped that the Committee would see 
their way to take up the matter. 

The PRESIDENT was sure this was a matter in which everyone 
was much interested, and that the Committee would be quite 
willing to bring forward a report next year on the subject. He 
thought Mr. Myers’s point was whether they had done any good, 
or whether they had introduced another coupling to the gas- 
meter trade. He might say that the Committee would care- 
fully consider the matter, and bring out the proportion of meters 
being sold with the standard union against those sold without it. 
He took it that the report was approved. 


THE AvupiTor’s REPporT. 


_ Mr. R. B. Matn (Glasgow), the Auditor, said he had pleasure 
in submitting to them his report for last year. They would find 
in the General Fund that there was, unfortunately, a decrease. 
This was owing to exceptional expenditure, which, he was glad to 
say, was not liable to occur again. The Benevolent Fund was in 
a very satisfactory position, showing an increase of £17, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Committee had paid out {10 during 
the year. The Research Fund was also in a healthy condition, 








showing an increase of {11. The Excursion Fund was down a 
little, owing to exceptional expenditure at Perth last year. The 
funds generally stood much as they did twelve months ago—there 
being about £2 increase all over. The total amount was some- 
where about £488. But for the exceptional expenses, it would 
have been considerably over £500, which, he thought, was a very 
satisfactory position for the Association to bein. He had no 
doubt that next year the funds would reach somewhat over /500. 
He had very much pleasure in again bearing testimony to the 
very clear way in which the books and accounts were put before 
them by Mr. Carlow. 

The report having been approved, 

The PRESIDENT said he had very great pleasure in asking the 
meeting to accord Mr. Main a hearty vote of thanks for the 
trouble he took in connection with the Association. 


TELEGRAMS RECEIVED. 


The SEecreETARY intimated that he had received two telegrams, 
one of which, he was sure, they would be sorry to hear. It was 
from Mr. Peter B. Watson, of Stranraer, who was to have read a 
paper. He had sent word regretting that he found himself unable 
to attend the meeting, because the construction of a new tank was 
at a critical point. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The PresipEntT then delivered his address, as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—Allow me to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me by electing me to preside over your delibera- 
tions to-day. Following as I do a long list of Past-Presidents 
who have shed lustre upon the Association, it is a very difficult 
matter to keep up to the records of eloquence and usefulness to 
which you have become accustomed. It is pleasing to know that 
the industry in which we are engaged is no languishing, second- 
rate one; but that it is in a more active condition to-day than 
ever, and still shows power of expansion little thought of when it 
was brought into being through the inventive genius of a native 
of this poetical county. I refer, of course, to Murdoch. 

Old and crude methods of manufacture have been superseded, 
and plant and appliances which tend to reduce labour and cost 
of manufacture have been introduced, thereby conferring a great 
boon on the consumers, by supplying gas at a price undreamt of 
even twenty years ago. The question of inclined retorts v. hori- 
zontals and machinery has little in it that directly concerns the 
great majority of the members of the Association. But inclined re- 
torts, nevertheless, interest us all for the ready means they furnish 
of handling a large quantity of material on the gravity system. 
That they efficiently serve this purpose, there can be no doubt 
when the material employed is of a suitable nature; and, from 
what I have been privileged to see of them in works I have in- 
spected, I conclude that the class of coal commonly in use in 
Scotland—a mixture of cannel and splint—has less inclination to 
creep than certain classes of caking coals which have a tendency 
to become plastic during carbonization. In the near future, 
however, the rival systems of inclines and of horizontals with 
machinery will receive a fair trial in Scotland, as one system will 
be in use at one large works and another at another, and every- 
thing has been arranged to suit the respective systems. Their 
merits as gas producers will thus be ascertained, and valuable 
information will be placed at the disposal of those who are inte- 
rested in such installations. 

What is of greater interest to most of us is a setting of such 
construction as will carbonize the greatest quantity of coal with 
the least quantity of fuel, and that at the lowest price per mouth- 
piece—-whether it is of the regenerative type or the simple 
generator. That there are such settings as meet these require- 
ments is well known, and, thanks to a plentiful supply of suitable 
material, they have become almost universally adopted, even in 
the smallest works. That these embrace some improvements 
over direct-fired settings will be generally agreed. But for larger 
works, there can be no doubt as to the advantage of the full-depth 
regenerative settings for economy in fuel, in yield per ton, and in 
general efficiency of the results obtained. 

My opinion on the question of purification is so well known that 
little remains to be said other than that “that odd fraction of a 
penny ” which we are all striving to save, can often be picked up 
in this department. The picking up depends, of course, on the 
treatment the gas has been subjected to before it reaches the 
purifiers. Therein lies the secret of successful gas purification. 
Careful washing and scrubbing is essential, so as to reduce the 
impurities to a minimum. 

There has recently been a correspondence in the Technical 
Press as to cost of purification in small works, and among other 
questions discussed was that of deep v. shallow layers of purifying 
materials. The use of shallow layers largely depends on the 
previous treatment of the gas, and also on the quality of the 
material used. Should the gas have carried forward tarry vesicles 
through the plant, and the gas enter the bottom of the purifiers, 
the purifying material will become coated and resist the passage 
of the gas, thereby causing back-pressure. Another item requir- 
ing very careful consideration is the state of the material to be 
used. This should be of a porous nature, and contain a low per- 
centage of silica, where lime is the only material in use. In the 
event of oxide being used, it is necessary that it should consist of 
a fair proportion of fibrous matter. It is also important that the 
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rage should be of good quality, as this proves cheaper in 
the end. 

On the question of deep v. shallow layers of material, I was 
forcibly impressed the other day on visiting one of the largest 
works and seeing a purifier filled with one layer of material 
4o inches deep. On inquiry, I was informed that back-pressure 
was unknown. In this case, the gas entered at the top, which 
secured the advantage that, should the material become hard 
and caked on the top, the cover can easily be removed and the 
material stirred up; whereas, when the gas enters at the bottom, 
and the material becomes caked, the purifier must be emptied 
before the trouble is overcome, whether the material is entirely 
fouled or not. The former method is to be preferred. 

A careful study of the Crystal Palace District Gas Company’s 
case shows that the chief argument in favour of the cancelling of 
the purification clauses was based on the fact that go per cent. of 
the gas undertakings of the country are under no restriction as 
to sulphur. While this may be so, it would be inadvisable to 
allow it to go forth to the public that the gas supplied is of a less 
pure nature than heretofore. My own experience with the use of 
oxide and lime in combination clearly proves that the sulphur com- 
pounds are well under the “sulphur clauses;” and further, that 
the nuisance caused by the removal of the fouled material is so 
small that the adjoining tenants are seldom aware when a puri- 
fier is being cleaned. As a question of cost, it is clearly proved 
by a reference to the published accounts of various gas com. 
panies, that works using oxide have the lowest cost per 1000 cubic 
feet. The cost at our works is 0°306d. 

No branch of our industry has received greater attention than 
distribution of recent years. Very remarkable has been the 
development in heating and cooking, by the holding of exhibitions, 
by personal canvassing, by the opening of show-rooms, where the 
best class of appliances can be seen in operation, and in some 
cases by the employment of lady assistants with a knowledge of 
cookery, who are in a position to give better advice, and who can 
get nearer the users of such appliances than mere men. Different 
districts, however, have different requirements in this respect ; 
and I do not think that this branch of our business should be 
indiscriminately rushed—especially as in many cases the fact of 
Mrs. Jones having a cooker is inducement enough for Mrs. Smith 
to secure one also. It is necessary to carefully consider applica- 
tions, and so prevent unremunerative capital expenditure. 

This branch has received greater attention than the lighting 
portion of our business, which produces the greatest part of our 
revenue ; and care should be taken to show the consumers of gas 
for light the appliances which yield the maximum lighting value 
at the lowest cost, and to protect them in some measure from the 
wiles of the itinerant vendor of cheap and very much inferior 
appliances. A further advance in incandescent lighting may be 
looked for by the introduction of a burner from which, with 16- 
candle gas, an efficiency of 25 candles per cubic foot is claimed. 
The burner, with mantle, can be bought for less than ts. 

The possibilities of still further developing the outlet for gas 
are rapidly increasing through the demand for gas for power 
purposes. It behoves us, therefore, to keep a watchful eye on 
this matter, so as to meet demands as they arise. These demands 
will go a long way towards settling the vexed question of high- 
grade v. low-grade gas in Scotland. Let us take a case in which 
the total gas consumed per annum is 20 million cubic feet, and 
20 per cent. is disposed of for heating and motive power, exclu- 
sive of stoves, and 55 per cent. of the consumers use incandescent 
burners. Here 75 per cent. of the gas consumed is practically 
for heating. If a further demand for 10 million cubic feet per 
annum were to arise for power purposes, my opinion is that 
under such circumstances the supply of a 23-candle gas would 
no longer be a necessity, as the requirements of the majority of 
the consumers would be better met by a gas of from 16 to 18 
candles and a reduction in price. Further, by supplying gas of 
this lower quality, and at a lower price, the demands for power 
purposes would be met in such a manner as would enable us to 
compete successfully with producer gas or electricity; and the 
25 per cent. of the consumers who still continue to use flat-flame 
burners would be induced to use improved appliances to suit the 
reduced quality, as it would, of course, be in their interest to do. 
Our first care should be to produce gas of as high a calorific 
value as possible, compatikly with such an illuminating power as 
would suit the ordinary requirements. 

Attention may be drawn here, with advantage, to the remarks 
of the late Mr. William Foulis, in discussing the paper on “ Coal 
Gas Standards,” read by Dr. Rideal before the recent Engineer- 
ing Congress.* It is well known that Glasgow took a lead in 
reducing their illuminating power a number of years ago, not by 
two candles but by five; and they did not experience the results 
very many eminent authorities anticipated, but found the change 
a commercial success—so much so that powers recently obtained 
permit them a further reduction to 16 candles. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there is much to be gained and nothing to lose by a 
general reduction to the lower quality, on the part of the smaller 
undertakings in manufacturing districts. 

An argument used against a reduction in illuminating power is 
the character of internal fittings. It is said that, in many of the 
older properties, the fittings have been put in to suit the higher 
quality, and that they would be inefficient for the lower. But it 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL "’ for June 23, pp. 893-97. 








must be borne in mind that the conditions of supply and demand 
are now quite changed. Through the almost general adoption of 
incandescent lighting, the quantity of gas required, burner for 
burner, is less to-day than ever it was, as it is possible to obtain 
more light from one incandescent burner than from three flat- 
flame burners. The general adoption of incandescent lighting, 
and the smaller quantity required, has in many instances been the 
cause of a reduction in the sale of gas. 

The progress made during the year in street lighting, and the 
attention paid to intensified lighting and improved burners of 
various kinds, has maintained the position of gas in the race for 
supremacy in the lighting of public buildings, open spaces, and 
public streets. In some of the smaller towns the lighting autho- 
rities give an object-lesson to many of the larger towns by having 
all their lamps fitted with incandescent burners. There are, how- 
ever,two obstacles in the way of a general adoption of this system 
in Scotland. The quantity of gas consumed per hour being small, 
there cannot be any claim of economy under this head; while the 
lamps in use—not having been constructed to suit incandescent 
burners—would, to give satisfactory results, require to be replaced 
by lamps made to suit the altered conditions, and the cost of 
effecting this change requires consideration. Something might, 
however, be done to adapt the old lanterns by the use of a hood 
projecting sufficiently far over the upper ventilator to run off the 
raindrops and prevent their being blown inside. If the lanterns 
were fixed on four-legged cradles instead of on two-legged ones, 
to prevent excessive vibration, this would in many instances 
reduce the cost of mantles per annum and lead to an improved 
system of street lighting. 

The formation of Local Sections of our Association for com- 
mercial work is a matter which requires our earnest and careful 
consideration. These sections, if formed and worked on true 
commercial lines, would tend to secure a better market for our 
residuals, and in some measure check or prevent that excessive 
competition which has always a tendency to keep down prices. 
Through the want of an understanding, it is very often the case 
that coke, in particular, is sent into a district that could quite well 
be supplied from, and lies to the hand of, the local works, and 
vice versa. There would thus be a saving of carriage, and better 
prices would be obtained. I do not suggest for a moment that 
the Local Associations I propose should be a substitute in any 
way for the Parent Association, but rather that they should sup- 
plement the work of the Association in the direction indicated. 
A similar system, I understand, works with considerable advan- 
tage in connection with an Association across the Border; and 
the matter is, in my opinion, well worth our consideration. 

Mr. Dougall, in his presidential address to the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, touched on the question of education, as has been 
customary with a long line of Presidents of various Associations. 
There can be no two opinions as to the advantage of a good, 
sound education, both commercial and technical, to the man who 
contemplates gas engineering as a profession. But there is 
another side to this question. We must not lose sight of the 
value of the practical education which can only be obtained by 
practical experience. Many a brilliant student has become a 
failure by want of a wide knowledge of human nature, and by 
lack of the tact necessary to (say) conciliate a fractious consumer. 
There is one great want that members of an Association such as 
ours have to contend against, and that is in their being managers 
of works too small to keep a chemist, or in towns where no higher 
technical school or laboratory exists. Under such conditions, a 
manager, if he enters upon his appointment well equipped educa- 
tionally, finds neither time nor appliances to keep himself posted 
up; and he will experience, as a rule, more difficulty in getting 
money spent ir fitting up a laboratory than in laying in a stock of 
tools for manual labour. 

The question arises, What benefit does membership of this 
Association offer to a manager so situated, with a view to future 
advancement? Hasitany “hall-mark” itcan offerhim? These 
questions lead me to ruminate on the directions in which efforts 
might be put forth for the advancement of the aims of the Asso- 
ciation and the welfare of its members. There are the questions 
of the formation of an Advisory Board or Advisory Committee, 
and of the establishment of a laboratory, or the placing at the 
disposal of the Board or Committee, and of the members gener- 
ally, an experimental plant in connection with which (under a duly 
qualified chemist) weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly demonstrations 
or lectures could be given. In thinking of ways and means for 
such a purpose, the Research Fund occurs to one; but this, as it 
stands, is not sufficient to meet the necessities of the case. How 
best to increase the income of the fund is a matter that requires 
consideration. I find from last year’s report that one company 
and one corporation subscribed to the fund; and I am surprised 
that even this was done, because the rules distinctly lay down 
that no one is to be adinitted to the meetings (other than members) 
without the consent of the chairman. I consider that this restric- 
tion ought to be abolished, and that each company and corpora- 
tion should be asked to send a representative along with the 
manager to attend our meetings. If this were done, our boards 


would be placed in such a position that they could recognize that 
their interests were in the safe keeping of men capable of devoting 
energy and technical skill to them, and their presence at our 
meetings would put us in a position to claim their support in 
extending the work already done by the Association in their inte- 
rests. 


I believe in the policy of the open door ; and in support of 
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my view I may mention that the latest Association of a public 
nature that has been formed (I refer to the Municipal Tramways 
Association) has, although only three or four months old, been 
publicly recognized by the City of Glasgow at its first meeting—a 
recognition such asthis Association has seldom or never received. 
I do not refer to this point with an eye to the fleshpots, but with 
a view to obtaining the support of each company and corporation, 
large and small, who might be induced to subscribe a small sum 
annually in proportion to the quantity of gas they manufacture. 
From the income so derived, a retainer could be paid to a capable 
chemist, who for his retainer and a nominal fee for each sample 
submitted, or for each consultation held, would report through 
the Advisory Board to the parties concerned. I am sure some 
such scheme could be matured and carried into practical opera- 
tion, and it would go a long way towards smoothing the rough 
places over which we all have to travel, and place our industry 
on a better basis for practical application and research. 

Comparisons may be odious; but they are made. Standards 
are made; but are they kept sight of as they should be? This 
question has been touched upon repeatedly, but no definite pro- 
posal has been forthcoming ; and there is still an opportunity for 
further investigation andresearch. The chief difficulty in establish- 
ing a standard of comparison between works is that no two works 
are working under precisely similar circumstances. But there 
can be no doubt as to the advantages which would accrue from 
having many parts of our plant made to standards. Were this 
done, supplies would be more easily obtained, and at less cost. 
At present the variety of sizes in (say) retorts, is great; and no 
stock can be made in advance. There are many other points 
which could be touched upon in this connection ; and advantage 
might be taken of the subject by some of the younger members, 
who would find in it matter enough to form instructive and 
interesting communications. These might embrace the results 
of the working of the only standard we have been able to arrive 
at—that for meter-unions. 

To be connected with an undertaking which is making rapid 
progress is always pleasant. I am pleased to say that I have the 
honour to be connected with one of that character. The progress 
made at Renfrew during the past nine years is best shown by the 


following figures :— 
1902-03. 
33,515,600 c. ft. 


1893-94. 


Gas manufactured 11,398,000 c. ft. 


Coals carbonized . 1347 tons. oe 3466 tons. 
Average price per ton gs. 8d. _ 13S. 

Gas made perton. . . . 8461 c. ft 9525 c. ft. 
Tar and liquor sold per ton 48 gallons 56 gallons. 
Coke sold per ton 24 lbs 6c. 3q. 23 lbs. 
Capital per ton of coal . £5 2s. 7d £5 8s. 4d. 
Capital per 1ooo c. ft. made 12s. Irs. 2d. 
Selling price . . .. . 4S. 3s. 4d. 


I may mention that one-third shale was used during the year 
1893-94. These results show an increase of 194 per cent. in nine 
years; and to meet the increasing demand, the capital expendi- 
ture has been heavy, and a considerable sum has been spent in 
view of future requirements, which will in a short time yield 
a splendid return, as we have made arrangements to supply a 
large quantity of gas for power purposes. I may say that the 
largest gas-engine in Scotland driven with town’s gas will, in the 
near future, be in our district. 

I have purposely avoided touching on the more technical side 
of our industry, as there will be submitted to you to-day three 
excellent papers, covering a wide and useful field. Should I have 
touched on any points that may prove of more than passing 
interest I will consider myself well repaid. 


Mr. J. Witson (Tradeston), the Past-President, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address; and the PRESIDENT 
returned thanks. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The PRESIDENT announced that, as the result of the ballot, the 
following had been elected office-bearers for the year :— 

President—Mr. D. RoBERTSON, of Dunoon. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. W. CARMICHAEL, of Barrhead, and Mr. 
W. B. M‘Lusky, of Perth. 

Members of Committee—Mr. W. R. HERRING, of Edinburgh, and 
Mr. A. YuILi, of Dundee. 

Secretary and Treasurey.—Mr. R. S. CARLow, of Perth. 

Auditor.—Mr. R. B. Marn, of Glasgow. 


NExT PLACE OF MEETING. 


It was decided that the meeting next year should be held in 


Glasgow. 
PAPERS READ. 


The reading of papers was then proceeded with. Those by 
Mr. William Young and Mr. Alexander Waddell, with the dis- 
cussions thereon, will be found on pp. 298, 303 respectively ; 
while that by Mr. Keillor will appear in our next issue. 

The members and friends, including a large number of ladies, 
dined together in the King’s Arms Hotel; Mr. Lighbody being 
again Chairman. The after-proceedings were of short duration, 
to enable the company to enjoy a drive to some of the interesting 
spots in the vicinity. On Friday,a large party went upon the an- 
nual excursion, which consisted of a sail up the Firth of Clyde 
and Loch Long to Arrochar. 








REMARKS UPON THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 

IN THE PRODUCTION OF GASES FROM COAL, 

AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR APPLICATION 
IN FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. 


By WI Lu1AmM Youn, of Peebles. 
[A Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers. | 


At our meeting in Edinburgh in 1882, I had the honour of 
reading before you a paper on “ The Fractional Distillation of Coal 
in Connection with Gas Manufacture.” Possibly a more appro- 
priate title would have been ** A Suggested Method for the Frac- 
tional Carbonization of Coal for the Mannfacture of Illuminating 
Gas, with the Recovery of the Nitrogen contained in the Coal as 
Ammonia.” 

Briefly stated, the suggestion then offered consisted in subject- 
ing the coal to a preliminary low-temperature distillation in 
retorts—vertical if non-coking, inclined if coking, so that the coke 
could be conveniently dropped by gravitation into lower retorts 
—in which it was to be treated at high temperatures with a large 
volume of steam for the recovery as ammonia of the nitrogen 
which it contained. The products from the low-temperature car- 
bonization of the coal were to be subjected to a fractional crack- 
ing-up in supplementary sets of retorts; and the heating of all 
the retorts was to be effected by the gases produced through the 
incineration of the carbon of the coke by steam, in order to obtain 
the ammonia. 

It was then explained that the process had been suggested 
through practical experience in carbonizing shale on a large scale 
for the production of paraffin oils. There, the shale had been 
carbonized at a low temperature for oil; and the residue or coke 
had been incinerated in steam, in order to obtain the nitrogen 
left in the coke, as ammonia. This process is now employed 
almost exclusively wherever shale is distilled. 

In concluding that paper, I promised to bring the further de- 
velopments of the process before you on some future occasion ; 
and, as the promise has now attained its majority, it occurred to 
me that I might take advantage of this year’s meeting to fulfil 
the promise by reviewing the evolution of the processes that 
have since been brought under our notice, and, if possible, by 
gathering up lessons for still further developments. 

Shortly after the reading of the paper in 1882, Mr. George 
Beilby and the writer, who were colleagues in evolving the pro- 
cess, discovered that it was not necessary to gasify the carbon 
in the coal coke in an atmosphere of pure steam by means of 
heat supplied through the walls of the retort or gasifying vessel ; 
also that the necessary heat for the gasifying process could be 
obtained by the direct combustion of a portion of the carbon in 
air, provided the combustion was effected in the presence of a 
sufficient volume of steam, mixed with the air, to ensure that 
during the combustion process a large volume of hydrogen was 
produced, and provided that the atmosphere surrounding the 
burning carbon was sufficiently large to protect the ammonia, 
subsequently to its production, from decomposition during the 
combustion process. In the autumn of that year, we jointly 
obtained a patent for the practical application of the discovery, 
for the gasification of coal, slack, or similar fuel, and the recovery 
of the nitrogen which it contained, as ammonia. 

We had not worked long at the process, however, before we dis- 
covered that, if it was to be made a commercial success, it would be 
necessary to conserve or regenerate the enormous amount of 
heat required to raise the large volume of steam that it was found 
necessary to employ in the combustion and gasifying process, in 
order to secure a high percentage of the total nitrogen as am- 
monia, and that it would be necessary to return to the combus- 
tion and gasifying chamber as much as possible of the large 
quantity of heat which was carried away out of the combustion 
chambers by the very large volumesof steam and gases. Ordinary 
methods of condensation and treatment of the products were not 
suitable; and special arrangements had to be devised for the 
purpose. 

The following extract from the patent specification shows how 
these objects were accomplished :— 

According to our present invention, we do not subject the coal, peat, or 
other similar combustible substance to a preliminary distillation, but con- 
sume both the volatile and fixed constituents of the coal, or other mineral 
fuel, in an atmosphere of steam or steam and air, so as to convert the whole, 
or the greater portion, of the nitrogen into ammonia. 

This object we accomplish by taking coal, dross, or other mineral in the 
state wherein it is ordinarily met with. . . . . And we construct and 
work the retorts or chambers in which the coal is decomposed so as to cause 
the volatile constituents of the coal to pass through the coke and be subjected 
to an atmosphere of steam or steam and air, so that both the fixed carbon 
and the volatile matter shall be simultaneously consumed and converted 
into a heating gas, and the nitrogen liberated as ammonia. 

The second part of our invention has for its object the economical 
recovery of the ammonia as fixed ammoniacal salts from the very large 
volume of gas and steam coming from the decomposition of the coal or other 
substance in the decomposing chambers. This is accomplished by con- 
structing a chamber of brick or similar material, which will resist the action 
of sulphuric acid, and as far as possible prevent the escape of heat. This 


chamber is covered with a sheet of lead to prevent the escape of gas, and it 
also rests in a trough of lead, to receive the solution of sulphate or other 
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salts of ammonia produced by the acid, which is either made to trickle over 
fire-bricks loosely stacked inside the chamber, or ordinary coke may be sub- 
stituted for the bricks, or the chamber may be left empty, and a spray or 
shower of acid injected, as described in the provisional specification of George 
Thomas Beilby, No. 2585, of 1882. 

The combustible gases from the decomposing chamber, together with the 
undecomposed steam, prior to entering the absorbing chamber, are cooled 
by being made to raise steam, or otherwise only so far as to prevent, or 
nearly so, the deposition as water of the undecomposed steam which accom- 
panies the combustible gas containing the ammonia, and yet sufficiently low 
to prevent the volatilizing of the sulphuric acid ; and as the walls of this 
absorbent chamber prevent the escape of heat, the sulphuric acid forms a 
concentrated solution of sulphate of ammonia, which is drawn off from the 
lower part of the chamber and transferred to vessels, where the solution is 
concentrated and the sulphate of ammoniacrystallized out in the usual well- 
known manner. 

The third part of our invention has for its object the economical obtain- 
ment of the large volume of steam or water vapour necessary to decompose 
the coal, peat, or other similar substance, and also to measure or ascertain 
the relative quantities of air to the steam admitted to effect the decomposi- 
tion. 

As is well known, water will not give off vapour or steam in close vessels, 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure, under about 212° Fahr. But, as is 
also well known, water will give off vapour into an atmosphere of air at all 
ordinary temperatures under 212°; the quantity being dependent upon the 
temperature and pressure. 

Now we so construct our condensers that the cooling of the combustible 
heating gases from the decomposition of the coal, peat, or other substance, 
together with the undecomposed steam accompanying those gases, shall be 
made to heat water, and over or through this water so heated is passed the 
current of air on its way to the decomposing chambers. This air is thus 
made to take up the necessary quantity of water in the form of vapour ; and 
the relative proportion of air and water vapour is ascertained by means of a 
thermometer placed in the pipe as it leaves the condensing arrangement, 
and before passing to the decomposing chamber or retort. 


It will be observed that the process for the gasification of the 
coal then devised was substantially identical in principle with, 
and anticipated, that which Dr. Mond has since so successfully 
elaborated. It cons’sted in, as far as possible, burning and gasify- 
ing both the volatile matters and the fixed carbon of the coal in 
an atmosphere of steam and air; regenerating the high-tempera- 
ture heat in the large volume of products and steam leaving the 
producer by transferring to, and pre-heating to a high temperature, 
the air and steam on its way to the producer, and thereafter 
absorbing the ammonia from the partially cooled products and 
steam by means of sulphuric acid, and recovering from the solu- 
tion so formed the sulphate of ammonia. The lower temperature 
and latent heat in the gases and steam were subsequently regene- 
rated by utilizing them to charge the air with the steam necessary 
for use in the decomposing or gasifying chambers. 

As you are all aware, Dr. Mond has most successfully elabor- 
ated these principles, and made his method of applying them a 
great commercial success. I believe they are capable of still 
further elaboration in the direction of producing a gas of higher 
grade; but even with the low-grade gas at present manufactured at 
such a low cost, and distributed as produced under pressure, 
there is no doubt that in the districts supplied it will have a con- 
siderable influence on our own higher-grade gas industry. 

Before passing from this branch of my subject, it is desirable 
that your attention should be drawn to what I have reason to 
believe is (if I may be allowed the expression) a popular scientific 
error. It has been frequently stated that, in order to obtain as 
ammonia the combined nitrogen in an organic substance such as 
coal, it is necessary to burn or incinerate it at a very low tem- 
perature, and that the success of the Mond gas process is due to 
the low temperature at which the pracess of gasification of the 
coal is effected. Indeed, at one time Dr. Mond appears to have 
entertained a similar impression ; for in the specification of his 
1883 patent he states that, in order to maintain a low temperature 
in the gas-producer, he loads the air to be used in the gasification 
of the coal with water atomized by a spray apparatus, instead of 
using water already converted into steam. In his 1893 patent, 
however, he says: “I have found that the yield of ammonia can 
be considerably increased by raising the mixture of air and steam 
to a temperature of not less than 150° C. before it enters the pro- 
ducer;” and he adopts the same method of pre-heating the air 
and steam as that described by Mr. Beilby and the writer in their 
patent of 1882. 

As a rule, the great bulk of the nitrogen compounds present in 
coal are remarkably stable in remaining in some combined form 
when the coal is heated. As you are aware, quite half of the 
nitrogen present in the coal is left in the coke, even although the 
coke has been left in the retort for a considerable time at a high 
temperature; and the volatile nitrogen, which passes to and 
becomes basic nitrogenous volatile hydrocarbon compounds, is 
also extremely stable—so much so that before the nitrogen which 
these compounds contain can be recovered as ammonia, they 
inust be gasified and decomposed at a very high temperature in 
a suitable atmosphere of steam. 

The obtaining as ammonia of the nitrogen contained in coal is 
far more dependent upon the constitution and volume of the 
atmosphere by or in which the combustion or decomposition is 
effected, than it is upon the lowness of the temperature. The 
results of practical experience, as well as of experiments, would 
indicate that the atmosphere in which the coal is consumed or 
decomposed must contain a considerable quantity of hydrogen, 
and must be of sufficient volume to shield or protect the ammonia, 
alter its production, from subsequent decomposition. Indeed, 
with some descriptions of coke from some varieties of coal, it is 
not even necessary that the carbon should be consumed. Mr. R. 














Tervet, who was my assistant at the time the subject was being 
investigated, demonstrated that by passing a large volume of 
hydrogen through the coke from coal that had been carbonized 
and kept at a high temperature, the nitrogen which it contained 
was mainly liberated as ammonia. The time of contact and even 
the volume of the atmosphere were thus shown to be important 
factors in obtaining the nitrogen in the coke in the form of 
ammonia. 

While this is the case, however, there is no doubt that the 
lower the temperature at which the carbonization of the coal and 
the gasification of the coke can be effected, the smaller is the 
volume of steam and gases necessary to protect the ammonia 
after its formation. But, to gasify the carbon of the coal in the 
producer at a sufficiently rapid rate to make the process a com- 
mercial success, it is essential that the method of burning the 
carbon of the coal should be conducted at a fairly high tempera- 
ture—a temperature that would at once destroy the ammonia, 
were it not for the large volume of steam and gases present and 
passing through the producer. 

With regard to the other branch of the subject referred to in 
my former paper—that of the fractional cracking-up and gasifica- 
tion of the hydrocarbon products produced from the coal at 
lower temperatures—the progress made has not been as great, and 
has been of a more fragmentary character. As I believe, how- 
ever, that it will be one of some importance in the production of 
gas in the future, I have gathered together those fragments for 
your consideration, along with the other matters to which I have 
just referred. 

Away back in 1878, in the neighbouring town of Kilmarnock, I 
had the pleasure of reading before the West of Scotland Asso- 
ciation of Gas Managers* some notes I had made on the physico- 
chemical laws relating to gas manufacture; and, again, at the 
meeting of this Association held in Perth in 1880, I read a paper 
entitled “ Jottings on the Principles Involved in Gas Manufac- 
ture.’’+ In both of these communications, attention was directed 
to (among other matters) the valuable function performed by the 
vacant space over the coal in the retorts, in affecting the gasifica- 
tion of the evolved hydrocarbon vapours. 

It was explained that heat could be applied in two ways to the 
cracking-up of those vapours—viz., by their direct contact with 
heated surfaces, and by radiant heat; and that the effects of 
heat applied to the vapours in these two ways were very different. 
It was shown that, when the vapours were brought into direct 
contact with heated surfaces, they were cracked-up indis- 
criminately and injuriously; the carbon of their constitution being 
largely deposited upon the heated surfaces, and the resulting 
gases having in consequence a lower illuminating power. It was 
pointed out that, on the other hand, when radiant heat was 
made to act upon the vapours—as in an empty space over the 
coals in the retort—the heat and the vapours had what might be 
described as a selective action for each other; that the more 
complex the constitution of the vapours the more powerfully 
did they absorb the radiant heat, and the more strongly did 
the radiant heat act upon them; and that the more complex 
vapours were thus gasified selectively, and a better quality of gas 
was produced. It was further explained that all forms of retorts 
for the carbonization of shale for the production of paraffin oil in 
which there was a vacant space over the shale had proved failures 
and been abandoned, owing to the selective action of radiant heat 
in gasifying the oil vapours in the empty space ; and that, on the 
other hand, all forms of retorts that had been tried for the pro- 
duction of illuminating gas that had no vacant space over the 
coal carbonized had equally been failures, owing to the excessive 
production of tars; also that when attempts were made to gasify 
the vapours that went to form tars, by passing them through the 
interstices of a mass of red-hot coke, the process had been equally 
a failure, owing to the low illuminating power of the resulting 
gas. 
The cracking-up of the tar vapours by radiant heat results in 
the carbon set free during the gasifying process being in a very 
flocculent condition, which is attended with the difficulty that the 
carbon is carried forward in the current of gas, and is deposited 
in the stand-pipes. In practice, it has therefore been found neces- 
sary to adjust the charge of coal in relation to the vacant space, 
so that sufficient tar may be left ungasified to wash down and 
prevent trouble from the flocculent sooty deposit. Mr. Isaac Carr, 


_ of Widnes, made a meritorious attempt to supplement the action 


of radiant heat in ordinary retorting arrangements, by providing 
each setting with a large empty heated duct, through which the 
gaseous and volatile products were passed. This arrangement 
had, however, to be abandoned in consequence of the difficulties 
to which reference has just been made. 

At our meeting in Dundee in 1893, I had the honour to read 
before you a paper, on “ The Principles of the Production of Illu- 
minating Gas from Liquid Hydrocarbons,” in which reference was 
made to these previous communications, and there was described 
a further development of the principle of cracking-up oil and tar 
vapours by the action of radiant heat. That principle was sup- 
plemented by a method of treating these vapours by employing 
the oils or tars to be cracked-up as scrubbing or washing agents, 
to absorb the ungasified portions of the cracked-up vapours and 
to wash back into the retort the flocculent carbon set free by the 
action of the radiant heat and carried forward in the current of 


~ * See “ JouRNAL,” Vol. XXXII., p. 715. Ibid, Vol. XXXVIL., p. 299. 
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gases. This method of cracking-up oils and tars has come to be 
known as the “ Peebles Process.” 

The practical results from the process demonstrated that 
the principle of cracking the vapours in a fractional manner, by 
submitting them to the action of radiant heat in a large empty 
retort, was sound; and that a greater amount of enriching or 
illuminating value could be got from a given quantity of oils or 
tars than by any other known means. The working of the process 
taught us other lessons of great importance. It showed that the 
presence of an inert vapour or gas greatly interfered with the 
action of radiant heat; that the diluting action of such vapours 
required that the walls of the retort should be heated to a higher 
temperature to give radiant heat of sufficient force to do the same 
amount cf cracking of the oil vapours; and that, asa consequence, 
the portion of the vapours coming in contact with these exces- 
sively heated walls was over-decomposed, and the vapours in the 
empty space were also decomposed in a manner which reduced 
the enriching value of the resulting gasified products. 

Three years ago, at our meeting in Edinburgh, I had the honour 
of contributing yet another paper, dealing with “ The Principles 
Involved in the Production of Gas by Different Processes, and 
their Relative Values,” in which the lessons taught us by the 
Peebles process were fully brought under your notice, and more 
particularly their bearing upon the modern methods of using 
water gas in the production of illuminating and heating gases. 

That paper being of such recent date, and as I have still more 
recently drawn attention to the matter in the pages of the 
‘** JOURNAL OF GAs LIGHTING,’ it is only necessary that I should 
briefly refer to the points directly bearing upon my present 
subject. After drawing attention to the principles involved in 
the production of water gas by the Dellwik and Lowe processes, 
and showing that the principle of utilizing the largest possible 
heat-energy of the carbon of the coke by burning it to carbon 
dioxide during the blow period had been first used in the Dellwik 
process, I showed that the principle was not new, but that it was 
well known and had been for a long time recognized and applied 
in the working of the Lowe process by Messrs. Humphreys and 
Glasgow. Attention was next drawn to the fallacy of the oft- 
made statement that hydrocarbon vapours, such as those from 
oil and coal, gave higher illumination or enriching value when 
cracked-up in an atmosphere of water gas than when cracked-up 
by themselves ; and it was stated that those holding these erro- 
neous views had been led to devise methods of applying water gas 
to the process of carbonizing coal, and to give results which were 
fallacious, or at least misleading. 

After reference to a novel method of carbonizing or cracking- 
up coal and oil vapours in a revolving or moving gas-producer 
(which, in passing, it may be stated, is still in operation, doing 
good work), your attention was next drawn to the relative values 
of the different grades of gas—their cost of production and cost 
to the consumer ; and the paper concluded by a reference to the 
method then recently introduced in America of distributing gas 
under very high pressures as a possible means of modifying the 
relative values and cost of the different grades of gas. 

Having thus rapidly reviewed the laws and principles involved 
in the production of illuminating and heating gases of different 
gcades which on former occasions I have had the honour of 
bringing under your notice, we have now to consider how we can 
most advantageously apply these principles, so as to obtain from 
the materials employed the largest possible amount of light and 
heat in the gaseous form, of a sufficiently high calorific power per 
unit volume to suit the purposes for which we require it. 

The process of gasifying coal by burning or decomposing it by 
a mixture of air and steam in producers (as in the Mond arrange- 
ment) is undoubtedly the most economical method of converting 
the coal into gaseous fuel of low grade. As you are aware, the 
economy of the process arises from the very small cost for plant 
and labour required per ton of coal gasified; from the percentage 
of the contained nitrogen converted into ammonia, which practi- 
cally covers the cost of the low class of coal used; and from the 
ease with which the process lends itself to the regeneration of the 
heat leaving the producer, so as to leave stored up in the result- 
ing gases a high percentage of the heat energy of the coal. The 
gas produced by the process is, however, of such a low grade that, 
although excellently suited for heating on a large scale and for 
motive purposes, it is quite unsuited for our purpose. 

To obtain a gas of sufficiently high grade or calorific value per 
unit volume to pay the extra cost of purification, storage, and dis- 
tribution, and to suit the purposes for which we require it, it is 
necessary to separate the products of the combustion of the por- 
tion consumed in air, to do the work of carbonizing the coal and 
to convert the carbon of the residual coke into water gas, from 
the resulting combustible gases; and the problem we have to 
consider is how this can be most economically accomplished. 

It would appear from the carefully conducted experimental 
trials, and the results that have been obtained in the practical 
working of the Dellwik process, that the carbon of the residual 
coke can, from a purely thermal point of view, be as economically 
gasified by the Dellwik as by the Mond process. The whole of 
the valuable nitrogen contained in the coke, instead of being 
largely recovered as ammonia, is, however, converted into free 
nitrogen and lost. 

By our present method of carbonizing the coal, a very large 
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proportion of the combined nitrogen contained in the coal 
appears as free nitrogen in the resulting gases, and is also lost. 
One of the main objects of this suggested process is to recover a 
considerable proportion of the nitrogen that is at present lost as 
ammonia. 

Although the nitrogen compounds present in coal are very 
differently constituted in different varieties, and yield different 
results according to the manner in which the coal is distilled or 
carbonized and gasified, yet all research and practical observa- 
tion would indicate that the portion of combined nitrogen elimi- 
nated during the carbonizing of the coal is, as it leaves the coal, 
combined either in the form of ammonia or of basic nitrogeneous 
hydrocarbon compounds; and it is only when the coal is carbon- 
ized at high temperatures that the free nitrogen appears in the 
gases, and then only (or at least mainly) during the later stages of 
the carbonizing process. During these later stages, the quantity 
of hydrogenized gases is so small as to be unable to protect the 
ammonia after leaving the coal, or to prevent it being cracked-up 
into free nitrogen and hydrogen, or being decomposed and con- 
verted into cyanogen compounds. 

The proportion of the combined nitrogen contained in the coal 
which is thus lost is very large; in the case of many coals it is 
nearly equal to twice the whole quantity recovered as ammonia 
under existing conditions. Now, keeping in view the facts we 
have just been considering, it appears to me that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the ammonia cracked-up and lost may be 
preserved by passing the water gas produced from the residual 
coke by the Dellwik process through the retorts during the car- 
bonizing process, and, if possible, in gradually increasing quanti- 
ties as the carbonizing of the coal progresses and as the tempera- 
ture of the retort and its contents rises. The atmosphere in the 
retort, being water gas and therefore containing hydrogen, would 
have the triple effect of shielding the volatile products coming from 
the coal, including the hydrocarbons as well as the ammonia, from 
over-decomposition by the heat of the high temperature which 
it is necessary to employ in order to enable the heat conducted 
to carbonize the coal resting upon the bottom of the retort 
within the allotted time ; second, it would prevent, or at least 
very much reduce, the formation of cyanogen and sulphur com- 
pounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen, and would thus 
render the resulting gases easier of purification; and, third, as 
demonstrated by Mr. R. Tervet, the hydrogen of the water gas 
would assist in liberating as ammonia some of the nitrogen that 
would otherwise remain fixed in the coke. With regard to the 
last-mentioned action of the water gas upon the coke, it might 
with advantage be continued after the coke has been withdrawn 
from the carbonizing retorts, by transferring it in the highly- 
heated condition into large vertical chambers or retorts. These 
might be placed over the Dellwik producers, and connected in 
such a manner that their lower ends would discharge the coke 
direct into the producers, so that the highly-heated products of 
combustion during the blow period would pass up an annular 
space surrounding the coke chambers or retort, and keep the 
contained coke at a sufficiently high temperature to enable the 
very hot blue water gas, which during the period of its produc- 
tion would be passed up through the large mass of contained 
coke, to continue, under favourable conditions, its function of 
eliminating a further portion of the fixed nitrogen as ammonia. 
The ammonia so obtained could conveniently be directly absorbed 
from the blue water gas by sulphuric acid. 

By such a modification and addition to existing plant, I feel 
fairly confident (from past experience in such matters) that the 
yield of ammonia per ton of coal would be considerably increased. 
With some varieties of coals, it might be double that at present 
obtained. 

Possibly, in the future, both the carbonizing of the coal and the 
gasification of the resulting coke may be accomplished in a modi- 
fied form of producer, similar to that suggested; the carbonizing 
being done in the upper part of the retorting chamber, and the 
volatile products continuously withdrawn by a positive measuring 
exhauster. 

Having thus carbonized the coal under the protecting influence 
of the blue water gas produced from the residual coke in a modi- 
fied Dellwik producer, and by this means obtained a mixed gas 
of higher calorific value and freer than before from cyanogen and 
sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen, with a 
largely increased yield of ammonia, it only remains to consider 
the best method of working up the increased yield of tar that 
would result from the use of the larger volume of water gas in 
the carbonizing retorts, and the conversion of this tar into gases 
or into hydrocarbon vapours sufficiently volatile to be taken up 
and carried away in permanent diffusion through the mixed 
gases, and also the addition of such other enrichment as may 
be required to bring up the grade of the gas when this is neces- 
sary. 

This would be done by a modified application of the principles 
of the Peebles process. Instead of carrying the process to the 
full extent of cracking up the tars into gaseous hydrocarbons and 
carbon or coke, it would be stopped short when the residues 
had assumed the condition of pitch—a substance likely to remain 
valuable so long as in coal-mining a quantity of coal dust is pro- 
duced that requires to be cemented together to form a fuel. 

With this object, the slightly inclined retorts for the fractional 
distillation and cracking-up of the distilled vapours from the tars 
would be provided at their lower ends with receptacles for the 
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residual pitch, or with means for its continuous flow into suitable 
recelvers. 

The tar to be distilled and gasified would, as usual in the 
Peebles process, be fed into, and pass down, the stand-pipe and 
flow along the bottom of the retort at such a rate that in its 
passage it would be distilled; the more volatile portions would 
be evaporized ; and the residues would reach the lower end as 
pitch, from which it would be continuously or periodically with- 
drawn. The vapours distilled from the tars on their passage 
to the stand-pipe would be subjected to the selective cracking-up 
action of the radiant heat from the walls of the retort. The 
cracked-up products, after leaving the retort, would be brought 
into contact with the mixed coal and blue water gas, by which 
the portions sufficiently gasified would be carried away, while the 
portions not sufficiently gasified would be condensed or absorbed 
by the fresh tars from the coal, and along with these fresh tars 
would be passed back to the retorts, carrying with them the sooty 
flocculent carbon, to be passed out at the opposite end of the re- 
torts as a constituent of the residual pitch. The process would 
thus go on continuously; the cracking-up retorts being only 
stopped when it was necessary to remove the crust of carbon 
that would gather upon their inner surfaces. 

The quality or grade of gas produced by such a process would, 
of course, vary according to the quality of the coal from which it 
was produced. With cannels and coals containing much volatile 
matters and a low yield of coke, the gas would be of higher grade, 
possessed of considerable illuminating power even in flat-flame 
burners. With the ordinary run of gas coals, the illuminating and 
heating power would be proportionately lower in grade. But, 
even with ordinary bituminous slack, the gas produced would be 
of a sufficiently high grade to be quite suitable for incandescent 
Welsbach mantles, for cooking, for heating, and for the supply of 
gas-engines. It would at once respond to enrichment if it was 
desired to confer illuminating power uponit; and the enrichment 
could be very conveniently done by cracking-up a proportion of 
oil in the retorts used for the cracking-up ofthe tar vapours. Or, 
when cannel coal or shales could be obtained at lower prices, 
these could be carbonized at lower temperatures, and the result. 
ing tars cracked-up by the Peebles process retorts. The enrich- 
ment thus obtained would be easily regulated ; and would be of a 
perfectly permanent character, and would, under present con- 
ditions, cost less than 3d. per candle per 1000 cubic feet. 

The cost of a gas manufactured on these principles would, of 
course, largely depend on the cost and character of the coal and 
other materials employed and the grade of gas manufactured. 
Under any circumstances, the increased yield of ammonia would 
be considerable, and with some coals my experience in the past 
would lead me to expect it would be very large. The value of 
the pitch that would be obtained would be quite equal to that got 
for the whole tars obtained by the present method; while the 
portion of tars cracked would yield a gas of high enriching 
value. The labour required need not be costly, as a large pro- 
portion of the work could be done by machinery or by gravitation, 
or by both. And the class of coal that could be used for the 
lower grades of gas would in many cases not cost so much as 
ordinary gas coals less the price of the coke obtained from them. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, it should be possible 
to produce the different grades of gas, on the suggested principles, 
at a considerably less cost than at present, and at a cost that 
would enable them to be supplied to compete on a superior foot- 
ing with other existing methods of obtaining light, heat, and 
power. . 

Had time permitted, I would have liked to have considered 
with you the subject of the purification of low-grade gas by the 
larger quantity of ammonia that will be obtained, as a further 
means of reducing costs. But to do so would extend this paper 
to inordinate length. I may briefly explain, however, that the 
principle of the method of decomposing the salts of ammonia 
present in gas-liquor —liberating the combined gases and leaving 
the ammonia in solution in the liquor in the caustic state, ready 
to be re-applied to absorb the impurities from the gas—consists in 
an inversion of the method for the liberation of the ammonia 
from the liquor in manufacturing sulphate by the process in use 
at the Hamilton Gas-Works, as described by Mr. J. Ballantyne at 
the recent meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers**—that is, 
under considerable pressure, instead of under a vacuum. Just 
as the vacuum favours the liberation of the ammonia from the 
liquor at a lower temperature, so the influence of great pressure 
is to retain the ammonia in solution while allowing the higher- 
tensioned and less soluble gases to escape. Those interested in 
the subject may be referred to the patent No. 16,052 of 1885. 

_ In conclusion, I have to remark that I fully recognize that had 
it not been for the former connection between this Association 
and the subject of my paper, what I have now said would have 
been more appropriately read before a Southern or Continental 
Association, where the progress in the use of the lower grades of 
gas, and in processes for their production, has made, and is making, 
more rapid progress than with us. The progress is said to be 
mainly due to the character of the available supply of gas-pro- 
ducing materials; and possibly in many cases that is so. Here in 
Scotland, and also in America, with large supplies of low-priced 
high-grade gas-producing materials, the lowering of the power of 
gas has been, and probably will be, slower ; and so long as a large 
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percentage of the gas continues to be used in flat-flame burners, 
and the relative costs of the different grades of gas, in relation to 
the prices it is necessary to charge to the consumer in order to 
cover capital and other fixed charges, remain as at present, it 
will be to the advantage of the consumer to continue to supply 
the higher grades of gas. It is not the cost of production, nor 
the selling price alone, but their relation to each other and the 
purposes for which the gas has to be used that have to be con- 
sidered when deciding what grade of gas can be most economi- 
cally supplied; and taking these factors into consideration, it 
does not appear that the recent reductions in grades of gas and 
in prices will be to the immediate advantage of the consumer. 

While, however, the higher grades of gas may be the best to 
supply under present conditions, there is no doubt that the trend 
of the gas industry, both commercially and technically, is in the 
direction of manufacturing and supplying a lower grade of gas; 
and it is quite possible—nay almost certain—that in the future, 
as illumination by incandescent mantles increases and that by 
incandescent carbon disappears, the relative cost of the pro- 
duction of gases and their value and cost to the consumer may 
be so altered (more particularly through the greater technical 
advancement in the manufacture and distribution of the lower 
grades of gases) that these grades will become the most economi- 
cal to supply. I trust that what I have brought under your 
notice to-day may be helpful in that direction, by suggesting the 
development of methods of producing economically from coal the 
largest possible amount of heat energy in the form of gaseous 
fuel of low grade, but still of sufficiently high grade to suit our 
purposes. I also hope that my paper may supply those of you 
who are occupied in smaller works with hints as to how to obtain 
improved results in the production of the higher grades of gas 
from the coals you are now using. 


[In the regretted absence of Mr. Young, the foregoing paper 
was read by Mr. James M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton. | 


Discussion. 


The PREsIDENT said they had listened with very great pleasure 
to the reading of the paper. A desire had been expressed by 
some that there should be a discussion upon it. The author 
wanted it discussed, if they cared for it; and Mr. M‘Gilchrist 
would be prepared to answer any questions, so far as he could. 

Mr. M‘GILcuRIST was afraid there was some misunderstanding 
on the part of the President. He would be very glad to open a 
discussion ; but he would not like to attempt to answer questions 
that might be raised on a paper such as Mr. Young’s. The 
Association and the gas industry were under a deep debt to Mr. 
Young, not only for this, but for all the other papers he had con- 
tributed. These papers were nothing short of what might be 
termed a historical connection between the Association and the 
subject of the paper. Each of Mr. Young’s communications had 
been, so to speak, an evolution of the principles that had been 
previously brought under their notice. The best evidence, to his 
mind, that these were sound, and had been carefully wrought 
out by a master hand, was to be found in their wide applica- 
tion, more particularly in the oil industry and in the Mond 
process, which was now so much read about. He had no doubt 
that, as in the past, it would be found that the gas-producing 
process suggested in the paper just read would form the basis of 
a further application of the principles in the future development 
of the gas industry. The papers set forth principles and facts 
which did not lend themselves readily for discussion. However, 
Mr. Young would be glad to reply, thrcugh the press, to any 
questions which might be raised in the discussion. To his mind, 
the only point they could profitably discuss was the principles on 
which the different grades of gas should have their relative values 
assessed. He had no sympathy with those who reduced the price 
of gas and at the same time lowered the quality out of all propor- 
tion as regarded value. They simply robbed the consumers, while 
atthe same time posing asbenefactors. In talking over the subject 
with Mr. Niven, of Calcutta, who, unfortunately, had been called 
to the East again, Mr. Niven suggested that, as a compliment to 
the author of the paper, the Association might publish the dif- 
ferent papers that Mr. Young had from time to time given them. 
He heartily agreed with the suggestion, because he thought that 
their friend Mr. Young was the highest authority in connection, 
not only with their own industry, but with the industry of oil 
making. He thought that possibly the sale of the book, in pub- 
lished form, would leave a very small charge, if any, to be met by 
the Association ; and he hoped that the Committee would take 
up the suggestion of Mr. Niven’s, which, he thought, would in 
some way be a compliment to Mr. Young, who richly deserved 
everything they could give in the way of thanks for the great 
skill and the great labour he had given, in connection with the 
subjects that were peculiarly his own. 

Mr. D. Ropertson (Dunoon) thought that Mr. Young had been 
very happy in the medium he had chosen to convey his paper 
before them. Mr. M‘Gilchrist had filled the position to perfec- 
tion. There was one particular passage which, with Mr. M‘Gil- 
christ’s permission, he might refer to, and which he thought Mr. 
M‘Gilchrist read with most peculiar appreciation, rolling it, as 
it were, like a sweet morsel under his tongue—he referred to 
the passage relating to the illuminating power of gas. Mr. 
Young’s remarks were very appropriate at this time; for it was 
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quality of gas in so great a degree while reducing the price in a 
much smallerdegree. It was not at all fair to the consumer, be- 
cause it was, after all, light which the consumer, was buying, and 
not gas. The Association should support the suggestion con- 
veyed by Mr. M‘Gilchrist. There was no doubt they were very 
much indebted, as an Association, to Mr. Young. In his opinion, 
Mr. Young was head and shoulders above any one in Scotland 
in his peculiar department of gas manufacture; and it would 
be paying only a just compliment to him that the Association 
should publish the separate papers Mr. Young had read before 
them. He was sure they would get much greater benefit by 
reading them in a concentrated form than they had done in 
listening to the papers when read. The paper came upon them 
so suddenly that they could not do it full justice that day. He 
had to thank Mr. M‘Gilchrist for reading the paper; and he 
thought the Association ought to thank Mr. Young for contri- 
buting it. 

Mr. A. Witson (Dawsholm) had also to thank Mr. Young 
personally for the communication he had put before them, and 
he thought the Association were highly honoured in having such 
a paper given tothem. As Mr. Young said, perhaps his paper 
would be more appreciated by a Southern or Continental Associ- 
ation. At the same time, they must take it as an evidence of the 
high appreciation in which he held their Association, that he had 
sent the paper there that day. There were a great many points 
in it which he was sure ought to be discussed. At the same time, 
they had neither the time nor the ability to discuss them as they 
ought to be discussed. In pointing the way towards which car- 
bonizing in the future might tend, Mr. Young was, as usual, 
looking well ahead, and giving them the technical side of the 
subject in advance. He could bear out what the author had 
said where he spoke of the value of the radiant heat 
in giving a better quality of gas. They found this to be the 
case in the making of their oil gas. They used a large-sized 
upright retort, and the oil was sprayed into it. In this way, 
they got the benefit of the radiant heat, and they obtained a 
really very good result. In smaller works, the same result would 
not be got. This was probably due to the same reason. They 
found that when their sprays were not working nicely—when the 
oil was dropping down to the bottom of the retort, and coming 
into contact with the heated surface there—they did not get the 
same results. But when the oil went in in a fine spray, and got 
vaporized before it touched the side, and then went on to the other 
vessel where it got gasified—the whole of the work being done by the 
radiant heat—they got much betterresults. They obtained from 70 
to 80 cubic feet of gas of from 100 to 120 candles of enriching value 
per gallon, which was certainly a very good yield from shale oil. 
At the same time, while they obtained very good results from the 
enriching plant, and in spite of what Mr. M‘Gilchrist had said, 
he still thought that enriching was money thrown away. It was 
getting out of date; and even Mr. Young himself, if they turned 
to the end of his paper, had to give in to the inevitable. There 
was no mistake about it. They would have to come to this 
lower grade of gas; and the sooner they all faced it, and did their 
best to bring it about, he thought it would be the better for gas 
undertakings and consumers. To make a high-grade gas and 
use it in flat-flame burners, when they could have incandescent 
burners with low-grade gas, which gave them five or six times the 
light at less cost, was a waste of energy. The sooner the Asso- 
ciation gave up trying to push high-grade gas, and advised every- 
one to try to get on with the new style, he was convinced that 
the sooner they would do good work for the whole of the gas 
industry in Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. CARMICHAEL (Barrhead) said that gas managers in 
the present day seemed to be highly satisfied when they got from 
20 to 30 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal; but Mr. 
Young pointed out that this was only about a third of what was 
derivable. He understood from the paper that a large propor- 
tion of the ammonia might be recovered by introducing water 
gas into the retorts. Now, that seemed to him to be a bit of a 
difficulty. He did not know how the retorts would stand it. In 
a works where they had twenty or thirty retorts working, would 
they have to introduce the water gas into every one of them? 
Then Mr. Young went on to say that, as the temperature rose, 
more water gas must be introduced. This meant that it would 
require a very expert man to watch the process; and he thought 
that this, also, was a little objectionable. He supposed that Mr. 
Young meant, by the introduction of water gas into the retorts, to 
cool the retorts, and so preserve the ammonia, and catch it up 
afterwards. In his 1882 paper, he pointed out advantages just the 
same as he was now advocating; and the question might be 
asked how it was that gas managers had been so slow in 
profiting by the views then expressed. No wonder that he 
said the paper might have been more suitable for a Southern 
or a Continental Gas Association. The only explanation which 
came into one’s mind was the expense of adding the additional 
plant, and also the cost of proper supervision of the plant. They 
would require to employ expert men to watch the temperature 
and other things. He was sure, however, that they were highly 
pleased with the paper; and he agreed that they ought to com- 
pliment and thank Mr. Young for it, and for all the other most 
excellent papers he had contributed to the Association. He had 
no doubt—the thought occurred to him while Mr. M‘Gilchrist was 
reading the paper—that Mr. Young must think they had a con- 
siderable amount of Scotch caution about them, seeing they had 








been so long (twenty-one years), and had done nothing in regard 
to his former paper. He did not suppose any manager in Scot- 
land had taken up his process, or was trying in any way to recover 
ammonia in the manner suggested. Mr. M‘Gilchrist seemed to 
him also to emphasize the point about low-grade gas. He was 
quite in sympathy with what Mr. Wilson said in regard to that ; 
and he would like to ask, What about the information contained in 
the President’s address, about mantles and burners being got for 
1s.each? He did not think there was any use at all in keeping 
up a high-grade gas, when these burners could be obtained for 
such a small sum. 

Mr. A. WADDELL (Dunfermline) was sure they were all very 
much indebted to Mr. Young for having his paper read. Like 
his friend who had just sat down, it did appear to him that, in the 
meantime, perhaps, the suggestion was rather complicated; but 
he did not think they should find fault with it, because he had no 
doubt that, if it were started, the process might be simplified in 
some way. He would like those who had spoken in favour of 
high-grade gas to recall what had been taking place over a number 
of years, and to ask them if their gas was now what it was 
before. Could anyone say that it was! Nota bit ofit. It was 
falling down in illuminating power, notwithstanding all that had 
been said about keeping it up; and it was bound to fall. He 
did not understand how some kept on crying “ Keep up the 
quality.” If they could do it, it was all right; but it was useless 
to keep on crying “ Keep up the quality,” when it was all the time 
coming down. They must face the question as it stood before 
them. They had Mond gas and the like coming into the field, 
and a much larger use of gas for cooking, heating, and power. 
All this made it a piece of nonsense to go on crying to keep up the 
quality of gas. They would be left a long way behind if they did. 
They must keep the market; otherwise the plant they had would 
not be long wanted to supply the high-grade gas which was 
spoken of. 

Mr. W. Ewrnc (Greenock), like the previous speakers, thought 
they were greatly indebted to their old friend Mr. Young for his 
paper. He had stood by the Association for many years, and 
had given them some very able papers and valuable hints on the 
making of gas. It was some twenty-seven years since he was 
associated, as a boy, with Mr. Young in a laboratory at Hamilton, 
where he carried out some very interesting experiments in 
connection with the enrichment of gas. Mr. Young had con- 
tinued on similar lines ever since, and had often contributed 
valuable information to the North British Association, and, pre- 
viously, to the West of Scotland Association. In connection with 
the recovery of ammonia from coal, in 1894 or 1895 he might say 
he had considerable experience, much on the same lines as indi- 
cated by Mr. Young. He had the privilege of designing and 
erecting a complete plant for the manufacture of gas for heating 
purposes—practically for the distilling of coal for its bye-products. 
The process in operation then, as applied, was by the use of super- 
heated steam injected behind the retort. The ammoniarecovered 
was practically what Mr. Young indicated—even more. In some 
instances as high as go lbs. per ton of coal was recovered. It 
was a large experiment, and was successful, as vouched for by 
two eminent chemists. He thought that, as time moved along, 
the process would be in operation in his own works. It was a 
means of making the best of their residual products; and on 
residual products would depend, to a large extent, the profits of 
gas undertakings in the future. The reduction in the illuminating 
power of the gas was another very important factor in their 
future success. In his opinion, 15-candle gas was good enough 
for any purpose. In Scotland, many thousands of pounds were 
wasted every year owing to the peculiar conditions under which 
they worked. The sooner they came to realize that 15-candle gas, 
or even less, should be the standard for all purposes, the better 
would be the profits of the gas undertakings. They were as yet 
working only on the outside fringe of gas manufacture. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) said if they looked into the paper they 
would find that Mr. Young first of all dealt with illuminating gas 
in its ordinary sense, then followed up with the introduction of 
water gas, and, finally, dealt with the distillation of tar. Mr. 
Young claimed that his process would give a great increase in the 
yield of ammonia; but, of course, the first cost of the plant to be 
used would be a great consideration. He did not think the 
method could be adapted to their present forms of retorts; they 
must be something in the form of a producer—at least of an up- 
right retort. Hehadno doubt, also, that the increase of ammonia 
was due to the amount of air that was introduced along with the 
steam. In blast-furnaces, the nitrogen which was separated from 
the coal was recovered in a greater degree than in gas-works. 
Of course, it was generally obtained as a bye-product; but if they 
came nearer to that form of retort, they would find it as he had 
said. Perhaps some of the members might give them informa- 
tion as to what was obtained in blast-furnaces. There was an- 
other new point which might be adverted to—that was, the wash- 
ing of the gas by sulphuric acid. Hitherto they had only washed 
it with ammonia in some form or other; and it was quite a new 
departure to suggest the washing of it with sulphuric acid. This 
point was worth considering, and perhaps developing to a greater 
extent than in sulphate plant in connection with gas making. 
They would then not have three or four plants to look after, but 
only one vessel, in which they would make gas, and would also 
produce pitch and sulphate of ammonia, instead of having to deal 
with these substances afterwards. 
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Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky (Perth) said his interest had been aroused 
by the remarks that had been contributed to the discussion. It had 
occurred to him, in connection with some of the elementary 
matters referred to in the paper, that it was possible that they 
might maintain a high-grade gas by giving attention to some of 
the points enumerated, without increasing the cost to the con- 
sumer; and, in any case, if this could be done, there was no 
necessity why they should rush into low-grade gas simply 
because it might suit certain places to supply low-grade gas. 
If they took a case, they had the advocates of high-grade gas 
selling gas at a comparatively high price, and they could not, 
for a moment, allow a high selling price to be an excuse, or, in 
any case, they could not allow the plea for a high-grade gas 
to be introduced for selling at a high price. But neither could 
they allow the man who was selling gas at a low price to be 
maligned, or to be thrown into the category of progressive men, 
who were reducing the quality of the gas. For example, take 
the case of a Scotch retort of 25 in. by 14 in. section, charged 
with 13 cwt. of good cannel coal, and drawn in three hours. If 
they wanted to destroy good material, that was just the line to 
go upon. But if they wanted to make good gas, then follow Mr. 
Young’s example, fill the retort, drop in the charge heavy, and 
they would get the very best return from the material used. 
Again, they might take the case of a manager who said: “ Now I 
use cannel coal; I do not believe in any of your peas, or dross, 
or nuts, or rubbish,” and they found that this man was using a 
third-class cannel. He did not call that cannel, and he did not 
call it high-grade gas he got from it. He told them flatly that the 
man who was using nuts, and who was getting 14-candle gas, could 
enrich his gas to 18 candles quite well; and he would produce the 
gas far better than the man who was buying third-class cannel, pay- 
ing £1 per ton for it, and getting 18-candle gas, for doing which 
he told them that he was a high-grade gas manufacturer. As a 
matter of fact, some of them had no photometers, and many of 
them did not know what quantity of gas was produced from the 
coal they carbonized. It was just a case of paying a price, and 
the coal must be good. If a consumer complained, just show 
him the coal being used. That was no guarantee. His expe- 
rience was that if they had a setting well heated, and put 33 cwt. 
of coal into a 25 in. by 14 in. retort, and drew in three or four 
hours, but dropped in the charge heavy and applied a sharp heat, 
they were sure to get a good result in the shortest time. Another 
point—he was advocating the manufacture of high-grade gas 
all the time—taking the cost of a gas undertaking, with fixed 
charges amounting to possibly from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 1o}d. per 1000 
cubic feet, they had that to begin with, suppose they did not 
make gas at all. If they did make gas, the coal bill amounted to 
6d. per 1000 cubic feet. What did it matter to the consumer, so 
far as the price of gas was concerned, whether they made 20 
or 30 candle gas? It would only make a difference of 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet. Their gross cost, to begin with, would be only 
6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and their fixed charges 1s. 1od. He had 
had fixed charges as high as 2s. 8d.; and at the present time his 
fixed charges were 1s. 74d. It did not matter, really, to the 
consumer, whether the gas was 20 or 30 candles, so far as the cost 
of material was concerned, because, if they reduced their gas to 
14 candles, they could not take off 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. In 
his case, therefore, it was better to maintain a suitable standard 
of gas—that was to say, a grade of gas that was suitable for 
power purposes, cooking, heating, or lighting. They might have 
another case (and perhaps such cases occurred in Scotland), 
where the fixed charges were 33d. per 1000 cubic feet, as in 
Glasgow, as compared with 1s. 73d. in Perth. He said that in 
Glasgow it might be, and probably was, right to reduce the gas 
to 14 candles, because the consumer participated in a correspond- 
ing reduction in price. The cost of coal in Glasgow might be, 
with the cost of handling, about 1s. 6d. If it could be reduced 
to 1s., the consumer got his price for gas reduced; while thecapital 
charges remained at 34d., until the production was increased 
sufficiently to reduce the fixed charges. It was a very different 
matter in a provincial town, where it was not possible to force up 
the output. The result was that the consumer did not get an 
equal return in the reduction of fixed charges. If it were possible 
to double the output in the space of five years, in his own case 
he would have a reduction of rod. per 1000 cubic feet, not through 
any ability on the part of those administering the affairs of the 
undertaking, but purely on account of the increased output. They 
very often got the price of gas reduced, not on account of any 
economy effected in the management of the department, but 
purely on account of the increased business. If this could be 
done by reducing the price and the quality, then they might give 
the consumer, five years hence, the benefit which had been pro- 
vided at the expense of theconsumers to-day. That was a larger 
question, and one which he did not intend to enter into that day ; 
but, in conclusion, he just wished to say that if they were going to 
argue the question of high-grade versus low-grade gas, let them be 
fair to themselves first, and then to their neighbours, and because 
they saw the price of gas reduced 1s. per 1000 cubic feet in a 
neighbouring town, do not let them say “ That is bad ;” but if they 
had any doubt upon the point, let them have their coal tested 
first, and then let them have their gas tested. 

Mr. T. Witson (Coatbridge) said he did not rise for the purpose 
of discussing the valuable paper of Mr. Young’s, because he had 
had no experience in the methods described. The principles of 
the paper he fairly understood. He was sure they were all very 
much indebted to him for bringing the paper before them, and to 





























Mr. M‘Gilchrist for reading it. But he was really surprised at 
what Mr. M‘Gilchrist said, in again bringing out his old favourite 
as to the quality of gas. It was a well-known fact that low-grade 
gas could be produced and supplied to the consumer much 
cheaper than high-grade gas. In fact, they had not burners 
nowadays which would consume a 28 or 30 candle gas; but 
they got as good a light, and better, with a 14 or 16 candle gas, 
with incandescent burners, as from 28-candle gas with flat-flame 
burners. In all modern towns, there would be about 75 per cent 
of the gas used in cooking, heating, and power purposes, and 
incandescent lighting. He thought that Mr. M‘Gilchrist should 
really part with that old favourite of his. 

Mr. A. WiLson asked to be allowed to say he was sure there 
were a number of points upon which they would all greatly 
benefit when they took the paper into their serious consideration, 
and gave it the amount of attention it so thoroughly deserved. 
Time, he supposed, would not permit of any of the many other 
points which were in the paper being taken up; but he would 
like to say, to put himself right, that, in talking of low-grade gas, 
what he meant was the gas that could be made practically 
without enrichment—gas made from the coal which was obtained 
in the district where the gas-works were situated. He thought 
this was the most economical gas to make. 

Mr. M‘Giccurist said it would be out of place for him to in 
any way reply to the remarks that had been made in regard to 
the paper, because it was Mr. Young’s paper, and he thought 
they would be far better served by allowing Mr. Young to reply. 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. M‘Lusky had fully answered those who 
wished to rush them into low-grade gas. He agreed with what 
Mr. Wilson said—that it was the coal which lay nearest to their 
hand they should use; but there were some gentlemen who argued 
in favour of low-grade gas as if it possessed some virtue. He 
could easily understand how their friends in the South were right 
upon the subject, because they used the coal that was to their 
hand; but in the North they were living in a land where there 
were millions of tons of rich gas-making material, and he could 
not understand their using a cheaper gas-producing coal. Maybe 
it was cheaper, but, at any rate, it was a coal producing a low 
illuminating power of gas; and they supplied it irrespective of 
whether it was cheaper per unit, light or no light. This was a 
point he was very strong upon; and he thought that Mr. Wilson 
had rightly stated that it was the coal which lay to their hand 
that they should use. He did not think that there was so very 
much in the enriching process; but still, the gentlemen who held 
to high-grade gas, if they could reach the point they aimed at by 
enriching, he thought they were on the right lines. On behalf of 
Mr. Young, he had to thank them for the kind words they had 
used regarding him; and if they had no objection, those remarks 
could be added to the other papers he had referred to, and, see- 
ing they had received the suggestion so readily, he trusted that 
the Committee, before many months were over, would be able to 
have the articles in book form, and issued to the members. 


— 
—— 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT AT THE 
DUNFERMLINE GAS-WORKS. 








By ALEXANDER WADDELL. 
(A Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers. | 


During the last fifteen years, the introduction of coal and coke 
handling plant to the larger gas-works has been common; and 
wherever the former has been well done, the results, I believe, 
have been so satisfactory that the ultimate adoption of one or 
other of the various forms, with improvements, will very soon be 
found in all gas-works having any claim to be modern. 

Regarding the handling of coke, especially hot coke, by so- 
called mechanical means, it is freely admitted that the cost of 
repairs of the plant is very excessive, being about fifteen times 
the cost of similar coal plant ; and apart from the coke being 
hot, the gritty nature of it must ever cause much greater wear 
and tear of the plant, which, together with the breaking of the 
coke, is sufficient, I fear, to minimize very largely any advantages 
in economy to be obtained from it, leaving, however, the largely 
increased facilities that are usually obtained by the introduction 
of machinery. . 

While the engineers of so many large works have succeeded in 
introducing plant with very general satisfaction and economy, In 
smaller works—say, making less than 200 million cubic feet per 
annum—this is no longer so easy a matter, as apparatus cannot 
be erected to handle the materials in smaller works at anything 
like the first cost of plant for larger ones. Indeed, the writer 
was asked the same sum to erect coal plant for Dunfermline with 
100 million cubic feet make, as had been asked for works of 
nearly double the size. In such cases this might be expected, 
because it would often be the same plant that would be supplied 


to each. 


Under these circumstances, it was evident that, for first cost, 
such plant in our case would form a high capital charge and com- 
pare badly with larger works. In dealing with our coal only, 
this plant would have been employed just a small part of the total 
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time, yet it was incapable of assisting (say) in the handling of coke 
or other materials; and when everything was counted, it would not 
pay for the handling of our coal alone. 

Sir George Livesey says,in his recent report on the Nottingham 
Gas-Works: “I have never wished to be able to say, from the entry 
of the coal into the works to the exit of the coke, nothing is 
touched by hand.” In my opinion, he cannot be a very sincere 
economist who feels anxious about such a thing; yet he would be 
still worse if he could gain by doing and would not. 

At the Informal Meeting of Gas Managers in March last year, 
I mentioned the desirability of taking advantage of rising ground 
as sites for gas-works—arranging as far as possible for the coal, 
&c., to be taken in on the high side of works, by rail, cart, or other 
motor, and the plant so placed as to take the fullest use of the 
coals falling (say) from trucks into the coal-store, from the store 
to the hand charging-shoot, and then the coke run from the retort 
mouthpiece by barrows or trucks into the store, storage-hopper, 
carts, &c. This arrangement, or some modification of it, still 
appears to me to afford, when opportunity presents itself, one of 
the simplest means of handling the coal and coke in gas-works. 
Its cost would be very small, and in all probability would be met 
in part by a reduced feu rent on a hillside. The arrangement 
would place small and medium-sized works in a position nearly 
equal to the larger ones for cost of plant and carbonizing. 

It is true these suggestions do not meet the case of existing 
works with quite a variety of circumstances. In the case of Dun- 
fermline, our site is flat, and only hand labour was employed. 
The results, I thought, left a fair field for the introduction of coal 
and coke handling plant; and, after long-continued and careful 
consideration, I decided that it was best. I believe that in works 
such as these, and in those of smaller size, it would be best to 
deal more or less completely with both coal and coke, and with 
plant other than the present mechanical elevators and conveyors. 
The capabilities of the Dunfermline plant are these: To store 
any coal or put it in the overhead hopper, and with equal ease to 
convey coal from the store to the overhead hopper; to take coke 
from the shoot hoppers, resting in the floor of the retort-house, 
and tip it on to the screen, from which it runs into railway 
waggons, or first put it into the store, and then on to the screen ; 
and to tip into the cart hopper whatever coke is wanted for local 
sales in cart or bag. In short, the coal is not touched with the 
shovel from the time it is conveyed into our siding—whether it 
has first to be stored, and then put into the overhead hopper, or 
whether the coke has first to be stored, and then put over the 
screen. 

The plant may be likened to a warehouse of three flats, with 
2-feet gauge railways on a level with each. The lower one is to 
enable the coke to be taken from the shoots in the sunk chamber 
and in the tunnels, and also the coal from the stores or from the 
hopper underneath the railway waggons. The middle flat is 
simply an elevated railway in the coal-store—one line running 
through the centre longitudinally and another transversely for 
storing the coal. The longitudinal line is continued through the 
gable of the coal-store to the coke-store and the cart hopper. 
The upper fiat is also an elevated railway to take the coke to the 
screen or the coal to the overhead hoppers, which have division- 
plates every 6 feet, so that the different qualities of coal can be 
kept separate. 

A hydraulic lift is used to take the materials from the lower to 
the upper levels. Whether coals come to hand wet or do not 
come at all for a few days, little trouble is experienced, as they 
can be got with equal convenience from the store. A hydraulic 
ram placed between the rails is used to tip the coals from the 
railway waggons; and a hydraulic capstan is employed to shunt 
the waggons. 

The capacity of the overhead hoppers is equal to 36 hours’ mid- 
winter supply ; of the coal-store, 1500 tons; and of the coke- 
store, 1600 tons. The plant is capable of storing 250 tons of 
coals in ten hours, or of filling the overhead hoppers in five 
hours; and it can deal with 125 tons of coke from the sunk cham- 
ber or the coke-store shoots (including screening) into trucks 
every ten hours. The total cost was £3200. Taking the sinking 
fund at 5 per cent. and the interest at 33 per cent., there is a 
capital charge for the first year of 362d. per ton of coal and coke 
to be handled. 

We have not, in the meantime, full work for our plant; one man 
per 10-hour shift being more than equal to dealing with all our 
coal and coke in midwinter. With one man working the plant, 
the costs are as follows: Storing coal, including tipping from 
railway waggons, 3d. per ton; raising coal from store or rail- 
way waggon hopper to the overhead hoppers, ?d. per ton; storing 


coke from the sunk chamber to the coke-store, 1d. per ton; | 
| suitable for handling coke alone. In his own case, he had only to 


raising coke from the sunk chamber hoppers or the coke-store 
hoppers to the overhead screen, 13d. per ton. 

I have made an estimate of the cost of handling the coal and 
coke, from the coal coming into the railway siding to its going 
into waggons as coke, including capital charges, as follows :— 
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The above figures are from the experience of the past three 








months’ working; but I should have preferred to be able to give 
you the actual figures for a full year. 

I am indebted to Mr. Bryson, the Manager of the Pumpherston 
Oil Company, for their labour costs and upkeep of machinery in 
connection with the handling of shale at their works, from the 
time it is delivered from the mine until the refuse is deposited on 
the waste-heap, as follows :— 





Wages. 
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Per Ton. 

Upkeep of haulage chains, roads, and hutches . o*3o0d. 
Do. of engine fans and other plant. . . . 0°25 
Total material . » o'55d. 


Expenditure per ton of shale, 2*30d. 


I give these figures because they are produced by plant of the 
same nature as our own, and also because they show what a field 
there still remains for improvement in the handling of material 
in gas-works, the greater part of which must be in the form and 
position of the retorts, to enable the work to be done in some way 
similar to the above. Undoubtedly the demand is already made 
for us to give a good supply of gas at a considerably lower rate 
than has heretofore been thought of; and, as you know, large 
and influential companies are telling us that if we do not do it 
they will. I do not look to anything of a revolutionary char- 
acter coming to our aid. We have only to realize the necessities 
of the times we live in, and then our trade, with all its experience 
and interest, is bound to succeed, and to grow in importance as 
one of the greatest needs of the present day. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure they had listened with plea- 
sure to the paper by Mr. Waddell. 

Mr. T. Witson (Coatbridge) thought it might be due to his bad 
hearing; but he had missed the cost of coal per ton, without 
depreciation and interest, if Mr. Waddell gave it. 

Mr. WaAvDDELL said he did give it; but he would go over it 
again. [He accordingly re-read the figures relating to cost.| 

Mr. Witson thought that Mr. Waddell was to be complimented 
on his paper. He had given them practical results, not the 
figures of any theory. He was exceedingly sorry that he had 
been prevented from viewing the plant; but he should take an 
early opportunity of seeing it. He himself was in a works which 
were, if not antiquated, certainly not very modern. He had no 
stoking machinery. He had thought seriously of introducing it; 
but he was never able to see where the work was being done 
cheaper than he was doing it. Mr. Waddell, however, had cer- 
tainly done it cheaper than he had been able to. At Coatbridge 
he was 8d. per ton more than Mr. Waddell. 

Mr. A. Witson (Dawsholm) thought that the main point in 
machinery of this construction was the small amount of wear and 
tear, compared with elevators and conveyors. Fora small works 
to have elevators and conveyors entailed a very large outlay for 
wear and tear, which added materially to the expense, and also as 
materially to the work of the manager, in the oversight of it. In 
this case, wear and tear fell mainly on the boxes and rails—things 
which were easily replaced. He had had the opportunity of going 
over the plant; and, taking it altogether, he thought it was very 
good in working, and, might he say, an original scheme. The way 
in which it had been adapted made it suitable for coal and coke; 
one hydraulic lift effecting both purposes. The plant had been 
put in in an economical manner; and, for the size of the works, 
he certainly thought it would prove very convenient and profit- 
able. Of course, when an original scheme like this was started, 
they never got the best results at the beginning. In the winter, 
when a good deal more was doing, it would be better, because 
Mr. Waddell had to have a certain number of men at work, 
whether he had employment for them or not. They hoped to 
hear by and bye about the year’s working; and if it turned out 
well, it might be an inducement to some to try to do better. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) said he had had much pleasure in seeing the 
work; and it appeared to him to be very~ ~nvenient for works such 
as Dunfermline. The plant worked from a siding which was just 
a little higher than the retort-house floor ; and he would be glad 
if Mr. Waddell would tell them whether such plant would be 


tip the waggon and he had the contents in the coal-store. The 
handling of the coke was his difficulty. The railway siding was 
20 feet above the retort house floor ; and hitherto they had had to 
cart material in order to get up to the level of their own railway 
siding. He would like to know what the arrangement would cost 
for coke alone. 

Mr. W. Ewina (Greenock) said Mr. Waddell’s arrangement 
had all the appearance of being the simplest and most effective 
scheme in operation in small gas-works; and the working cost of 
it, including interest and depreciation, exclusive of water, was 
1s.6d. per ton of coal. This was a very low figure indeed to car- 
bonize a ton of coal at, when they considered the saving of 
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labour and the ease with which men could manipulate a plant | 


of this description and its continuous progress, as it were, as well 
as the fact that they could handle both coke and coal with it, and 
that they could select the coal they wanted. If the coal were 
stored, they could take it and use it, which enabled them to have 
dry coal at all times. This was a great advantage, and, he 
had no doubt, would increase the quality of the gas. 


One thing | 


for which he admired the plant was its simplicity. The more | 


complicated gas-works were with machinery, the worse were 
the working results. This had been proved beyond dispute. 
Machinery as a labour-saver should be used wherever possible— 
to obviate the arduous work of the retort-house. In the work- 


from carts. The coal was delivered at 73d. per ton into the 
works. It was tipped down on an incline, and men broke it on 
the way, so that about 1d. per ton broke the coal. He under- 


| could to get makers to supply the plant. 
| however, he was told that they could not offer for it at all. 


stood the figures given by Mr. Waddell to include the breaking | 


of the coal, 
Mr. WADDELL said he did not use coal which required breaking. 
Mr. Ewinea thought this was an advantage, because there was 


The PRresIDENT said that, like Mr. M‘Lusky and some others, 


| he had had the pleasure of viewing the plant in operation at 


Dunfermline; and while it might strike one to some extent that it 
was not a scientific machine, it had the advantage of being a 
very simple arrangement. He had not yet seen a plant that 
could handle material as this one could. When Mr. Waddell’s 
back was turned, he asked a man a question; and his reply was 
that they had no trouble in handling 15 tons in an hour. 

Mr. WappDELL thanked the members very much for their ap- 
preciation of his paper. When he had had a full year’s working 
of the plant, he should be very pleased to give them all the figures 


| | relating to it ; and he would be very pleased to see anyone who 
ing of coal alone, in many places, it cost as high as 3d. or 4d. per | 
ton. At Hamilton, he introduced a system of high-level tipping | 


might come to Dumfermline to inspect it. It was difficult to get 
mechanical apparatus made which would pay in small works. 
He did not think it could be done. He did the very best he 
In regard to hot coke, 
He 
thought that if he had to pay so much for an elevating and coal 


_ handling plant, it really would not be worth his while to have it 


at all. 


no use in breaking if they could get a coal which did not require | 


to be broken. He would have great pleasure, at a later date, like 


Mr. Wilson, in paying a visit to Dunfermline, because plant of the | 


description in use there was well worthy of inspection. He had 
no hesitation in saying that it was a departure on new lines, and 
on correct lines—the lines of simplifying retort-house work. If 
they could save the labour in the retort-house, even if they were 
to pay an extra 3d. or so per ton, let them add machinery; but 
let them put in that which had the least wear and tear. Most 
machinery, elevators, and coke-conveyors had a life of only about 


ten years, and the repairs upon them, as had been said, were very | 


numerous and costly, though, he believed, a firm had recently 


was certainly a step in the right direction. No doubt, in large 
works, hot-coke conveyors were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. T. WiLson asked Mr. Ewing to give them his experience of 
coal-handling plant, as compared with hand labour. 

Mr. Ewina said he was in the very invidious position of having 
“to consume his own smoke.” His costs at Inchgreen had been 
greatly reduced by hand labour—by the application of a little 
“elbow grease.” He had now an installation of machinery being 
prepared which they were hopeful would be of great advantage 
over the older methods of hand labour. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky (Perth) was very pleased to have the 


opportunity of congratulating Mr. Waddell on the completion of | gn the above subject. 


He had had the privilege, on more than | 
one occasion, of visiting the Dunfermline Gas-Works, and of | 


this excellent scheme. 


seeing the scheme in its inception, in the early stages of con- 
struction, and latterly in full working order. 
he had been so taken up with it that he had stopped short with 


his mechanical appliances at Perth, and, whereas he had one half | 
of the retort-house served with coal breakers, elevators, and con- | 
veyor, he found that, in the meantime, with their limited resources, | 
they could not afford to duplicate their machinery. He had | 
therefore put down hydraulic hoists to elevate the coal and coke, | 
with this difference from the plant before them—that they had | 
made provision to serve the plant with power; and they were | 


Asa matter of fact, | 
| shown to be capable of being obtained by means of a laborator y 


He felt that before it was worth his while to have it, he 
must have one piece of plant to do all the work; and this arrange- 
ment was the outcome. Mr. Vass asked him a question—the 
only one he had to answer. It did not make any difference 
at all whether there was a high or a low level siding. It would 
be all right, provided they could have their coal-hopper sunk in 
the floor. Then the elevation made up for that. It did not matter 
much whether their railway was elevated or not. If Mr. Vass 
should think it worth his while to go in for charging machinery, 
he would have to raise his coal; and he could quite conceive that 
a very simple plant of this kind could be put up to deal with the 
coke, and to run it across into the waggons or into a hopper. It 
would be a very simple matter to have a hoist and an overhead 





. ( tly | hopper; and in this case they could use a hand-pump to work 
reduced this, and offered to do it at 75 per cent. on capital, which | 





ultimately to duplicate the present plant, when they thought it | 


advisable to do so. 
very handsome new works; and it was*necessary, in doing any- 
thing in the way of extension, to keep in view the ultimate re- 
sources of the establishment. When he said that the scheme had 
been adapted to their present case, and was well capable of ex- 
tension to conform to their future requirements, they would admit 
that they had paid a very high compliment to Mr. Waddell’s 
scheme. Their system of raiiways was, of course, quite different 
They had a high-level and a low-level railway; and it had been 
necessary, on this account, to have two hoists. They had, how- 
ever, taken advantage of the low-level connection in this way— 


They had done this advisedly. They had | 


the hoist, the expenditure for which might be about £150. 


_— — 
Re 


WESTERN (U.S.A.) GAS ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Meeting at Louisville. 
(Continued from p. 176.) 
NAPHTHALENE. 
Dr. W. H. Birchmore, of Brooklyn (N.Y.), delivered a lecture 
He commenced by quoting its properties 
as described in a recognized work on organic chemistry. Com- 


menting on the observed deficiency between the amount of lumi- 
nosity per ton of coal as obtained in ordinary working, and that 


analysis, he said that, by careful experiment and observation on a 
particular coal, he found that 65 per cent. of the benzene had d/s 

appeared, and that there was more naphthalene than was origi 

nally present in the coal. He proceeded to trace the re-arrange- 
ment of carbon and hydrogen atoms that takes place when benzene 
is decomposed with the formation of napthalene, and described 
an apparatus used for studying the synthetical formation of hy dro- 
carbons. This consisted of two gasholders, condensers, and a 
combustion tube packed with coke and heated to any desired 
temperature. One holder being filled with gas, and the other empty, 


| the sample would be caused to travel over the coke at any desired 


that they had erected adouble-action jigger screen, and they had | 
put through a tunnel for breeze and coke, in addition to the overhead | 


lines for coke, nuts, or smithy char. In regard to the matter 
of cost, he might say that they had not got down to Mr. Waddell’s 
figures yet, which might be due to more than one cause. In the 
first place, they paid their stokers the highest wages in Scotland ; 
in the second, they only worked them fifty hours per week; and 
in the third, they did not work them very hard. He must admit 
that he had very good men—they always had good men if they 
treated them well. They had been very long in the service; and 
when he said this, they would understand that they could not, 
within a year or two, unbend a man who had been accustomed to 
a certain kind of work for a certain time. He could not suddenly 
adapt himself to new conditions; and probably for this reason 
their costs were not so low as they might be. At the same time, 
in December, when their minimum demand was on, they car- 
bonized at 1s. 1d., from the time the truck of coal entered 
the works till the coke was deposited in the store. This 1s. 1d. 
did not include the exhauster attendant’s wages, nor the cost 
of loading coke for export. Over the year, their cost for coal 
stored, including the discharge of coal, and on to the coke bing, 
Was Is. 83d., or 2d. less than in the previous year. They used 


West’s machines for charging and drawing; and they purposed 
quenching in the chamber and loading for export right away, 
when the hoists were at work. 





velocity, and could be passed backward and forward any number 
of times. Naphthalene could be formed in this apparatus by pass- 
ing methane or several other carbon compounds in contact with 
the heated coke. The conditions obtaining in such an apparatus 
were almost exactly the same as those in a gas-works retort. Ifthe 
apparatus was charged with methane in its usual moist state, the 
result of passing it through the heated combustion tube was the 
formation of carbon monoxide, ethylene, ethane, free hydrogen, 
and carbon; while a considerable proportion remained unchanged. 
The extent of decomposition depended upon the temperature of 
the coke; and as this approached a white heat, other members of 
the ethylene series would be formed, such as propylene, amylene, 
butylene, and hexylene. The lecturer condemned the usual 
practice of analysts in stating the whole of the paraffins as 
methane, and all the olefines as ethylene, and thought that a 
process of further separation should be adopted. As soon as 
about 1 inch of carbon in the tube was red hot, ethylene made 
its appearance ; the amount increasing with each passage of the 
gas through the tube. When more of the carbon was heated, 
more ethylene appeared, and some of it went to form higher 
members of the series by simple addition ; but the bulk of these 
higher members was indefinite and never large. When a still 
greater area of the carbon was heated, a new phenomenon ap- 
peared—the formation of benzol; and a further continuation of 
the process was followed by the formation of naphthalene in con- 
siderable quantity. Some of the constituents of coal gas were 
already locked up in the coal, and only required liberation ; 
but others were the result of secondary action, and probably 
much of the naphthalene was formed in this manner. 

The relations of naphthalene to anthracene and phenanthrene 
were next considered; and the foregoing facts were then applied 
to the known effect—that up to a certain working temperature no 
trouble from naphthalene arose, but that it immediately ensued if 
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the temperature was exceeded. 


examined at leisure. The condenser could be cooled to zero 
Centigrade; thus effecting the separation of the hydrocarbon 
vapours. The gases, either before or after condensation, could 
be passed through a secondary retort or combustion tube as 
above described. With this apparatus, the coal could be 
treated in as many as twelve different ways. In this manner, 
he had, during several years, studied the properties of some 26 
different varieties of coal; and certain of his observations had 
a practical bearing on the naphthalene question. The selec- 
tion of the coal used was not a negligible quantity; and without 
naming any particular brands, he might refer tothe known fact that 
some coals gave no trouble and others were the reverse. Gas 
coals might be classified as follows: (a) Containing an excess of 
naphthalene solvents, (b) a saturated solution of naphthalene, 
and (c) an excess of naphthalene. He had observed that small 
samples were useless for determining the proportion of the sub- 
stance present. Samples from different parts of the same vein 
showed a variation of as much as 50 percent. In another case, 
a sample contained only 60 per cent. of the quantity found in a 
second sample of the same brand of coal taken two years later. 
When, in addition to this, the effects of secondary decomposition 
were considered, it was easy to see why some regarded naphtha- 
ene as a sort of “ evil-jin”’ subject to no known laws. 

He thought the gas engineer did not avail himself to a sufficient 
extent of the services of the analytical chemist, who might with 
advantage be asked to advise not only as to the percentage of 
sulphur, but as to the proportion of about 26 other constituents. 
One analysis was not enough; the supply should be sampled 
from time to time to make sure that it was up to standard. In 
his experimental apparatus, the degree of heating was carefully 
regulated; and he found that, when the products were sent 
direct to the condenser, the rate or degree of rapidity of heating 
did not affect the results, except that with the more rapid evolu- 
tion of gas a larger proportion of naphthalene went forward. In 
fact, the yield from a given coal was nearly a constant, both as to 
the quantity and the quality of itsconstituents. Any difference at 
first experienced was due to the hot carbon of the charge; and 
when suitable means were adopted to get the gas away from this 
influence, the changes were practically reduced to zero. With 
his small apparatus, he found that, whatever the temperature 
worked at, the whole of the naphthalene went down with the tar. 
He tried the effect of hot condensation. Passing the products 
from the retort through a condenser heated to 105° C., all the 
naphthalene and g2 per cent. of the benzol went down with the tar ; 
while the light hydrocarbons and some with high boiling points 
went forward with the gas. The paraffins and olefines seemed to 
show a tendency to separate from the closed-ring compounds at 
about 100° C.; and this explained why the light paraffins did not 
tend to retain naphthalene in the gas. Trying a higher tempera- 
ture, 140° C., he found that all the benzol went forward, but yet 
the naphthalene was retained in the tar; and this suggested a 
rational treatment for the naphthalene nuisance. Ata still higher 
temperature, 175° C., he found that a considerable proportion of 
naphthalene was carried forward by the gas. If gas thus treated 
was suddenly cooled to 50° C., the naphthalene was nearly all 
precipated in crystals; but if the cooling was gradual, much of the 
naphthalene was retained. Sometimes the naphthalene would be 
retained to the lowest temperature, but at others it would separate 
suddenly like a fall of snow. Opinions seemed to differ as to 
the true solvent of naphthalene that retained it inthe tar. The 
general opinion was in favour of anthracene oil; but some inclined 
to the isomeric oil, phenanthracene, or phenanthrene, or to a 
solution of anthracene in phenanthrene. It was supposed that 
one cause of the naphthalene trouble was the cracking up of these 
solvent oils in the hot retort. From this, the conclusion might be 
drawn that it was a direct product of high temperatures. But 
some of those who believed in this method of working were pre- 
pared to deny the existence of such “ solvents,”’ or their destruc- 
tion at high temperatures. 

A difficulty here noted was that very few gas engineers used 
pyrometers, or had a definite idea of the temperature in their 
retorts. But there was ageneral consensus of opinion that naph- 
thalene was due to excessive temperatures or light charges. 
When the whole of the products of distillation were caused to 
pass through the secondary furnace, great changes were produced. 
The oils were destroyed to a variable extent, pitch and naphtha- 
lene increased, and apparently the increase of naphthalene had a 
definite proportion to the amount of oil destroyed. Asa rule,the 
benzene increased, but sometimes acetylene, and always naph- 
thalene. This naphthalene was no longer held by solvent oils, and 
came down anywhere and everywhere. But, as in practical 
working, a portion of the naphthalene seemed to be held by the 
benzene. There were two phases of the naphthalene difficulty— 
one in which sufficient solvent oil was present but could not 
act, and the second in which the solvent was actually wanted. 
Oil and gas came from the retort alike as vapours; but, owing to 
the high boiling point of the oils, they soon condensed and parted 
from the gas. Custom agreed that the two should be parted as 
early as possible; and so far he agreed with custom. But they 
should be subsequently used in a specially designed scrubber to 
take out the naphthalene, at a temperature somewhat above that 


For the further investigation of | 
this point, the lecturer had used a special form of experimental 
apparatus, designed to collect not only the gas from the coal, but 
also the liquids, and in such a manner that they could be 

















at which naphthalene precipitates. The largest possible sur- 
face of oil should be exposed to the gas. By this arrangement, 
the oil entered at the coldest and left at the hottest point—too 
warm to take up any appreciable quantity of benzene. Between 
the limits of 80° C. and 218° C., naphthalene was absorbable 
as a fluid. On this principle, a plan (which he would call a) for 
the removal of naphthalene would consist of the prompt removal 
of the oils from the gas, cooling the oils to 215° C., and treating 
the gas with them in a scrubber. A similar plan had been devised 
by Messrs. Young and Glover in England, and was described in 
the “ JouRNAL oF Gas LicutinG”’ for Nov. 11, 1902. He thought 
these gentlemen had a different series of hydrocarbons to deal 
with than those usually met with in America, as their observa- 
tions did not apply to any of the coals he had examined. He 
rather criticized the chemical part; but approved the engineering 
of the process. 

Another plan was to entirely disregard the solvent power of 
the residual oils, and to treat the gas with a specially selected 
oil. It was generally admitted that the proper material for this 
purpose was anthracene oil—sometimes called green oil; but 
how to best apply it was as yet undetermined. One important 
consideration was that of boiling points. Anthracene boiled at 
351° C., phenanthrene at 340°, naphthalene at 218°, and benzene 
at 79°. Taking advantage of these differences, it was possible to 
separate the first two, and avoid the formation of a confused 
mixture as “heavy oil.” And it must be remembered that these 
boiling points applied to the pure substance only, and were some- 
what modified in mixtures. Returning to plan (a), it would be 
seen that the first condensation separated the heavy oil in a prac- 
tically pure state; but if allowed to remain with the gas until 
cooled—say, to 250° C.—this advantage was lost. He showed by 
experiment that the heavy oil could be removed, and that the 
subsequent cooling of the gas to 200° C. produced deposition of 
naphthalene. If the cooling was continued to 70° C., the naphtha- 
lene would be either dissolved or frozen out of the gas to a 
sufficient extent to obviate further trouble ; and if it was desired to 
have the gas actually free from naphthalene, the last traces could 
be removed by washing with common anthracene oil, specially 
prepared by adding a certain percentage of benzol. But illumi- 
nants would also be removed to such an extent that gas so treated 
would require subsequent enrichment. It had been objected 
that such a system would be too complicated for ordinary work- 
ing ; but he could not think that it was impossible to apply a 
successful laboratory experiment to actual practice. In con- 
clusion, he remarked that he had examined many deposits, 
but never found one that consisted of naphthalene only. Anthra- 
cene and phenanthrene were always present ; and it might be that 
these played an important part in the naphthalene trouble. 





Mr. W. E. Steinwedell, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said a word might be added as to the removal of naph- 
thalene as practised in about forty European works. Heavy coal- 
tar oil, to which 3 per cent. of benzol had been added, would 
absorb naphthalene up to 15 to 4o per cent. by weight. The best 
way of applying it wasin a small two-chamber Standard scrubber 
—the first compartment charged with fresh oil, and the second 
with partly saturated oil from the first. The used oil could be 
safely run into the tar-well. The net cost of this process was 
about ,',d. per tooo cubic feet of gas. The proper place for 
this operation was immediately after the removal of the heavy oil 
by hot condensation ; and in small works the oil could be used in 
a scrubber which would also act as atar-extractor. The quantity 
of naphthalene in the oil could be ascertained by fractional dis- 
tillation. Naphthalene had been successfully removed by pass- 
ing the gas through sawdust wetted with an alcoholic solution of 
picric acid; but the cost was considerable. 


GASHOLDER SPECIFICATIONS. 


The Committee on Gasholder Specifications submitted a report, 
in which they stated that the maximum tensile strain should be 
limited to 13,500 lbs. per square inch of least section of metal in 
any part. Nothing lighter than No. 12 B.W.G. should be used 
for sheeting ; and it might be desirable to say No. 10. All cup 
sheets and top and bottom courses should be at least } inch thick. 
Steel plates should be of basic open-hearth steel, tensile strength 
52,000 to 62,000 lbs. per square inch, elastic limit at least half 
the tensile strength, and should stand cold bending on itself with- 
out fracture cf the outside skin. Particular attention should be 
given to the first coat of paint. 


THE WRINKLE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. W. E. Steinwedell, the Editor of the Wrinkle Department, 
submitted a report. For clearing choked pipes, a burner for 
heating the pipe externally, connected to the gas supply by flexible 
tube in such a manner that it could be located at any point, was 
suggested; also a steam-injector, applied at the top end, to draw 
a current of air through from the mouthpiece—a clearance having 
previously been made with a hot bar. Wood might be burnt at 
the mouthpiece at the same time. Wrought-iron pipe was recom- 
mended for the handle and stem of coke rakes, as being lighter 
than solid rod. Cold water for cooling or for the last scrubber 
was obtained by pumping from the bottom of the gasholder tank 
in the summer months. A drip separator for a high-pressure pipe 
line consisted of a steel cylinder, 30 inches diameter and 8 feet 
long containing three baffle plates placed with the edges vertical. 
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A pipe fitted with a cock is attached to the bottom ; and when the 
cock is opened, the pressure drives the condensation out. A 
coupling for mains laid in rivers or under water consisted of a 
wrought screw socket, a cast-iron sleeve fitting over it, and leaded 
on each side, and a rubber ring with an iron end covering ring 
secured by bolts so as to compress the rubber. A “tunneller” 
for boring under side walks or other places where the surface 
should not be disturbed, consisted of a piece of steel with a cutting 
edge bent into a circle 33 inches in diameter, with an opening 
14 inches wide between the ends, secured to a length of 1 inch 
pipe. Another device, having a similar object in view, was a 
“pipe forcing jack,” by means of which a service-pipe could be 
pushed or driven through 150 feet of workable earth. 

In discussing the ** Wrinkles,” Mr. Somerville said there was no 
doubt cold water would take out ammonia; but if it was 25° or 
so below atmospheric temperature, he thought it would take out 
something else, and would tend to produce naphthalene troubles. 
Mr. T. D. Miller said that half-a-pint of dead-oil, poured in at the 
top, would speedily dissolve any accumulation of pitch in a pipe. 
He thought the drip separator would be better without the baffle 
plates, which were not necessary and undesirable. Mr. Goodnow 
said that the drip separator described was used on a 4-inch line 
passing 10,000 to 15,000 cubic feet per hour; and it collected 
about 1 gallon of oil to 12,000 or 15,000 cubic feet of gas and 
about as much nearly pure water. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE GAS ENGINE AS A PUMPING MEDIUM. 





By D. Hastines IRwIn. 


(A Paper Presented, but not Read in the Absence of the Author, at the 
Meeting of the British Association of Water-Works Engineers. | 


At the present time, when everyone’s attention is rightly turned 
towards effecting economy at every point, it has occurred to me 
that a few words on the most economical means of pumping 
might not be without interest to the members of this society. 


The steam-engine has for a long time past been a faithful and 
well-tried servant; and no matter how unwilling one may be to 
see an old friend deposed, one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that its days are numbered, and that, through force of circum- 
stances, it has to give way to the internal-combustion engine. 
The steam-boiler, owing to its low efficiency, is bound sooner or 
later to disappear, and with it the steam-engine. The combined 
efficiency of the steam-engine and boiler can only, under the most 
favourable conditions, be put down at 14 per cent.; whereas the 
internal combustion engine can boast of 30 percent. Here at 
once is an important saving, deserving of the most careful atten- 
tion, and which would be a leading factor in estimating the ex- 
penses of a projected water supply. 

Apart from the great saving in fuel, there are many other ad- 
vantages which must not be lost sight of. For example, the cost 
of attendance is less than in the case of a steam-engine and boiler, 
as is also the upkeep, even when a producer-gas plant is used. 
Moreover, there are no stand-by losses—no time is lost nor fuel 
consumed before commencing work when coal gas is used; and 
directly the duty has been performed, all expenditure of fuel 
ceases. In the case of oil-engines, and of gas-engines worked by 
gas from the public mains, all expenses of carting in coal and re- 
moving ashes are saved; and the boiler, with its attendant risks 
and expenses, is absent. No doubt, these points are familiar to 
most of us; and my only excuse for referring to them is the know- 
ledge that many of us are prone to value too lightly, or to over- 
look altogether, opportunities surrounding us in everyday life. 

It is common knowledge that a good modern gas-engine will 
give 1 brake horse power with a consumption not exceeding 15 
cubic feet of coal gas per hour; an oil-engine will give 1 brake 
horse power with a consumption of not more than 3 pint of 
petroleum per hour; while a gas-engine, working with producer 
gas, will give the same power with a consumption of coal of only 
1 lb. per hour. Taking the average price of coal gas as 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, petroleum at 6d. per gallon, and anthracite 
coal at 21s, per ton, or bituminous coal slack at 7s. 6d. per ton, 
the cost of fuel per brake horse power per hour under the different 
systems is 0°45d., o°64d., o11d., and o’o4d. respectively. 

Having already referred to the steam-engine as being in a 
moribund condition, one does not like to lay oneself open to 
the charge of beating a man when he is down; but it must be 
patent to anyone what an immense saving the internal combus- 
tion engine offers over its older competitor. One can, of course, 
only compare coal gas and oil engines with the smaller class 
of steam-engine; but when we consider producer gas engines, 
which can be made practically up to any size, we enter the lists 
with the larger and more economical type of steam-engine. But 
here there are few, if any, even of the most modern triple- 
€xpansion type, and fitted with all the latest appliances, such as 
surface condensers, fuel economizers, &c., which year in year out, 
and under ordinary stoking and working conditions, would aver- 
age a consumption under 2 lbs. per brake horse power per hour, 


or just double what a producer-gas plant and engine would 
consume, 





Some eighteen years ago, Sir Frederick Bramwell, when read- 
ing a paper before the Institution of Civil Engineers, gave par- 
ticulars of what had been found to be the actual consumption of 
fuel of a number of steam-engines tested in Birmingham during 
an investigation instituted in 1884 by the Corporation, which 
showed that, on indicating some six non-condensing steam-engines, 
taken indiscriminately from among users of power, and ranging 
from 5-horse power nominal up to 30-horse power nominal, the 
consumption in one instance was as high as 273 lbs. per indicated 
horse power per hour; while it never fell below 9°6 lbs., and the 
average of the whole was as much as 181. This is a most sur- 
prising, but true, record of the consumption of fuel under ordinary 
working conditions. No doubt matters have improved since then; 
but there can be no question that there are a very great number 
of steam pumping-engines throughout the country that could be 
advantageously replaced by gas-engines, to the benefit of all. 

However, an ounce of practice has been well said to be worth 
a ton of theory, so it may interest you to hear a few figures 
recently taken from a plant tested under ordinary working con- 
ditions. On Oct. 28, 1902, there was opened at Harrington, in 
Shropshire, the largest gas-engine pumping plant in this country ; 
and, as far as I know, in the world. It consists of two Crossley 
gas-engines, each capable of working up to go brake horse power, 
and of lifting 20,834 gallons of water per hour from a well, with a 
depth of 142 ft. 8 in., through 7615 yards of g-inch pipes between 
the well surface and the service reservoir, for the supply of 
Madeley, with a vertical column of 269 feet, being a total lift 
from the bottom of well to the overflow level of the reservoir of 
412 vertical feet ; and, by the interchange of gearing, capable of 
delivering with the same pumps 14,286 gallons of water an hour 
from the well, through 5166 yards of 7-inch pipes from a junction 
with the g-inch pipes by the Madeley reservoir, with the further 
vertical column of 74 feet—being a total lift from the bottom of 
the well to the overflow level of the Broseley reservoir of 486 feet, 
and through a total length of 12,781 yards of main from the well 
surface. <A single separate pump is fixed in the well, worked by 
the same engines, capable of delivering (at the same time as either 
of the before-named quantities) 3000 gallons per hour, through 
4100 yards of 4-inch pipes between the top of the well and a ser- 
vice reservoir for the supply of water to the Apley estate and 
adjacent villages, with a vertical column of 123 feet; being a total 
lift from the bottom of the well to the overflow level of the 
reservoir of 265 vertical feet. 

During the month of March this year, a series of careful tests 
was made; and it was found that the amount of fuel consumed 
was 40 lbs. per hour when lifting to the Madeley reservoir, which 
shows that the plant works for less than 1 |b. of fuel per brake 
horse power per hour. The price ofthe anthracite coal is 25s. 6d. 
per ton delivered; and of coke for the boiler of the gas plant, 
18s. 6d. delivered. One man at 25s. per week is employed, and 
an assistant at 18s. ; and the cost of oil, waste, and grease amounts 
to 7s. per week. Allowing for 5 per cent. interest on the outlay, 
and 5 per cent. depreciation, the cost of lifting 1000 gallons of 
water is only 3°3d. 

As an example of the cost of driving a small water-works by 
means of coal gas, it may be mentioned that at Desborough 
Water-Works, where a Crossley gas-engine capable of working 
up to 15 brake horse power is used for driving two sets of three- 
throw plunger pumps, capable of delivering 25,000 gallons of water 
per hour 65 feet high, the cost of gas per hour was only 7d.; and 
this with gas at the high figure of 4s. per 1000 feet. This is equal 
to 1'°g2d. per 1000 gallons of water lifted for fuel alone. 

At Teignmouth there is a duplicate plant, consisting of two 
Crossley engines each of 30 brake horse power, and each driving 
deep-well pumps capable of lifting 13,000 gallons per hour against 
a vertical head of 180 feet, through 440 yards of 8-inch main, or 
3300 gallons per hour 420 feet high through 880 yards of 4-inch 
main. In 1900, tests were made with a modern steam pumping 
plant at the Shaldon station of the Teignmouth Water Company, 
when it was found that it cost 34d. per 1000 gallons lifted 200 feet 
high; whereas the gas pumping plant only cost 3d. per 1000 gallons 
lifted 400 feet high. This year further tests were made, which 
showed that the plant raised 1000 gallons 420 feet high for 43d., 
including wages and repairs. The present plant replaced an old 
steam plant, which consumed 25 cwt. of coalin doing work which 
is now done with 4 cwt. of anthracite. 

At Bicton Asylum, near Shrewsbury, the cost of delivering 
1000 gallons of water 183 feet high through 430 yards of 4 inch 
rising main, with gas at 3s. per 1000 feet, has been found to be 
only 1°23d.; while at Bournemouth water was lifted 200 feet high 
at 3$d. per 1000 gallons through a mile of 6-inch main. 

At the Ross Water-Works, where Dowson gas is used, 120,000 
gallons of water are raised 163 feet high in two hours for a fuel 
consumption of 280 lbs. of anthracite coal in the generator, and 
sixpennyworth of coke consumed in raising steam in the boiler. 
The same gas-producing plant is used at the Madeley and Teign- 
mouth works before mentioned; and to Mr. Dowson belongs the 
credit of making the producer plant the acknowledged success 
that it is, and tothe late Mr. F. W. Crossley that of bringing the 
gas-engine to its present state of perfection in this country. 

At the Cuddington Water-Works, in Cheshire, where one of 
Crossley’s oil-engines and pumps is used for lifting 4800 gallons 
of water per hour 80 feet high, it has been found that the cost of 
lifting 1000 gallons of water is only 3d. for oil for fuel, with oil at 
7d. per gallon. 
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I feel that little more remains for me to say, as I think that the 
above-quoted costs, taken from actual working results, prove 
that the internal-combustion engine is facile princeps the most 
economical motive power obtainable—not, of course, considering 
the turbine, which comes under a different category. 


Discussion, 


Mr. F. J. Bancrorr (Hull) thought the paper a most valuable 
one as affording to their proceedings the results of pumping by 
means of the use of gas-engines. There was no doubt that in 
many cases to put down a steam-pumping plant would entail a 
heavy expense; and where town gas was available, a cheap in- 
stallation could not be better provided than by means of the high- 
class gas-engines that were now on the market ; and, failing these, 
an oil-engine. In outlying districts, the cost of pumping was very 
considerable, owing principally to the small quantity of water 
required. Of course, this method of working could not be com- 
pared with a triple-expansion steam plant; and it would be 
extremely unfair to make any such comparisons. But for small 
installations, the gas-engine, placed in the hands of an engineer 
an additional tool, if he might so callit, which, in numerous cases, 
enabled him to carry out work with a success that he otherwise 
would be unable to accomplish. The paper was indeed an ex- 
tremely good addition to their transactions. 

Mr. WiLt1am Warts (Sheffield) remarked that a good many 
years ago he put down one of the old “ Otto” gas-engines, of 14- 
horse power, to supply a little village of between 3000 and 4000 
people. The gas-engine pumped water from a concrete tank im- 
mediately on the margin of the trunk main, and lifted the water 
through an 8-inch pipe nearly 200 feet into another concrete tank 
for distribution. This engine was working to-day very satisfac- 
torily ; and it was supplied with gas from the Corporation mains. 
The man in charge of the village water looked after the gas- 
engine; and he started it to work when he saw, from the indica- 
tor, that the upper cistern required to be filled. He left the engine 











to itself, and went about his ordinary waterman’s business. In this | 


regard and also in the cleanliness of the work, the gas-engine was 
excellent. 
in the same building in which the concrete tank was built. He 
believed his memory served him right that it was about 20 feet 


This particular engine happened to be under cover, and | 
_ a week or two ago, he had the pleasure of learning about some large 


he might call jd. for oil. He did not think the author had proved 
his case to any great advantage. 

Mr. Isaac Carr (Widnes) apologized for not being in a position 
to properly discuss the paper, as he had not had an opportunity 
of perusing it. The subject was certainly a most interesting one ; 
and he had been very interested in the remarks of the preceding 
speaker. The gentleman who last spoke referred to the duty 
obtained from gas-engines, and said that, from his experience, 
18 to 20 cubic feet of gas was the result rather than 15 cubic feet. 
He was a little curious as to the class of gas used in this gentle- 
man’s experiments, because if it was water gas (which was very 
common now throughout the country), it contained 20 per cent. 
less heating power than coal gas made in the ordinary way; and 
this might account for the difference between the duty that he 
obtained and the duty generally realized. He (Mr. Carr) believed 
Messrs. Crossley bros., of Manchester, were prepared to guarantee, 
with the bulk of their engines, a duty of 15 feet per brake horse 
power per hour. This was, of course, with coal gas; and they 
made it a condition that it must not be of less than 650 British 
thermal units per cubic foot. This subject of pumping with 
gas was one which had occupied his own attention a good deal 
from time to time, and when it came to surface pumping and 
forcing, there was very little difficulty indeed in applying it 
with economy, as the author appeared to set forth. But those 
of them who were engaged in deep-well work, and who wanted 
to apply it, would have to do something more in the matter of 
engineering development before they could apply the system of 
gaseous fuel to the modern methods of deep-well pumping. Mr. 
Bancroft had remarked that, as far as economy was concerned, 
gas could not compare with the modern triple expansion engine. 
Well, that was a question of degree. If gas made in the most 
economical fashion was applied as it was made, not only was it 
equal but it was the most economical way of getting power from 
coal that was known. 

Mr. G. Hopson (Wellingborough) said it was thirty years ago 
since he first put in gas-engines for pumping; and the engines 
were doing just as good duty now as when they put them down. 
He was of the opinion of the last speaker, that the days of the 
steam-engine for small purposes were getting numbered. Only 


| inverted engines that Messrs. Tangye were making for running up 


square by something like 8 feet in depth; and there was no dust | 


or anything of that kind, for the place was kept well secured from 
any outward pollution. There wasno trouble; and it was a very 
efficient method of pumping under such conditions. He did not 
now know the cost per 1000 gallons for pumping, but he thought 
it was about 12d. 

Mr. Henry Preston (Grantham) observed that he was some- 
what interested in the internal combustion engine, having adopted 


the system as an auxiliary plant some ten months ago; and he | 


had therefore looked through the paper with some considerable 
amount of pleasure. He was pleased indeed to endorse, and he 


to 500-horse power; and they would give a duty that would hope- 
lessly out-distance the steam-engine. A new description of gas, 
too, was just about being produced—it was not particularly new 
in Italy, but almost new in England. It was a simple method of 


| producing gas for working engines, and it was called ‘* Dynamic” 


| gas. 


could do so fully, what the author said in the beginning of the | 


paper, that it was a very cheap method of pumping water ; and 


that the cost of attendance and upkeep was very low indeed. | 
One or two of the other points in the paper, he was not so pleased | 


with. The author said that a good modern gas-engine would | 
_ greater volume of “ Dynamic ” gas than town gas was needed, 


give 1 brake horse power with a consumption not exceeding 15 
cubic feet of coal gas per hour. He (Mr. Preston) thought Mr. 
Irwin must have taken an extreme case to get that; for a con- 
siderable number of gas-engines and records which he had per- 
sonally examined showed that it was a good engine indeed that 
would work with anything like 18 to 20 cubic feet per hour. 
Then again Mr. Irwin made a comparison of the cost of fuel under 
the different systems. He made it o*45d., o°64d., o'11d., and 
o'o4d. The o'64d., representing the oil-engine, he (Mr. Preston) 
maintained should be 0°56d. Now in regard to the examples given 
in the paper, these were disappointing. They worked out a little 
bit high in consumption and cost for internal combustion engines, 


The apparatus only occupied a few feet of space. There 
was simply a small round stove, lined with fire-clay ; and this was 
filled with coke or anthracite. On the top of this coke-stove was 
a little boiler—not exactly for the purpose ofmaking steam, but a 
kind of water vapour. Hot air was taken from the exhaust of the 
engine, and passed over water; and the water vapour was then 
taken down, and sent up through the incandescent fuel. From 
there, after simply passing through a scrubber or washer, 
it went direct to the engine stroke by stroke as the engine 
required it. The cost of the gas was something like half the 
cost of town gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course,a 


_ and so the engine must with this gas be made proportionately 


| a fire-clay lining now and then. 


because he believed many small steam plants could be erected | 


and worked quite as economically as the examples he had quoted. 
The author had given them the cost of pumping for each parti- 
cular situation and height. But it would have been more advan- 
tageous if he had worked out the cost on some uniform unit. 


The unit which he thought might have been adopted was per | : 
_ to the kind of gas he had obtained his experience with. 


1000 gallons raised too feet, or, if it was thought better, a million 
gallons raised per 100 feet. 
at any pumping-station; and if the author had adopted this plan, 
it would have been much more useful for comparison. Some of 
Mr. Irwin’s results he had been able to work out, and he would 
give them thus. The Desborough case worked out at o’5d. per 
1000 gallons raised 100 feet. Teignmouth worked out at 0°75d. 
The Bicton Asylum case worked out at 0°67d.; the Bournemouth, 
at o°75d.; and the Cuddington, at o°93d. These were fairly high 
for the quantity of water raised to the height of 100 feet. The 
average cost, he thought, worked out at about o’gd. So far as 
his own engine was concerned, it was not what they would calla 
small one. It was a 48 indicated horse power engine; and the 
horse power at the pump end was just over 26—showing a total 
efficiency of 54 per cent. The cost of the oil was o°183d. per 
1000 gallons per 100 feet. He (Mr. Preston) had made a con- 
siderable number of tests, and might say that this was fairly the 
cost of oil throughout the whole period. He only tested it again 
the previous week; and the consumption came out the same. 
Therefore, Mr. Irwin got an average of ,°,d. compared with what 


A definite unit could be arrived at | 








larger. If this kind of gas was to be used, the economy was 
something startling. The attention required was next to nothing. 
As he had said, the gas was merely made stroke by stroke as 
wanted; and, immediately the engine stopped, the production 
of gas ceased. There was a little trouble at first in starting it; 
but directly the heat was got up and a little steam generated, 
the engine started itself. After that it was simply automatic. 
The renewals and replacements were remarkably small—simply 
It had advantages which made 
him think that, for small plants at all events, the days of the 
steam-engine were numbered. There was no question about the 
economy at all. He hoped that at another meeting he would 
have the pleasure of producing the results of a plant such as he 
had described, the working of which they were just now about 
entering upon. 

Mr. Carr asked Mr. Preston if he could reply to his question as 


Mr. PRESTON said it was ordinary coal gas; and his experience 
with small engines had not been below 16 cubic feet. He 
believed that the gas was all coal gas; it was the ordinary gas 
supplied by the Company. 








The recent death is announced of Mr. Alphonse Fteley, a 
distinguished water engineer in America. Deceased was born in 
France in 1837, and was educated at the Polytechnic School in 
Paris; but he left Europe for the United States in 1865, and from 
1870 to 1873 was in private practice as a civil engineer. In the 
latter year, he went to Boston to take charge of the new works 
for supplying the city with water from the Sudbury River. — In 
1884, he was called to New York to fill the position of principal 
Assistant-Engineer to the Croton Aqueduct Commission; and 
four years later he was appointed Chief Engineer. This post he 
was compelled to relinquish at the close of 1899 on account of 
ill-health. Deceased was a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and was President in 1898, 
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AN AMERICAN GAS-ENGINE PUMPING-STATION. 


Some particulars were given in a recent number of the “ En- 
vineering Record” of a gas-engine pumping-station put up by the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Company at their works in Ford City (Pa.). 
It is located on the Allegheny River, a short distance from the 
factory; and the arrangement of the plant is such that the supply 
of water may be secured at any desired depth below the prevail- 
ing level in the river, and be clarified by the action of gravity 
only. The pump-house stands upon the river bank, with its 
suction pit immediately adjacent to the channel, and sunk several 
feet below water-level. The foundation of the building on three 
sides forms a concrete dam 39 feet high on the water front, 
and tapering from to feet thick at the bottom to 4 feet at the top. 
This wall, in connection with the concrete floors, furnishes a 
water-tight structure, which will prevent the river water entering 
the basement. The building is approximately 60 ft. by 8o ft. in 
exterior dimensions; and the main floor, which is 3 feet above 
maximum high-water level, is devoted to the power machinery 
and controlling apparatus for gates and racks, while the pump 
cylinders and pipe-lines are on the basement, 15 feet below the 
main floor. 

The intake well is divided by a concrete wall into three longi- 
tudinal compartments, each approximately 19 feet by 22 feet, and 
supplying two pumps. The floor of the suction well is 6 feet 
below low-water level, and 31 feet below high-water level. Water 
from the river is received in each compartment through four 30- 
inch cylindrical openings through the abutments, arranged at 
different levels. Each opening is of sufficient size to let in the 
full supply of water for the entire plant, and is fitted on the out- 
side with an iron grating, and on the inside with a special sluice- 
vate, operated by means of a wheel on the floor above. It is the 
practice to admit water to the suction well only through the in- 
takes which are just below the surface of the water at the then 
prevailing level. The effect of this is a skimming action; only 
sub-surface water, which is comparatively free from sand, being 
admitted. In case the river should be filled with ice or débris 
that would tend to clog the intake gratings near the surface, the 
next tier immediately below may be used. In the suction well a 
second skimming takes place. 

The station is designed for six pumping units, with an aggregate 
capacity of 12 million gallons in 24 hours. As natural gas was 
available upon the premises, gas-engines were selected, resulting 
ina station arrangement characterized by our American contem- 
porary as peculiarly effective in appearance and operation. Each 
pumping unit consists of an 85-horse power Westinghouse stan- 
dard vertical three-cylinder gas-engine, geared directly toa 16 inch 
by 15 inch single-acting triplex pump. The pump-head or upper 
works, including the gearing, countershaft, and guides, is located 
upon the main floor; while the pump cylinders and the suction 
and discharge pipes occupy the basement. Power is transmitted 
from the engine to the pump through a friction clutch operated 
by a hand-wheel at one side. The engines are mounted upon 
concrete piers extended above the floor level, so as to raise the 
engine-shaft to a height of 3 ft. 4 in. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW WATER-PIPE SCRAPING 
MACHINE. — 


By C, CLEMESHA SMITH, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Wakefield. 


‘From a Paper read before the British Association of Water-Works 
Engineers at Bolton. | 





Although the scraping of pipes has been frequently under 
discussion, yet, as far as the author is aware, none of the machines 
spoken of have been capable of successfully cleansing pipes of 
less diameter than 6 inches. Having recently experimented with 
a new form of machine which will cleanse smaller-sized pipes, the 
author thinks that a few particulars may be of interest to the 
Association. 

The machine is the invention of a German gentleman, Mr. 
Nowotny by name; and it has been in use on the Continent 
during the past two or three years, many long lengths of pipe 
under 4 inches diameter having been cleansed by it. The 
machine is made in many different patterns, to suit different 
classes of incrustation, &c.; but the leading feature running 
through them all is the turbine, which causes the scraper to 
revolve at a high speed, and enables the cutters or brushes to 
remove the incrustation. As to the construction, first there is a 
swivel hook which will be referred to later. Then there is the 
swimmer or float, which is made of steel strips, so that it will give 
slightly to pass any inequalities in the pipes; the spaces between 
the strips are open at the rear, near the swivel, but closed in the 
front portion. The front of the swimmer is formed by a disc, in 
which eight holes are pierced. In front of the swimmer, and 
connected to it by a universal joint, is the turbine, which is in the 
form of a steel cylinder, with helical grooves cut on its external 
face. The turbine is fitted with ball bearings at the back of the 
bolthead attaching it to the swimmer. The cutters, three in 
lumber, are carried in front of the turbine, and rotate with it. 





They are conical and knife-edged; and revolve freely on their own 
centres. They have springs behind them, which allow them to 
give a little to pass slight inequalities in the pipes. 

The mode of working is as follows: The requisite hatch boxes 
having been inserted in the main (at distances varying according 
to circumstances), the scraper and float are placed in the pipe 
just beyond the hatch-box. A wire rope is attached to the swivel 
hook, and passed through a stuffing-box in the lid of the hatch- 
box, over which is placed a winch on which is wound the requisite 
length of wire rope. A pressure-gauge is also attached to the 
hatch-box lid. The lid of the next hatch-box is removed, and the 
water turned on. As the float entirely fills the pipe, the water 
passes between the steel strips on the rear portion, but can only 
escape through the holes in the disc in front, playing directly on 
the turbine. The turbine revolves at a high speed; and the 
wheel cutters chip out the incrustation. The water from the 
turbine passes the cutters, and carries the incrustation down to 
the open end. The man in charge of the winch pays out the wire 
rope as required. In some cases it is necessary to work with a 
brake; but in others, where progress is slow, the scraper is drawn 
back a little from time to time, to allow the incrustation which 
has been detached to be washed away. An unusually obstinate 
piece of incrustation or other obstacle may be removed by draw- 
ing the machine back for some distance and letting it go at top 
speed. Pieces of wood of one-quarter the area of the pipe and 
about 3 feet long have been pushed by the machine for a distance 
of over 1000 yards. 

The main selected for a trial at Wakefield was 5 inches in 
diameter, and some 700 yards in length. This pipe was very 
badly incrusted—indeed, the effective diameter was reduced to 
3 inches or less. There were also variations in the level of the 
pipe; the total rise from end to end being about 30 feet. About 
three years ago an attempt was made to scrape the main; but 
after travelling a few yards, the scraper became hopelessly 
blocked, and had to be cut out, and the attempt was abandoned. 
The machine used in this case was of a type which has success- 
fully scraped many large-sized mains in this country; but, in 
justice to the makers, it must be stated that they did not advise 
that it should be used in this instance, nor for any main under 
6 inches in diameter. 

For the present experiment, hatch-boxes were inserted into the 
main about 500 feet apart. The first attempt was unsuccessful ; 
three reasons being assigned: (1) A connection in the main 
included a short length of 4-inch main very badly corroded, 
which caused a reduction in pressure when the scraper was at 
work. (2) The scraper was not quite the right size for the main 
The first one used, being about 43 inches in diameter, could not 
free the whole of the incrustation—the friction stopping the 
scraper. A sinaller one, about 4} inches diameter, was tried, but 
allowed too large a volume of water to pass it, and so lost pres- 
sure. (3) The corrosion in the pipe was so thick that the water 
carrying the free corrosion could not travel fast enough, and so 
set up a back-pressure. In order to remedy these defects, the 
connection was enlarged to 6 inches diameter throughout. A 
scraper of an intermediate size was obtained—being 42 inches in 
diameter ; and arrangements were made to fix a pressure-gauge 
on the main in front of the machine, so that the amount of back- 
pressure set up could be ascertained. 

When the intermediate-sized scraper was tried, the pressure 
gauge in front of the machine indicated a back-pressure varying 
between 15 lbs. and 4o lbs. The pressure at the back of the 
scraper at this time was 75 lbs., so that the effective pressure 
varied between 35 lbs. and 6o0lbs. A length of some 4o yards of 
pipe was scraped in one hour; and then the main was cut about 
100 yards below the first hatch-box. The pressure in front of the 
scraper dropped to il, and the speed increased rapidly; the 
remaining 60 yards being scraped in about fifteen minutes. 
Between the next two hatch-boxes (Nos. 2 and 3) the scraper 
jammed on a stone about 1} inches diameter; and the pipe was 
cut to take it out. This length being completed, scraping was 
commenced from hatch-box No. 5. There are eleven ferrules for 
service-connections between hatch-boxes Nos. 4 and 5; and it 
was thought probable that the scraper might be stopped by some 
of them. But no difficulty was met with, the scraper going 
through without a stop, and cleaning the 500 feet in exactly half- 
an-hour. 

The next length between hatch-boxes Nos. 3 and 4 was more 
troublesome. Owing to the rise in the main, the loose corrosion 
was not washed away in front of the scraper very quickly, so 
that progress was slow. Even in this case, the length of 500 feet 
would have been cleaned in between two and three hours had the 
scraper not stuck at what was evidently an uneven joint. Instead 
of cutting it out, the scraper was put in at the other end of the 
length, and went through without further trouble. 

The incrustation removed consisted chiefly of oxide-of iron, 
and was of a fairly hard nature. A few lumps about 1 inch in 
diameter were got out; but the bulk was in flakes and scales 
from } to } inch across, and about 3 inch thick. No doubt the 
grinding of the corrosion into small pieces rendered it easier for 
the water to carry it forward to the open end. 

The cost of scraping the main, including labour and materials, 
amounted to 1od. per lineal yard; but this does not include the 
royalty on the scraper or the wages of the man working it—the 
latter being furnished by the company introducing the scraper 
into this country. The cost of labour and materials is high; but 
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there is no doubt that, with the experience already gained, the 
cost of the two items could be reduced to 6d. per lineal yard. 

The scraper used in the above case differs slightly from the one 
described in the early part of the paper. Between the float and 
the scraper a brush is placed. Thecutters on the scraper revolve 
with the turbine. The main cutters are fixed at right angles tothe 
axis, and have a square face, while smaller cutters are fixed in 
front at an angle of 45°. The framework of the brush consists 
of a steel disc at the rear, from which springs a helical grooved 
ridge running round the shaft to the head. The space between 
the coils of the ridge is filled with stiff steel bristles fixed at right 
angles to the axis. 

Discussion. 


Mr. Isaac Carr (Widnes) asked what the deposit in this case 
principally consisted of. If it was carbonate of lime, how long 
did it take to form to the extent indicated in the paper. Also 
would the author say what was the degree of hardness of the 
water ? 

Mr. C. H. PriestLtey (Cardiff) questioned whether the cost 
would justify the scraping of mains of such small diameters as 3 
to 5 inches. In his own case, they never thought now of using 
pipes of less than 4 inches diameter for any purpose. There was 
no doubt, if they used smaller ones, they could not have an 
effective service for fire ; and it was very necessary in laying down 
mains that they should provide pipes of such a diameter that they 
would be available in case of fire in large buildings. He should 
like to know what the cost of the scraping actually would be 
per yard. Five-inch pipes would cost probably 5s. or 6s. per 
yard when new; and perhaps it would be better to take out a 
main after it had been in for several years than to scrape it. If 
the pipe had been in a great number of years, it would materi- 
ally reduce the thickness of the metal; and it was a question 
whether it was the best policy to scrape pipes of such small 
diameter, or lay new ones. He did not think the Local Govern- 
ment Board would allow money for scraping pipes, but would 
tell those who applied to put in new ones. However, he was very 
pleased to hear the result of the scraping at Wakefield. 

Mr. T. KENNEpy (Kilmarnock) said he had done a great deal of 
pipe scraping in his time, but it had been with large pipes. They 
simply put a scraper in, and followed it from the surface by the 
sound, and generally did about 2 miles an hour—without a rope 
hanging to it. They could, as a rule, bring the delivery up tothe 
rate of duty of the pipe by passing the scraper once or perhaps 
twice through. He mentioned an instance at Bradford, in which 
the pipes were totally corroded up; and even there they did a 
distance of some 4 miles in about two hours. He never liked to 
let a scraper go more than 2 miles an hour, as otherwise they were 
apt to.,lose it. He also spoke of hand work, and, from his expe- 
rience of what men could do with a band cutter, said it cost about 
4d. per yard. With the machine described, the work should be 
done for much less than hand scraping; but it appeared that it 
was not. He thought it should be done for less than 6d.—2d. or 
3d. should be nearer the figure. 

Mr. T. W. A. Haywarp (Spalding) sought information as to the 
cost of, or royalty on, the machine; and also as to the wages of 
the men working it. 

Mr. SMITH, in reply, said with reference to the nature of the 
incrustation, the water was a soft one, with a hardness of about 
2°. The main scraped had been laid certainly thirty years; how 
much longer than that he could not say—it might have been 4o 
years or more. With reference to the size of the pipes, for some 
time no main had been laid in the district of less than 4 inches 
in diameter. Regarding the cost of scraping, the figure he had 
put in the paper of 1od. per yard was the actual cost of labour, 
apart from the purchase or hiring of the machine. He had no 
information at present to give as to what the cost of hiring or pur- 
chasing the machine would be. The machine was inan experimen- 
tal stage so far as they were concerned ; and he thought the cost of 
labour—that was, the labour of cutting out the pipes, putting in 
the hatch-boxes, and other labour of this description—could be 
reduced to 6d., or under. With respect to the cost of hand 
scraping, he thought 4d. per yard was a low estimate—that was, 
if there was very much incrustation in the pipes. The cost of 
hand scraping long distances on heavily incrustated pipes was 
very considerable. A few gentlemen who were interested in 
this matter had been having a little informal discussion among 
themselves ; and the man who gave the lowest estimate put it at 
Is. per yard of 4-inch main. ‘There were others present who gave 
1s. 6d. or 2s. The pipe Mr. Kennedy referred to must have been 
one that had not a great amount of incrustation in it. 








Suffocation of a Gas Stoker.—A stoker at the Albion Gas-Works 
of the West Bromwich Corporation met with his death last Tuesday, 
under somewhat extraordinary circumstances. On entering the engine- 
house at the works, the doors of which were closed, he must have been 
immediately overcome by gas fumes, for he was subsequently found 
lying on the floor dead. 

Reductions in Price.—The report of the Stourbridge Gas Com- 
mittee, which included a recommendation that the price of gas for 
power purposes should be reduced to 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, was 
adopted at last week’s meeting of the Council. The Ripon City 
Council have approved of a reduction in the price of gas from 3s. 9d. 
to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 74 per cent. discount where used 
both for coobing and lighting purposes. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


- 


Incandescent Gas-Lamp Fittings.—Podmore, A. E., and Thomas, ]., 
of Hatton Garden, E.C. No. 17,806; Aug. 13, 1903. 





In gas-lamps having two or more incandescent burners fixed on one 
central stem or pillar, the patentees propose to provide means to give 
greater facilities of access to the burners for the purpose of cleaning the 
glass chimneys and renewing the mantles, by making the burners 
capable of rotation on a central axis without interfering with the gas 
supply. The burners are fixed to a central hollow shaft or pillar fixed 
on to, and rising from, a conical-shaped socket, which fits on to a cor- 
responding conical-shaped plug. The socket and plug fit close, and 
are ground together so as to be gas-tight. The conical shaped plug is 
fixed to the bottom of the lantern, and forms the base upon which the 
socket and shaft and burners are revolvable. 

In cases where the central hollow shaft is utilized to bring air down 
to the burners, the gas supply is diverted and made to pass through 
channels made in the sides of the conical plug and socket, and conveyed 
thence to the burners by branch pipes. 

The burners attached to the central hollow shaft or pillar, may thus 
be turned round, so that each individual burner is brought opposite 
the man and operated on as may be required—and this without inter- 
fering with the supply of gas to the burners. 


Retort Mouthpieces.—Chandler, S. & J., of Brixton, S.W. No. 6676; 
March 23, 1903. 


This invention has for its object to so construct retort mouthpieces 
that the repairs or re-machining which have heretofore been necessary 
are obviated. To this end, the 
patentees provide the mouthpiece 
with a detachable machined face or 
ring, suitably secured to the mouth- 
piece, which, when worn, is easily 
removed, re-faced, or machined, 
and replaced, or a new one sub- 
stituted. 

This detachable machined face 
or ring C is so attached that the 
cover D of the retort bears against 
it inthe usual way. The machined 
face is secured by studs, and when 
the surface of the face of it is 
damaged, it can be detached by 
removing the nuts with which the 
studs are secured in position and 
replaced, after being re-machined or a new face substituted, with equal 
facility. 

The patentees thus claim to effect ‘‘a considerable saving of time 
and expense, as it has heretofore been necessary to remove the retort 
mouthpiece and re-machine the face or re-machine the face in position 
—necessitating letting the retorts down in either case.”’ 
































Apparatus for Treating Gases with Liquids, for Purifying Gases, and 
for other Purposes.—Boult, A. J.; a communication from La 
Compagnie pour la Fabrication des Compteurs et Materiel 
d’Usines a Gaz, of Paris. No. 18,649; Aug. 25, 1902. 


This invention is adapted for the mechanical or chemical purifica- 
tion of (more especially) combustible gases. The different parts of the 
purifier are so arranged that ‘‘the gas treated, in passing through the 
apparatus, is brought into intimate contact with an ‘ appropriate 
liquid,’ by which contact it may be desired to obtain either a chemical 
reaction between the liquid and the gas, or a total or partial solution 
of the gas in the liquid, or the separation of certain foreign bodies con- 
tained in the gas, more especially the dust of the waste gases of high 
furnaces, the tarry substances mixed with the gases coming from gene- 
rators, carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, tar, ammonia, benzol, 
naphthalene, or cyanides contained in lighting gases.”’ 

The illustrations (p. 311) show a longitudinal section of the purifiers, 
and cross-sections on the lines X, Y, Z. 

The apparatus consists essentially of a cylindrical drum which re- 
ceives rotary movement in the direction of the arrow. The drum is 
longitudinally divided into a number of radial chambers or compart- 
ments, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, by means of radial partitions. The chambers are 
filled with any material suitable to divide the current of gas into a 
number of fine streams, and to retain on its surface the liquid, so as to 
ensure intimate contact between the gas and the liquid. Wood, inthe 
form of fibre, shavings or chips, laths, leaves, blades, iron shavings or 
borings, iron plates, coke, slag, and the like might be used according 
to circumstances. . 

In each of the end walls of the drum opposite to each compartment 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, there are arranged (in circular rows) openings E and 54, 
serving respectively for the admission and the escape of the gas to be 
treated. The gas-exit openings S are more remote from thecentre than 
the inlet openings E, for a reason which will beexplained. The open- 
ings communicate with distributing chambers F and G respectively, 
which are in communication with the hollow journals constituting the 
rotating axle of the drum, and serving at the same time as the main 
inlet and outlet conduits for the gas. The journals open into hollow 
stationary chambers L and M, connected to the main gas admission 
and discharge pipes respectively. Each drum compartment is closed 
at the sides by perforated walls N arranged at a distance from the end 
walls of the drum, so that the openings E and S, through which the 
gas and liquid pass, are kept entirely free from the contents of the 
chambers. 

The liquid serving for the treatment or purification of the gas 1s 
introduced into the apparatus through a pipe O, and is allowed to escape 
through another pipe P connected to the lower portion of the hollow 
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gas-inlet chamber L. To prevent loss of gas, 
both these pipes are bent into a UJ shape, so as 
to form a water seal. 

The distributing chambers F and G are 
divided by inner partitions or walls into a num- 
ber of compartments—I,, IT., III., IV., V., VI. 
The compartments are so arranged with re- 
gard to each other that the gas enters the 
apparatus through the opening E of the first 
compartment I., passes through the drum com- 
partment, escapes through the opposite opening 
S into the compartment IV. of chamber G, 
then enters the compartment 2 of the drum 
adjacent to the compartment passed just before, 
and so on, passing in a zig-zag manner through 
the other compartments 3, 4, and 5 of thedrum, 
to escape finally through the opening S of the 
compartment 5 into the compartment VI. of 
the distributing chamber G, and from there into 
the casing M. 

The liquid employed for treating or washing 
the gas follows the same way as the gas, but 
in the opposite direction. It is admitted 
through the pipe O into the compartment VI. 
of the distributing chamber G, and remains in 





this compartment until the opening S of the corresponding compart- 
ment 5 of the drum arrives, in consequence of the rotation of the drum, 
into the position shown by the section on the line Y. When this posi- 
tion is reached, the liquid commences to flow into the compartment 5 
of the drum, through the portion R of the opening S of this compart- 
ment, which portion is then approximately in the same position as the 
part T of the opening E of the compartment 4. The liquid flows into 
the drum compartment 5 gradually as the rotary movement of the drum 
continues, and is finally completely introduced into the compartment 
when the centre-line of the opening reaches the position marked. 

Owing to the Y/-shaped form of the drum compartments, the liquid 
will escape from the compartment 5 when the latter assumes the 
position occupied in the drawings by compartment 1. To ensure the 
escape of the liquid through the opening E, it will therefore be sufficient 
to arrange the portion U of the opening E in suitable proximity to the 
centre of the drum—that is to say, to arrange the portion U of the open- 
ing E nearer to the centre than any other part of the opening S. At 
each rotation, a quantity of liquid, equal to the amount introduced 
when the compartment 5 was in the opposite position, will therefore 
escape over the edge U of the opening, and will fall into the compart- 
ment III. of the distributing chamber F. In, this compartment it 
remains until, in consequence of the continued rotation of the drum, 
the opening S of the compartment 4 assumes the position shown in 
the section in the line X. In this position of the drum, the liquid 
begins flowing into the compartment 4 through opening S until the 
point V. of the opening S comes into the vertical axis. The whole of 
the liquid in question thus enters the compartment 4 adjacent to the 
compartment 5, from which it had issued. 

The same operation is now repeated in the compartment 4, in exactly 
the same manner as it took place in the compartment 5. The liquid, 
owing to the above-described arrangement of the openings E and §, is 
forced to escape through the opening E opposite to the admission 
opening S, and the whole circulation of the liquid through the appara- 
tus is so continued in a zig-zag manner until the liquid escapes from 
the drum compartment 1 into the compartment I. of the distributing 
chamber F, and therefrom into the casing L, and through the syphon- 
tube P to the outside. 

Several different materials are represented which might be advan- 
tageously used in the apparatus. The compartment r is filled on the 
one side with iron borings or shavings, as well as compartment 4, and 
on the other side with coke or slag, which also forms the filling of 
compartment 3. The compartments 2 and 5 are filled with small laths 
or bars maintained at suitable distances apart from each other by 
means ofa frame. The contents of each compartment may be easily 
removed and inspected from outside by means of doors arranged on the 
circumference of the drum O. Ina similar manner, each compartment 
of the distributing chambers F and G is accessible from the outside by 
removing a cover, whereby cleansing is greatly facilitated. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


15,906.—FIELDING, J., ‘‘ Gas-producer.’’ July 20. 

15,952.—Scuortt, O., ‘‘ Perforated lamp-glasses.’’ July 20. 

16,005.—TuHeE Orro-HILGENSTOCK COKE-OVEN Company, LTD., 
“ Kecovery of bye-products in processes of destructive distillation.’’ 
\ communication from Dr. C. Otto and Co. July 20. 

16,032.—JAMEs, R. W., ‘‘Gas and oil engines.’? A communication 
from A. A. Low. July 20. 
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16,057.—BELL, R., ‘‘ Oiland gas engines.’’ July 2r. 
16,116.—WILToN, T., ‘‘ Slide-valves.’’ July 21. 
16,130.—LINEs, R. C., ‘‘ Making and using hydro-carburetted air.’’ 
uly 21. 
J 16,161.—ATKINSON, R. W., ‘‘A gas-light motor or revolving gas- 
light.” July 22. 
16,164.—DurFrF, A. B., ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ July 22. 
16,172.—MaALLOL, J., ‘‘ Gas blow-pipes.’’ July 22. 
16,176.—HoLFERT, M. W., ‘‘ Acetylene gas-generators.’’ July 22. 
16,199.—CARGILL, T., ‘‘ Controlling pumps used for compressing or 
exhausting gas.’’ July 22. 
16,235.—BLAKISTON, R., ‘‘ Liquid meters.’’ July 23. 
16,243.—DurFrF, A. B., ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ July 23. 
16,254. - Brown, C. J., ‘‘ Steam, gas, and oil engine.’’ 
16,263.—GEORGE, J. R., ‘‘ Gas-producers.”’ July 23. 
16,336.—CHILcoTT, T. R. R., ‘‘ Gas-engines.’’ July 24. 
16,345-—HowortTH, F. W., ‘‘ Steam or gas turbines.’’ A communi- 
cation from the Aktiengesellschaft der Maschinenfabricken von Escher 
Wyss and Co. July 24. 
16,355-—Mossia, M., ‘‘ Portable gas-generators.’’ July 24. 
16,398.—SHARP, J., ‘‘ Fluid meters, motors, and pumps.’’ July 25. 
16,401.—CRossLEY, W. J., and ATKINSON, J., ‘‘ Internal combustion 


July 23. 


motors.”’ July 25. 

16,407.—EHMANN, C. P., and Morton, F., ‘‘ Gas lighting torch.’’ 
July 25. 

16,409.—Ravinson, M., ‘‘ The unbreakable incandescent mantle.’’ 
July 25. 


16,413.—KELLY, J. H., ‘‘ Rendering swivelling kitchen gas-brackets 
adaptable for incandescent lighting.’’ July 25. 
16,429.—Price, H. A., and TurNER, F. W., ‘‘ Gas cooking-stoves.’’ 


July 25. 
16,434-—GRUND, G., ‘‘Chimneys and globes for incandescent 
burners.”’ July 25. 


16,448.—WasmMvTH,A., ‘‘ Holder for incandescent mantles.”’ July 25. 








Improved Lighting for Whitehall.—At the meeting of the West- 
minster City Council, on Thursday, tenders were received for improv- 
ing the lighting of a section of Whitehall, which is at present 
inadequate. The specification was for providing, lighting, and main- 
taining fifteen 20-feet columns and lamps of 700-candle power ; and the 
tender of the Scott-Snell Self-Intensifying Gas-Lamp Company, at an 
initial cost of £23 per lamp and an annual charge of £17 each, was 
accepted. 


Ilkeston Gas Supply.—The accounts of the Ilkeston Corporation 
gas undertaking show that there was an increase of about 11 million 
cubic feet in the quantity of gas made during the twelve months ending 
March 31. The receipts amounted to £15,872, of which £11,840 was 
for gas, £3747 for residuals, and £285 for sundries. This was an in- 
crease of £2103. Deducting the expenditure on manufacture and dis- 
tribution, a sum of £5648 remained available for interest, repayment 
of loans, and other standing charges, amounting in all to about £4500. 
As the new contracts for the purchase of coal and the sale of residuals 
appear to be favourable, the Gas Committee confidently hope that, 
after the end of the financial half year, they may be able to consider 
some further concession to the consumers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 





Monazite. 


Sir,—We have read with much interest your account of the steps 
taken by Sir George Livesey and Mr. Tysoe in this matter; and they 
merit much praise for all they have done. It appears that we were 
both unconsciously working on the same lines; both actuated by the 
same spirit—the public benefit ; and almost, if not quite, simultaneously. 
Our first letter to the Board of Trade on this particular subject was 
dated Feb. 18 last. 

We, however, as the facts developed themselves, were dissatisfied 
with the probabilities of a successful issue to the Brazilian negotiations, 
and for these reasons: 1. The Brazilian Government wished to sell a 
concession, and that, too, at what we thought an exorbitant figure— 
£5000. 2. They wished to levy a duty on the exported monazite, 
equally extravagant—4o per cent. ad valorem. We do not glean that 
either of these conditions has been withdrawn. 

These disadvantages, with other difficulties which were well known 
to us as well as to others (but which it is needless to repeat here), 
induced us to turn to other sources—aided as we were very largely by 
the energetic assistance of the Commercial Intelligence Department of 
the Board of Trade. 

It is patent that if monazite can be obtained in quantity within ten 
days of these shores, and if no concession has to be bought, and no 
duty paid, then the owners of such a source of the sand are in a better 
position to deal with the demand than concessionaires whose seat of 
operations is so far distant as Bahia, and who have to pay a premium 
for the right to either extract or export a dutiable article. Wearenow 
speaking of the terms of the contract which has been disclosed, and of 
which we hold a copy. 

We, therefore, turned our attention to other sources of supply— 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, the Placer Gold Mines of Aus- 
tralia—not excluding the United States of America. In this latter 
country, we were successful. We have particulars of an estate, some 
I2 square miles in extent, situated in North Carolina, within reasonable 
distance of transport to a shipping port by rail, and hitherto unexploited. 
The reports from this estate, issued by the Resident Manager, show 
that there is abundance of monazite mica (of which we have samples) 
and its associated minerals, not even excluding gold, to be found on 
it. There is plenty of water power for working; freights are low; 
there are no restrictions on mining ; and there are no royalties and no 
duties on export. 

The representative of the freeholders (of whom he is one), who are 
of British nationality, will leave to-day to arrange for the exploiting 
the sand, and for the export of the mineral here. We anticipate that 
the first hundredweight of the sand will bein our hands for the purpose 
of analysis and testing in the course of a mail or so. For this, we 
already have offers from makers of thorium in Germany, who will buy 
to any extent; but it is proposed, in the first instance, to endeavour to 
found a refinery in Great Britain, unless indeed, with the materials to 
be obtained on the spot, the monazite can be more profitably worked 
in situ. The thorium could, of course, be extracted as oxide and ex- 
ported to Europe in that form. 

So much for our latest intelligence, which (in accordance with our 
promise) we beg, through the medium of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ to make 
public property. We will introduce anyone interested in the matter, 
and who has proper credentials, to the solicitors for the freeholders, 
who are an English Company. We are working: in the public interest 
rather than for private advantage ; our object being the same as that of 
Sir G. Livesey, as we understand it—viz., to smash a corner prejudicial 
to the gas and mantle industries, and which, with all due deference to 
him, we think can be better accomplished in North Carolina than ina 
far-away corner of the foreshore of Brazil. 

THE New Export Company. 


Mansell Strect, E.C., July 29, 1903. (L. S. LIEBERMANN, Manager.) 








Gas Explosion in an Electric Lamp.—The Maidstone Gas Com- 
pany have for some time past been unsuccessfully endeavouring to 
find a leak in oneof their mains. The escape has therefore continued ; 
and on the electric light authorities opening the roadway to con- 
nect a new lamp, the gas percolated through the soil which was thus 
disturbed. The result was that the gas accumulated in the globe of 
the lamp ; and when the current was turned on, there was an explosion 
which wrecked it. 


Effect of Heavy Rainfall upon Deep Wells.—Mr. H. G. Fordham, 
writing to the ‘‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’’ furnishes particulars in regard 
to the effect of the heavy June rains upon a well adjoining his house at 
Adsey, as ascertained by a float and scale fixed by him to show the daily 
movement in the surface of the water. He says: ‘ Prior to the torren- 
tial rain of the third week in June, the water-level had been for some 
time rising at the rate of about } inch aday. The rainfall recorded 
on the seven days from the 13th to the r9th of June was 5:2 inches. 
This rainfall immediately affected the level of waterin the well. From 
the 17th to the 18th, the rise was 24 inches ; from the 18th to the 19th, 
34 inches; from the roth to the 2oth, 44 inches; from the 2oth to the 
21st, 34 inches; and from the 21st to the 22nd, 6 inches. From the 
last date to the 2nd of July, the rise per day was regularly from 6 to 7 
inches, reaching in one case as high as 8 inchesin the 24 hours. Since 
the 2nd of July the daily rise has gradually diminished, and has now 
(July 20) come toanend. The result is a rise of exactly 10 feet in the 
period from June 19 to July 19.’’ Mr. Fordham adds that the well is 
situated at 255°89 feet above Ordnance datum, and is sunk to a depth 
of 96 feet in the middle chalk. At the date of writing, the water-level 
stood at 76 feet from the surface ; giving a depth of water of 20 feet, 
compared with only 14 feet on the 1st of January. 





~~ 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Thursday, July 30. 


BECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 


On the motion for the third reading of this Bill, 

Earl STANHOPE moved an amendment to omit clause 40, which he 
contended was both unusual and unnecessary. 

The Earl of Morey said the clause afforded special protection to 
an individual Company against the dangers of electrolysis. The prac. 
tice, however, had been to refuse requests for individual protection, on 
the ground that the Board of Trade regulations, if properly carried 
into effect, were sufficient, and that, if not, the proper course was to 
make them more stringent. 

Lord KINNAIRD observed that, at all events, the clause would not do 
any harm. He pleaded for delay, so that more inquiry might be made 
before depriving the Crystal Palace District Gas Company of the pro- 
tection contained in the Bill. 

Lord WoLVERTON said there was no evidence that the Board of 
Trade regulations were not effective. 

The clause was negatived, and the Bill read a third time and passed. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills reported: Crystal Palace District Gas Bill, Ebbw Vale Im- 
provement Bill, Sheffield Corporation Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Bath Corporation Water 
Bill, Ebbw Vale Improvement Bill. 


—_— 
———- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, July 30. 
Amendment of Standing Orders Relating to Private Business. 


Mr. J. W. LowtTuHer (Chairman of Ways and Means) said the 
period of the session had arrived when the House should consider the 
arrangements for private business, and make such alterations in 
them as might be necessary. He had placed on the paper a number 
of amendments to the Standing Orders, which, for the most part, 
carried out the recommendations of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider any alterations that were desirable in the interests of economy, 
efficiency, and general convenience. He moved to amend Standing 
Order 29 in order to provide that, in parishes which had no Parish 
Council, the promoters of any Bill affecting matters within the parish 
should deposit with the chairman of the parish meeting such plans as 
might be required by the Standing Orders. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LowTHER next moved to amend Standing Order 32 in order to 
substitute Dec. 17 for Dec. 21, as the date for depositing petitions for 
Private Bills in the House. He mentioned that the 17th of December 
was the date in the House of Lords. 

After some discussion, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LowTHER moved to amend Standing Order 62, in order to pro- 
vide that, within five weeks after the petition had been endorsed by the 
Examiners, the Wharncliffe meeting must be held. He said the object 
of this amendment was to compel promoters of Bills to hold the 
Wharncliffe meeting within a reasonable period after the first reading 
of the Bill. He hoped the result would be that the Committees would 
be able to commence work at an earlier period of the session than had 
hitherto been the case. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LowTHER next proposed to amend Standing Order 79, so as to 
allow the Lord Chairman, with the assistance of his Counsel and the 
Speaker’s Counsel, to decide, on or before the 28th of January, in 
which House each Bill shall originate. He explained that hitherto the 
division of Bills had taken place on the first day of the session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The present Standing Order 87 was repealed, and the following sub- 
stituted :— 

The Chairman of Ways and Means, or the Deputy-Chairman, with not 
less than seven other persons, who shall be members of this House, and 
shall be appointed by Mr. Speaker for such periods as he shall think fit, 
shall be Referees of the House on Private Bills, and shall have the assistance 
of the Counsel to Mr. Speaker ; such Referees to form one or more Courts, 
three at least to be required to constitute each Court. 

In Standing Order 98, the members of the Committee of Selection 
were increased from seven to ten. 

Standing Order 109 was amended so as to constitute the Committee 
on Unopposed Bills of five members—viz., the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, the Deputy-Chairman, two members from time to time selected 
from a panel to be appointed by the Committee of Selection, and the 
Speaker’s Counsel. 

Standing Order 110, dealing with a form of Bill now obsolete, was 
repealed. 

Standing Order 129 was amended so as to provide that—except in 
the case of (a) any Bill brought from the House of Lords, (0) any Bill 
as to which compliance with the Standing Order as to the time for 
depositing it has been dispensed with, and (c) any Bill promoted by the 
London County Council introduced under Standing Order 194—all 
petitions shall be deposited on or before the 12th of February. In the 
case of the three excepted classes of Bills, a petition against the Bill 
may be deposited at any time not later than ten clear days after the 
first reading. It was also provided that all Private Bills should be 
taken ‘‘as read.’’ The Bill would be deposited on the previous day 10 
the Private Bill Office, and laid on the table of the House; and this 
would ipso facto constitute first reading. The effect of the amendment 
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will be to save a little time and a good deal of unnecessary routine work 
gone through in the House at the beginning of each session. 

Standing Order 133A was amended so as to allow Chambers of Com- 
merce to be heard in relation to rates and fares. 

An important amendment was made in Standing Order 1348, .under 
which the Referees have the power to admit a County Council as 
petitioners against a Bill by which they may be injuriously affected. 
As altered, the privilege is extended to ‘‘a Joint Committee or Board 
of Councils of Administrative Counties or County Boroughs.”’ 

Standing Order 137, dealing with the Committee on Unopposed 
Bills, was omitted ; another Committee having been constituted. 

The following new Standing Order (157A) was agreed to :— 

In the case of any Bill relating to the generation of electricity for supply 
to persons or bodies other than the promoters, the Bill shall not be reported 
by the Committee until a report from the Board of Trade on the powers 
sought has been laid before the Committee ; and the Committee shall report 
specially to the House in what manner the recommendations or observations 
in the report of the Board of Trade, and also in what manner the clauses of 
the Bill relating to the powers sought, have been dealt with by the Committee. 

An amendment was made in Standing Order 193, so as to provide 
that no Bill shall be brought into the House except upon a petition 
first presented, which is to be deposited in the Private Bill Office, with 
a printed copy of the proposed Bill annexed. The effect of this amend- 
ment will be that it will not be necessary for a petition to go twice 
before the Examiners. 

Standing Order 193A was amended so as to fix Whitsuntide as the 
latest date for the first reading of a Provisional Order Bill, instead of 
the 1st of June, as at present. 

The following new Standing Orders were substituted for those now 
in the book :— 

195.—All Private Bills shall, on the day previous to the day fixed for their 
being laid upon the table of the House, be deposited in the Private Bill 
Office, and shall be laid by one of the Clerks of that office on the table of the 
House, together with a list of such Bills. 

196.—Where the Examiner has endorsed the petition for a Private Bill 
‘Standing Orders complied with,’’ the Bill shall be presented by being laid 
upon the table of the House not later than one clear day after such endorse- 
ment; or if, when it is endorsed, the House is not sitting, then not later than 
one clear day after the first sitting thereof subsequent to such endorsement ; 
and if the House is not sitting on the latest day on which the Bill ought to 
be laid upon the table of the House, then the Bill shall be so laid on the 
first day on which the House again sits. Where the Examiner has reported 
with respect to any Private Bill that the Standing Orders have not been com- 
plied with, and the report has been referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders, and the Select Committee on Standing Orders shall have 
reported that the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with, the Bill shall 
be presented by being laid upon the table of the House not Jater than one 
_ day after the House has given leave to the parties to proceed with the 

sil, 

197.—A Private Bill shall, when laid on the table of the House, be 
deemed to have been read a first timeand ordered to be read a second time, 
or referred to the Examiners, as the case may be, on the day on which 1t is 
so laid, and shall be recorded in the votes as having been so read. 

The last of the group of amendments was made to Standing Order 
208A, the effect being to enable a Committee to which a Provisional 
Order Bill has been referred to separate the opposed Orders from those 
unopposed, to deal with the latter first, and send them down to the 
House before they consider the others. It often happens that in a 
large group of Provisional Orders contained in one Bill, some only 
are contentious and all the rest unopposed, and it will now be pos- 
sible to allow the latter to go forward. 

There were a number of consequential amendments to the Orders, 
but no new proposals. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Lords Bill read a second time: Irvine and District Water Board 
Confirmation Bill. 

Lords Bills reported : Bradford Corporation Bill, Bury and District 
Joint Water Board Bill, Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
Bill, North-Western Electricity and Power Gas Bill. 

Lords Bills read the third time and passed : Chard Corporation 
Gas and Electricity Bill, Irvine and District Water Board Con- 
firmation Bill. 


4 - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 





Tuesday, July 28. 
(Before Siv A. F. Gopson, Chairman, Mr. W. Jones, Mr. NICHOLSON, 


and Mr. SKEWES Cox.) 


NORTH-WESTERN ELECTRICITY AND POWER GAS BILL. 


This Bill, the preamble of which was passed on the 23rd ult., came 
before the Committee for the adjustment of clauses. 


: Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, on behalf of the Stockport Corporation, 
— forward clauses to give the Corporation further protection for 
a oe situated in Derbyshire than was already given by 
= ill. The pipes in question were to be constructed in the Derby- 
Sa parishes of Hayfield and New Mills. He said that what the 
wtporation were asking for was this: First of all, that the Company 
aoe not raise, sink, or otherwise interfere with their 27-inch mains 
aoe aid for the purposes of this supply without the consent of the 
: te ge ; and that the Company should not, except for the purpose 
gine. the main that the Corporation would have to lay there, lay 
bias ere within 3 feet of that of the Corporation. The import- 
tr : . us was that any interference with the 27-inch main would 
the cs. 'e general disturbance of the water supply of Stockport, What 
ana “ipso were most anxious to do was to be able to secure the 
thes te interference ; and that was why they were seeking to provide 
Cor © Company should not interfere with it without the consent of the 

poration. They asked that the Company should not come within 





3 feet because, if they began excavating a trench for the purpose of 
laying their large power-gas mains, there was nothing in the world to 
prevent one of their men’s picks going through the 27-inch main. The 
Bill was of a novel character, inasmuch as it dealt not only with elec- 
trical power, but also gas power; and the promoters sought to make 
applicable to gas-mains, which might be 3 feet, or 3 ft. 6 in.in diameter, 
provisions which, by the Electrical Clauses Act, were intended to deal 
with electric wires. The promoters also sought to give the Corporation 
protection when they were opening for the first time, and to give them 
no protection when they were opening for renewals and repairs. The 
Corporation asked that any additional expense incurred by reason of 
the construction of the Company’s mains should be borne by the 
Company. 

Mr. BaLtrour Browne said that the Corporation were sufficiently 
protected by the clauses in the Bill. This was not the only place in 
England where there was a main of 3 feet to 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, for 
there were far larger mains going to Manchester and in Wales. Inthe 
Lancashire Power Bill, there was no clause such as that sought 
by Stockport. There they were content with the general law; and he 
thought that Stockport also ought to be. With regard to electric 
wires and conduits, everybody was protected by the general Act of 1899. 
The promoters gave them exactly the same protection for the gas- 
mains as they had for the electric wires. There were penalty clauses ; 
and the protection was very ample indeed. The Corporation asked 
that they should not come within 3 feet of their water-main. Was that 
a reasonable provision? He was told that instead of 3 feet—where it 
was fought out in an arbitration—3 inches was considered sufficient 
between an electric and a water main. 

Mr. Ltoyp: There was no gas there. 

Mr. BaLFour Browne said that would make no difference. Pre- 
cisely the same thing was fought in the Bristol Bill ; andthe Committee 
decided that the general law was sufficient in that case. 

Mr. Lioyp: Our desire is that our water supply to start with should 
not be stopped, and we only have the remedy of a penalty of £5. 

Mr. BALFouR Browne: And compensation besides. 

Mr. Lioyp said that in such a case compensation would not suffice. 

The CHAIRMAN : Compensation in such a case would mean pretty 
near ruin to the Company. 

Mr. Lioyp said that compensation would be al] very well in the 
case of a water company, but to a corporation it would be no good. 
There was this difference between a corporation and a company —that 
whereas a water company carried on their undertaking (he would not 
say for profit, but having profit in the background) his Corporation 
were prohibited making any profit. Their only power was to supply 
water ; and he was there simply to seek protection for the water. 
A penalty of £5 or £10 or compensation would be no use to him. 

The Committee were of opinion that the Stockport Corporation were 
sufficiently protected by the Bill as it stood. 

Some question was raised as to the provision in the Bill—that if the 
Company did not supply energy in any area within ten years, their 
powers in respect of that area should lapse. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said that the gas companies were satisfied ; 
but if the Committee wished, it could be altered to 7$ or 7 years. 

The CHAIRMAN : Then we will give you seven years. 

The Committee were also anxious to know what were the intentions 
of the promoters as to capital now that the area had been lessened. 

Mr. BaLFour Browne said that they thought the Committee took 
the view that, having regard to the great size of the area they were 
proposing to annex, they had not got sufficient capital for the mains 
that would be necessary to supply the whole area, and that, conse- 
quently, the Committee cut out Cheshire. Under these circum- 
stances, they wanted to adhere to the whole capital in order to carry 
out the idea of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say that the whole matter has been con- 
sidered ? 

Mr. BALFour Browne replied that it had been carefully considered. 
As the Bill was originally framed, they would very likely have had to 
come for additional capital ; and now they thought it better to keep the 
capital as it stood for the mains that might be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN : The Committee are quite content. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 





Monday, July 27. 
(Before Mr. Justice LAWRANCE and a Spectal Jury.) 
Ilford Urban District Council v. Jackson. 


This was an action in regard to a matter which came before his 
Lordship and a Special Jury about this time last year. In the first 
instance, it was a claim by the Ilford Gas Company against the Urban 


District Council for damage done to their main by the carrying out of 
sewerage works. The Council brought in the present defendant (the 
Contractor) as a third party ; and, ia the result, he was adjudged liable, 
quite apart from the question of negligence, of which the Jury found 
he had not been guilty. Mr. Jackson appealed, and the case was heard 
early last month (ante, p. 113). It was submitted, on behalf of the 
Council, that the finding of the Jury was not binding upon them ; and 
it was arranged that there should be a new trial on the issue formu- 
lated. This took place to-day. 

Mr. C. A. Russecr, K.C., and Mr. WHaATELEyY appeared for the 
plaintiffs; and Mr. H. E. Duke, K.C., and Mr. MAcKENzIz£ represented 
the defendant. 

Mr. RussELt said in this case the Jury had to try an issue which had 
been directed by the Court of Appeal between the plaintiff Counci! and 
Mr. Jackson, a contractor, who, in 1901, was employed by the Council, 
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under a contract dated February, rgo1, to construct and lay certain 
sewers in Green Lanes, Ilford. In the course of laying these sewers, 
they had in several places to be carried underneath gas-mains, which 
were the property of the Ilford Gas Company. Injury had been done 
to the mains; and the question which the Jury had now to try was 
whether the injury was due to the nature of the works which Jackson, 
as Contractor, was bound or directed to execute, or whether the injury 
was due to the mode in which the work was executed. A 12-inch 
sewer had to be laid in Green Lanes at a considerable depth. The 
work was commenced in April; and at two points, opposite Ash 
Grove and Camden Terrace, it was found that the straight line of 
the sewer would have to cross the gas-mains, which were laid some- 
what irregularly at these places. While the sewer was _ being 
laid, the usual method of supporting the gas-mains by brick piers 
was adopted. The work having been done in July, 1901, the Gas 
Company gave notice that a leak had been discovered opposite 
Nos. 35 and 36, Camden Terrace ; and, on examination, it turned out 
that the gas-main there was fractured. Later on, at the end of 
October, the Company again gave notice that another leak had been 
discovered ; and it was found that the gas-main opposite 26-28, Camden 
Terrace, was fractured. The fracture in each case was at a point 
between two of the brick piers supporting the main. The Gas Com- 
pany brought an action against the Council to obtain compensation for 
the damage done. The Contractor suggested that there was some- 
thing wrong either about the design of this method of support—this 
system of putting in brick piers—or that the directions which were 
contained in the contract as to the filling in and ramming of the trench 
were not, in the circumstances, froper directions, and that the damage 
to the main was due to one of these causes. On the other hand, the 
District Council said that the fractures could not have taken place if 
the filling in of the earth in the trench had been properly done—that 
this system of supporting a gas or water main which was crossed by a 
trench, was not something invented for this particular case. The Jury 
would hear from gentlemen of great experience in this kind of work 
that this was a regular and approved method of support in such circum- 
stances, the soundness of which had been tested and proved by its 
successful adoption in many cases. They would also hear that the 
soil of the road was of an excellent character for the purpose of filling 
in ; that if it was properly done, nothing was wanted except to follow 
the directions of the contract with regard to filling in; and that what 
must have been the cause of the damage here was that the work of fill- 
ing in was not done with equal thoroughness at Camden Terrace as it 
was at Ash Grove. The gas-main at Ash Grove had stood to this day; 
and therefore, as the same system of work was adopted at each place, 
it must have been a difference in the mode of filling in at Camden 
Terrace which had caused the damage. During the progress of work, 
the Contractor never made any suggestions either as to the method of 
supporting the gas-main by brick piers or as to the character of the 
material used for filling in; and therefore the inference was irresistible 
that it was his mode of work which brought about the damage. 

Mr. Godfrey M. Taylor, a Civil Engineer employed by the District 
Council, gave evidence in support of their case. He said the soil con- 
sisted of clay and sand, and was good material for ramming. The 
subsidences which caused the leakages in the main, in his opinion, 
indicated improper ramming of the trench at the places in question. 
There was no other way of explaining the matter. He had no reason 
to complain of the Contractor’s work in any other respect, as it was all 
good. The system of supporting gas-mains by brick piers was one 
which was usually adopted in such cases. 

The examination and cross-examination of witness occupied a long 
time, but the whole substance of it is contained in this summary. 

Mr. Hetherington, the Resident Engineer, gave similar evidence. He 
considered the damage was due to insufficient ramming. The method 
of support by brick piers was usual and proper. 

In cross-examination, witness said he considered the work was well 
done during its construction, and that the Contractor had carried out 
his orders. 

Sir Alexander Binnie gave evidence to the same effect. Experience 
had shown that the method described in the specification—which he 
had seen and approved—was perfectly effectual. He had examined 
the soil in the trial holes, and considered it very favourable for such 
work ; it lent itself very well to consolidation by ramming. His rule 
with regard to 3-inch gas pipes which required support was to put a 
brick pier under the joints if the length unsupported exceeded 6 feet. 
He had never known of a continuous bed of concrete being laid under 
a gas-main. 

Mr. James Bond, the Clerk of the Works, was next called. He said 
the work was done properly so far as he saw; but he could not, of 
course, inspect every yard. 


Tuesday, July 28. 


Mr. Whiteley, the District Surveyor of the Essex County Council, in 
whose jurisdiction Green Lanes is included, deposed to sending letters 
to Mr. Jackson in July, 1901, complaining of the state of the road; the 
trench in which the sewer had been laid not having been rammed, so 
that he was afraid to send the steam-roller over it. There was a con- 
siderable subsidence in one place. In August there was further cause 
for complaint. 

In cross-examination, witness said a trench would always settle, and 
required further metal to be added on top from time to time. In his 
opinion, the trench ought to have been filled in and rammed in 6-inch 
layers, not g-inch as provided in the specification in question; and 
hard core also should have been specified for filling in. Layers of 
4 inches and 6 inches were often specified; but he had never known 
of 9-inch layers before. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, of Nottingham, formerly Engineer to the Ilford 
Gas Company (called on subpeena), said he remembered the injuries 
which were occasioned to the gas-main. The filling in below the pipe 
had settled very considerably. The main was supported on brick 
pillars, and in places by wooden struts, which had pushed it out of 
line—it was like a switchback. In some places, there were cavities of 
2 or 3 inches under the main; and the pipe in breaking had opened 
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3 inch. He superintended the laying of some fifty miles of mains for 
the Ilford Gas Company. He attributed the fractures to the faulty 
filling in of the sewer trench. He wasof opinion at the time that there 
had been great carelessness in the filling in and ramming. 

In cross-examination, witness said the material used for filling in 
was very unsuitable for the purpose ; it wasakind ofloam. The trench 
ought to have been filled in with hard core. Where the sewer crossed 
the line ot the gas-main, the material used was improper, and it had 
not been properly filled in. It would have been better if the brick 
piers had bzen omitted altogether, or there should have been double the 
number. 

Mr. G. R. Strachan said he had read the specification in question, 
which he quite approved, after examining the character of the soil, 
The g-inch layer was merely nominal; in practice, the material was 
rammed continuously as it was filled in. He constantly drew up 
similar specifications himself. He proceeded to give an elaborate 
theoretical explanation of the forces operating on a pipe lying in the 
ground, and the effects which would ensue under varying conditions, 
He did not think it was right to put hard core to support a gas-main. 

This concluded the case for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. MACKENZIE, in opening for the defendant, drew attention to 
letters written before the accidents, in which the plaintiffs’ Surveyor 
spoke of the work having been well done, and submitted that, even on 
the evidence of plaintiffs’ own witnesses, the design of the works was 
the cause of the damage, not the mode in which it was carried out. 

Mr. John Jackson, the defendant, was then called. He said that the 
work had been carried out exactly according to the specification, and 
to the satisfaction of the Engineer, as shown by his certificates. 

In cross-examination, witness said he had other contracts in hand at 
the same time. There ought to have been more brick piers, or, what 
would have been better, the pipe should have been moved. He had 
seen hundreds of trenches opened, where gas-mains had been crossed, 
and always found the earth had sunk from under them, and the pipe 
was acting asa girder. The filling in was practically no support to the 
pipe where there were girders at intervals. 

Mr. Henry Jackson, son of the defendant, said he was on the work in 
question almost daily. When they came across the gas-pipes, he got 
instructions from the Resident Engineer how to deal with them. The 
Clerk of the Works pointed out where the brick piers should be placed. 
No complaint was made during the progress of the work. 

Abraham Newman, foreman to defendant, said the directions of the 
Resident Engineer and Clerk of the Works were properly carried out. 
He told the latter there ought to be more piers. 

Mr. E. Smith, at present in charge of all the main roads of Hertford- 
shire, said it was impossible to so ram a trench as to prevent any sub- 
sidence. A 3-inch gas-pipe, supported only at the two ends, was not 
strong enough to carry the weight of traffic passing over it. . 

At this point, the Jury intimating that they had made up their 
minds, 

Mr. MAckENziE said he had other evidence ; 
intimation, he would leave the case there. 

His Lorpsuip then read the issue to the Jury, who said they quite 
understood it. They were of opinion that the defendant Mr. Jackson 
had carried out the work quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. MAckENzIie asked for the costs of the trial; but his Lordship, 
referring to the Order of the Court of Appeal, said all costs were 
reserved—to be dealt with by that Court. 


but in face of this 
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THAMES POLICE COURT.—Tuesday, July 28. 





(Before Mr. MEAD.) 
Crow v. East London Water-Works Company—Cutting off a Supply. 


To-day the East London Water- Works Company were summoned by 
Mr. Arthur Crow, Surveyor, of Great Prescott Street, Whitechapel, 
for cutting off his supply of water for domestic purposes. 

Mr. Macmorran. K.C., appeared for the complainant; Mr. D. C. 
BARTLEY represented the Company. 

Mr. Macmorray, in opening the case, said the summons was taken 
out under the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which provided that if 
a Company refused to furnish a supply of water to any owner or occu- 
pier entitled to receive it, they were liable to a penalty not exceeding 
f{10. The facts were very peculiar. Mr. Crow was the occupier of 
No. 18, Great Prescott Street, and had been supplied by the Company 
for a number of years. On Saturday, the 11th of July, the Company $ 
foreman waited on Mr. Crow and informed him that there was a leak- 
age in the communication pipe between the main and his premises. 
Mr. Crow went out and saw there was a leakage. Not being able to 
find his own plumber, he engaged a man, recommended by the Com: 
pany’s foreman, to repair the defect. This was done by midday, when 
the foreman demanded rts. 7d. as the cost of opening the road. Mr. 
Crow had not the money about him, but he said he would remit it, at 
the same timeintimating that he should like to be furnished with particu: 
lars respecting the charges. He was told that if the amount claimed 
was not paid the supply would be cut off, and this was done. The 
Company had power to cut off the supply for the purpose of prevent: 
ing waste; but in the present case it was not cut off until after the 
leakage had been stopped. The Company were written to, and they 
replied that the supply could not be reconnected until the ‘* re-lay 
charges, amounting to £1 3s. 2d., had been paid. He (Counsel) sub- 
mitted that this was a perfectly unjustifiable act. Mr. Crow, in ordet 
to bring himself within the provisions of section 43 of the Act, went 10 
the Company’s office and paid the water-rate up to Christmas. His 
object in taking these proceedings was not to recover a penalty, but 0 
get a ruling that he was entitled to a supply of water, of which he had 
been deprived for 17 days. . 

Evidence in support of the opening statement having been given, 

Mr. BartLey, on behalf of the Company, called the foreman wh? 


repaired the leak. The sum of 11s. 7d. which was demanded was, b® 7 — 


said, for the re-making of the road and the men’s pay. 
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In answer to a question by Mr. Macmorran, Mr. BartT.Ley said the 
‘r 3s. 2d. was on account of all the charges; but the full amount had 
not been put down. Mr. Bartley submitted that the Company were 
right in what they had done, and, in support of his contention, quoted 
the case of the Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Wilkinson. In that 
case, it was held that the Company were not bound to supply until 
communication with the premises had been restored. 

Mr. Meap said he considered the Company had committed a breach 
of the Act in cutting off the water. He was bound to say they had 
acted in a high-handed manner ; but as they had promised to reconnect 
the water at once, there would only be a penalty of 1s. and {10 Ios. 
costs. 


— 4 
— 


Nuisance at the Holyhead Gas-Works. 


Some three months ago, his Honour Sir Horatio Lloyd, sitting at the 
Menai Bridge County Court, reserved judgment in a cace in which 
Mr. E. T. Edwards sought to recover £50 damages against the Holy- 
head Gas Company for an alleged nuisance caused by the manufac- 
ture of gas. He also asked for an injunction to restrain the Com- 
pany from continuing the nuisance. It was alleged on behalf of 
the plaintiff that, owing to the bad condition of the gas, the 
Company erected new purifiers at the back of his house, which 
was near the works. This caused an intolerable nuisance, which 
made the house practically uninhabitable. Previously, the ‘‘ noxious 
matters’’ were distributed evenly; but since the new purifiers were 
installed they had been concentrated close upon the plaintiff's house. 
Plaintiff's wife and daughter were taken ill, in consequence of the smell 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. Mrs. Edwardssaid that since the new puri- 
fiers bad been put up, the walls inside the house had been discoloured ; 
and the smell some days was unbearable, especially in winter. Her 
head, eyes, chest, and throat were affected ; and she had to consult 
a doctor. Her daughter had been affected much in the same way. 
Corroborative evidence was given by Miss Edwards. Dr. Clay said 
he had lately been attending the witnesses, and found them suffering 
from the effects of the sulphurous smell which came from the purifiers. 
Other evidence was given showing that the value of the house had 
been depreciated by the smell ; and the Manager of the Bangor Gas- 
Works said the smell could be stopped at the expense ofa few hundred 
pounds, by the erection of another purifier. For the defence, Mr. 
Smith held that no injunction should be granted in cases where great 
interests of public utility were concerned. There would, of course, be 
noxious smells from time to time; but every slight annoyance was 
not to be magnified into a cause for action which would support an 
injunction. The case had been greatly exaggerated. The plaintiff's 
wife did not get ill until January, just after a flood in the house ; 
and he held that the discoloration of the walls was due to gases 
from the drains, and to the general dampness caused by floods. 
There was stagnant water at the rear of the house, which would 
account for the ill-health of the occupiers; and the drainage was 
bad. Should an injunction be granted, it would inflict a great 
hardship upon the public of Holyhead; for it would stop the lighting 
of the town. Mr. G. E. Saville, the Manager of the Company, said 
that the new purifiers were quite up to date, and would not emit much 
smell when they were opened. The Company, in order to avoid any 
smell at all, intended to build walls around the purifiers. No onesave 
the plaintiff had complained ; and if the Company were prevented 
from using the purifiers, they would have to stop making gas, and 
Holyhead would be in darkness. At the Carnarvon County Court last 
Wednesday, his Honour mentioned the case. He said the plaintiff 
was undoubtedly entitled to judgment for certain damages in conse- 
quence of the nuisance. The amount, however, had not yet been 
determined. He had visited the place; and if the matter were allowed 
to stand over till September, without declaring formal judgment, it 
might prove more effective. The case was therefore allowed to stand 
over by consent. ‘ 





_ — 
——— 


The Assessment for Water-Rate of Tenement Houses. 


At the Brentford County Court, on the 17th ult., the Grand Junction 
Water Company sued a Mr. Shields for £32 1os., the water-rates on 
the houses in Shirley Gardens, Hanwell. The Company further asked 
for a declaration that this amount was to be a first charge on the houses, 
and for a receiver of’the rents. It was stated that Shirley Gardens 
was a building estate; and as each house was built, the water was 
connected at the request of a Mr. Smith. After this, no rates were 
paid; Mr. Smith could not be found, and defendant was returned as 
the agent. The defendant would not disclose the name of the owner; 
and therefore he was sued as the person liable under the statute. Mr. 
A. H. Ince, collector to the Company, stated that the claim was quite 
correct. He had seen the defendant several times with regard to the 
tates; but he had declined to pay, and refused to give the names of 
the owners. ‘The tenants had been served with notices, but without 
avail. The first rate was paid by aman named Smith, who was the 
person who applied for the water to be connected. Mr. Jesse Drink- 
Water, in the employ of the Company, said he assessed the defendant's 
houses, All but three were assessed under £20, and three at {20. He 
arrived at his figures first by taking the rent, then deducting a fifth 
for repairs, and then the rates and taxes. The rateable value on the 
tate-books was £20. He did not allow for empties. Mr. Proctor (for 
the defendant) : Then for these three it is (21. His Honour Judge 
—_ K.C.: What is the point about £20? Mr. Bartley (for the 
F aintiffs): Where it is over £20, we are bound to go against the tenant. 

ritness said he could not fix any percentage of empties. Mr. Proctor 
contended that all the houses but three were let in flats, and the 
plaintiffs had assessed each flat separately. There was no separate 
— door to each ; and there was a decision of the House of Lords 
es under such circumstances they must be counted as one house. 

tae one house, the gross assessment would be over £20; and the 
= would therefore have to go against the occupier. Mr. Bartley 
gaa that, under their Act, the Company could assess each tene- 
le nt. His Honour, having perused the Act, found for the Company, 
ss three houses, and granted the application for a receiver. 











MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
The following is the report on the working of the Company in the 
six months ended June 30, which, with the accounts for this period, 
will be submitted to the proprietors on Friday :— 


The accounts for the past half year show that, after providing for the 
fixed charges, there remains a balance, including the amount brought 
forward, available for distribution of £451,880 11s. 6d., out of which 
the Directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate 
of £4 8s. per cent. per annum, carrying forward the sum of £116,530 
3s. 6d. to the credit of the current half year. The rate of dividend 
paid for the corresponding half year of 1902 was £4 percent. perannum, 
and the amount then carried forward was £68,165 8s. 1d. 

The quantity of gas sold during the half year was 10,286,208,000 
cubic feet, which is less by 4 per cent. than the quantity sold during 
the corresponding period of 19¢2. In the month of February alone, 
owing to the prevalence of abnormally mild and light weather, there 
was a reduction in the output of gas equal to 80 per cent. of the whole 
of the half-year’s loss of sales. It must also be borne in mind that the 
extension of the incandescent system, both for public and private 
lighting, profitable as it is to the consumer, tends to check temporarily 
the consumption of gas. 

The improved financial result of the half-year’s working has been 
obtained by a reduction in the cost of coal, savings in the item of 
wages brought about by the extended use of machinery, and by the in- 
creased values of coke and other residual products, 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that contracts for the supply 
of coal for the current twelve months have been secured at prices 
slightly below those of last year. 

The Directors are pleased to report that the Royal Assent was 
given to the Company’s Bill in Parliament on the 30th of June. By 
this Act, the Company obtain power to create and issue debenture 
stock not exceeding the nominal amount of £750,000. This is coupled 
with provisions for a new standard price of 3s. 4d. per tooo cubic feet 
of gas, and for a revised sliding-scale of dividend. There is a further 
provision for the redemption, out of profits available for dividend, of 
obsolete capital by the purchase and extinction of ordinary stock of the 
Company to the nominal amount of £1,000,000. The effect of these 
provisions wil] be that, after Jan. 1, 1904, with the price of gas at 3s. 
per 1000 cubic feet (the price now charged), the proprietors will be 
entitled to a dividend not exceeding the rate of £4 8s. per cent. per 
annum, the rate which it is now recommended should be paid for the 
past half year.* While the terms thus secured are less favourable to 
the Company thant hose which were submitted to the proprietors in 
February last, the Directors are satisfied that, in view of the course of 
recent gas legislation, the settlement is one which should be accepted 
alike by the consumers and the proprietors as a fair compromise on 
points which have been in dispute between them during the past few 

ears. 
' An important step has recently been taken towards the settlement 
of another question which affects all the Metropolitan Gas Companies 
alike. For some time past there has been a growing dissatisfaction 
among these Companies with the gas-testing regulations prescribed by 
the Metropolitan Gas Referees ; and it was with great satisfaction that 
the Directors received in April last an intimation from the Board of 
Trade that it was the intention of the Department to appoint a Com- 
mittee to review the whole question. The Directors trust that the 
result of the inquiry will be the removal of the more onerous of the 
restrictions under which the Gas Companies in the Metropolis carry 
on their business, and which tend to unnecessarily enhance the cost of 

as. 
. The Directors received with great regret in May last an applica- 
tion from Mr. J. W. Field to be allowed, on considerations of health, 
to resign his appointment of Secretary and General Manager to the 
Company, the resignation to take effect as from the 30th of September 
next. The Directors have already, by minute, recorded their high 
appreciation of the value of the services rendered by Mr. Field to this 
and to the late Imperial Company during a period of 47 years, and of 
his great devotion to the interests of this Company through the recent 
trying and arduous period of its history ; and they feel sure that the 
proprietors will fully share in their regret that Mr. Field should have 
found it necessary to relinquish his office. 

The Court have decided to apportion the duties of the office about 
to be vacated between two officers; and they have accordingly 
appointed Mr. Henry Rayner, now the Assistant-Secretary, to the post 
of Secretary, and Mr. D. Milne Watson, now the Assistant General 
Manager, to the position of General Manager. It will be for the pro- 
prietors, in accordance with the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, to determine the Secretary’s remuneration. 

The Court of Directors have been furnished by the several Engi- 
neers of the Manufacturing and Distribution Departments respectively 
with the usual certificates that all the Company’s plant has been main- 
tained in thorough efficiency. 


The accounts accompanying the report consist of the usual state- 
ments, from which we extract the following particulars :— 


The statement of capital (stock) sets forth that the total paid up 
is {£9,466,500; added on conversion, £12,176,565—total amount 
authorized, £21,643,065. The statement of loan capital stands thus: 
Total paid up, £2,844,000; added on conversion, £1,479,975—total 
amount authorized, £ 4,323,975. 

The capital account shows receipts (with premiums, £1,586,807) to 





* To enable the proprietors to apprehend exactly the effect of these new 
provisions, a tabulated statement accompanied the report, showing the net 
rate of dividend payable and the amount to be devoted to the redemption of 
obsolete capital within a given range of prices for gas. 
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the amount of £27,553,847 11s. 9d. The expenditure is shown in the 
following items :— 














Expenditure to Dec. 31,1902. . . . «© © «© «© « « . £13,012,054 11 8 
Expenditure during the half year to June 30, 1903—-viz., 
Buildings and machinery in extension of works. £5,421 7 3 
New and additional mains and service-pipes 19,178 3 8 
do. oe . cos «ee «< 17,830 8 oO 
Do. do. stoves 15,080 8 7 
; £57,510 7 6 
Sale ofsurplusland. . . . . . £1,205 7 0 
Depreciation of plant . . . . . 415,972 2 0 
17,177 9 0 
40,332 18 6 
Total expenditure £13,052,387 10 2 
Nominal amount added on conversion .... . 13,656,540 0 O 
Balance of capital account ) ~« & % 844,920 I 7 
£27,553,847 11 9 


The following is the revenue account :— 


Expenditure. 









































June 
Half Year, | £ s. ad. £ s. d 
1902. | Manufacture— | 
| Coals, including oil, dues, carriage, un- | 
£744,069 | loading, andtrimming . . . . . . 671%,02912 7 
Salaries of engineers and other officers 
15,057 | atworks. .. a or . : 16,060 4 4 
139,625 | Wages, gas makin 123,925 7S. 3d.) ac 
17,363 bq sundries “ £16,849 19s. 8d. } 140,775 © " 
Purification, including £17,744 15s. od. . 
52,529 for labour are are ae ae 47,562 18 5) 
Repair and maintenance of works and 
plant, materials and labour, less re- 
179,924 ceived for old materials, £3898 12s. 5d 168,248 2 6 
Distribution— 1,043,676 4 9 
Salaries and wages of officers (in- | | 
34,251 cluding Rental Clerks) . . .. . 35,619 I 3 
Repair and maintenance of mains and 
39,698 service-pipes . + 6 & @ 40,948 6 5 
33, 545 Repair and renewals of meters 29,158 19 7 
25,792 Stove fixing, repairs, and renewals . 27,893 I 9 
17,638 Gas-fittings (automatic meter supplies). , ‘ | 
| _ 133,619 9 
16,902 Public lamps—Lighting and repairing . | 47,004 1 II 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
6,227 Rents payable . 5,997 2 90 
140,787 Rates and taxes 138,928 15 1 
Management— 144,895 17 I 
2,750 | Directors’ allowance .... . 2,750 0 O 
223 | Company's Auditors and Assistant . 21616 oO 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and | | 
11,477 | Clerks a i. ek se Soe 11,899 1r I 
22,063 Collectors’ commission . 20,499 13 3 
7,309 Stationery and printing. 6,554 9 6 
2,971 General charges . 3,503 O 5 
| | 45,423 10 3 
749 | Parliamentary charges on account. | 2,400 0 O 
1,238 Law charges »« «© 6 + © *& 1,32519 7 
5,121 ee - «ke sk eS ee Ue CUS 4,882 2 5 
Depreciation fund for Works on Lease- | 
500 pome LOGS. « 2s 6 es le — | 500 0 O 
15,584 Annuities . work os. &. © 15,5905 15 I 
1,126 | Workmen’s compensation account. . | 665 2 6 
| Stamp duty on increase of nominal capital 
under the Company's Act, 1898, on 
Beppu. « © ©» © © © © © 6 5,000 0 O 
Public officers-— 
1,258 Gas Referees and Official Auditor 1.25819 4 
692 Public testing-stations . . . . 7 
1,994 I 7 
£1,536,475 1,416,982 4 2 
504,923 | Balance carried to net revenue account . ' | 580,494 2 9 
£2,041,398 1,997,476 6 11 
Receipts. 
June 
Half Year, £ £ s. d. 
1902. | Sale of gas— 


£1,517,567 . 5d. pe _ 
| Public lighting and under contracts— 


76,020 





£1,593,587 


27,485 | 








£263,715 | 
12,826 | 


54,700 


84,094 





£415,335 





£4,704 
287 








£2,041,398 


Common gas, per meter, at 3s. and 


2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet 


Common gas . 


Rental of stoves 
Residual products— 
Coke, less £ 36,423 14s. 3d. for labour, &c. 
Breeze, less £3126 os. 6d. for ditto . 
Tar and tar products 
Ammoniacal liquor 


and sulphate of 
ammonia. se eee 8 


Rents receivable . 
Transfer fees 


1,456,544 19 3 
74,778 10 6 





1,531,323 9 9 
| 

29,310 5 2 
266,534 13 6 

13,997 18 3) 
79,335 7 10) 


81,749 12 9 





432,317 12 4 


- | 4,250 7 2 
27412 6 





1,997,476 6 11 





— 


The balance available for division is £451,880 11s. 6d. ; and the state- 


ment showing how it is proposed to appropriate it is as follows :— 


June, 1902. 
£64,834 Net balance brought from last account . . . 
308,195 Net revenue for the half year : 


£373,029 


£65,146 19 4 
386,733 12 2 





£451,880 11 6 


335,350 8 oO 





(£4 per cent.) A dividend on the ordinary stock— 
505,864 {£4 8s. per cent. per annum on £15,243,200 
£68,165 Balance carried to next account . 


. £116,530 3 6 


The three statements relating to the reserve, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion funds show that the balances on June 30 were as follows: Reserve 
fund, £56,464; insurance fund, £90,997; and depreciation fund, 


£53,733- 


The insurance fund had to bear in the past half year a sum 


of £48 16s. 7d., the value of plant destroyed by fires in the Company's 


district. 


The net revenue account stands as follows :— 









































| | 
a 
Half Year, cf & &i £ s. d, 
1902. 
£398,988 Balance from last account . 2 «© « 1 400,407 7 4! 
Less dividend on the ordinary stock for | 
334,154 the half year to Dec. 31, 1902. | 335,350 8 oO| 
| 65,146 1 
£04,834 | | | ite: 
504,923 Revenue account . ST an ae et | 580,494 2 9 
£569,757 £645,641 2 1 
, Oe Se Ee eS a 
| a. | | 
June | 
Half Year, | c- 24 : «£¢€ 
1902. 
Interest on debenture stock and bonds, | 
£69,410 accrued to June 30,1903 . . . . . | in | 69,409 12 6 
75,998 | Dividend on the preference stocks - | 75,997 19 0 | 
| Dividend on the 34 per cent. maximum 
45,500 stock << ew » «| 45,500 0 0O| 
| | 121,497 19 0 
_ Interest on temporary loans and sundry 
5,820 | funds,lesscredits ...... .| ‘ | 2,852 19 1 
| Balance applicable to dividend on the 
373,029 ordinary stock a eer | 451,880 11 6 
£569,757 | | £645,641 2 1 
The following statements relate to the working :— 
Statement of Coal Used, &c. 
In Store | Received |Carbonized Used In Store 
Description of Coal. | Dec. 31, During During During June 30, 
1902. Half Year. | Half Year. Half Year. 1903. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Common. 289,359 749,468 866,674 | 6,484 165,669 
Cannel 17,217 2,710 °6,554 | Ke 13,373 
Total 306,576 752,178 873,228 6,484 179,042 











* In addition to this quantity of cannel, 7,158,165 gallons of oil and spirit were used 
during the half year. 


Statement of Residual Products. 














In Store Made Used Sold In Store 
Description. Dec. 31, During During During June 30, 

1902. jHalf Year. Half Year.'Half Year.) 1903. 
Coke—tons 6,664 544,903 117,706) 427,567 6,294 
Breeze—tons er 1,800 70,216 15,293| 56,146 577 
Tar—gallons . . . . 863,497 | 8,941,541 9,096,169} 15,979 | 692,890 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 20,240 242,380 251,750) és 10,870 





Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 




















Quantity SOLD. 
Number 
. Total 
Quantity . of 

Made. Public Lights PP con A Public 
and Under Private Lights Lamps. 

Contracts. (per Meter). 

(Estimated.) 
Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. 

* 11,042,504 488,805 9,797,403 10,434,181 48,696 
t 11,539,950 505,062 10,209,008 | 10,878,563 49,263 











* Including 2,183,432,000 cubic feet of ‘‘ oil gas."’ + June half year, 1902. 

The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores in hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£128,009 ; oil and petroleum spirit, £30,941 ; coke, £3754; tar and 
ammoniacal liquor and products, £89,400; and sundries, £242,515. 
The figures this time last year were: Coal, £113,096; oil and petroleum 
spirit, £57,459; coke, £6700; tar and ammoniacal liquor and products, 
Tibarre: and sundries, £235,634. 


_- — 
— 





Unprofitable Water-Works at Wolverhampton.—The annual state 
ment of accounts of the Wolverhampton Water-Works shows that there 
was a loss of £390 on the past year’s working. The balance in the 
reserve fund at the beginning of the year, amounting to £2166, has 
been expended in extensions of mains; and the revenue account has 
been debited with £3736, which represents the balance of the expendi: 
ture incurred on account of the Water Bill of 190z. The balance 
(£216) of the cost of the filtering plant installation at Cosford was also 
charged to revenue. It was originally proposed that the total expendi: 
ture under these heads should be defrayed out of the reserve. After 
making the extraordinary payments referred to, meeting the interest 
on the whole of the borrowed capital, and providing for the annual 
instalment to the sinking fund in respect to the portion of the wale 
debt represented by the Wolverhampton Corporation 34 per cent. stock, 
the loss on the year’s account amounts, as already mentioned, to £399: 
The total sum expended up to date out of reserve and revenue, 0? 
account of the filtering plant installation at Cosford, has been / 3522. 
The income for the past year was £32,922, and the expenditure 
£33,313. In the previous year, the profit was £2667; but during the 
past twelve months the expenditure has increased from £25,509 et 
£33,313, and the income from £31,528 to £32,922. In 1899, the proit 
amounted to £6632. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
The following is the report of the Directors of this Company for the 
six months ended June 30 last. 


Compared with the corresponding half year of 1902, there has been 
the small reduction of 44d. per ton in the cost of coal, and some im- 
provement in the receipts for coke, tar, and ammonia. On the other 
hand, the expenses of distribution have increased ; with the net result 
that, after —- for all charges, there is a surplus on the half-year’s 
working of £32,276 Is. od. 

The Directors therefore recommend the payment of the full dividend 
to which the shareholders are entitled under the sliding-scale—viz., at 
the rate of £5 6s. 8d. perannum. In making this announcement, it is 
fair to state that, as the result of the issue of all new capital since 1876, 
under the auction clauses, the investor in the Company’s stock only ob- 
tains the very moderate rate of 4} per cent. on his investment. The 
Directors make this statement to correct the very common and erro- 
neous impression that gas shareholders are the recipients of very high 
dividends. 

The amount brought forward was £11,177 19s. 1d., which, added to 
the half-year’s surplus, gives a total of £43,454 os. 10d. From this 
sum the Directors have taken £17,009 5s. gd., or 4 per cent. on the 
paid-up capital, to add to the insurance fund ‘‘ to meet any extraordi- 
nary claim, demand, or charge which may at any time arise against, or 
fall upon, the Company from accident, strikes, or other circumstances 
which, in the opinion of the Auditor, due care and management could 
not have prevented.’’ The amount carried forward is £26,444 15s. 1d. 
The reserve fund now stands at £153,049 2s.; therefore, with the 
insurance fund of £90,213 os. 2d., the total reserves now amount to 
{£269,706 17s. 3d. 

The reduction in the illuminating power of 2 candles, from 16 to 14, 
has not caused the consumers to burn any more gas. In fact, the lower 
quality suits them quite as well as the higher; their complaints are 
fewer, and they get the gas 2d. per tooo feet cheaper, which saves 
them {96,000 a year. This fact is again stated because the London 
County Council strongly opposed the reduction, contending that the 
consumers would burn some 30 per cent. more gas, and be heavy 
losers thereby. The great desideratum for both shareholders and con- 
sumers, especially the latter, is cheap gas. The London County 
Council are not helping in that direction. 

With the exception of the continued unfriendly action of the London 
County Council towards the Gas Companies—which is certainly not in 
the interest nor to the advantage of the gas consumers—the Directors 
have the pleasure to state that everything is working smoothly and 
satisfactorily. The officers and workmen are nearly all shareholders, 
with a stake of some £190,000, or an average of about £45 apiece, in 
the ordinary stock and on deposit at interest with the Company, and 
are, aS a matter of course, rendering willing and cheerful service. 
The consumers also, the Directors are glad to acknowledge, are animated 
by a spirit of goodwill to the Company that is very gratifying. It is 
hoped that the time is not far distant when the price of gas will be 
again reduced. 


The principal portions of the accounts are as follows :— 

The first two statements relate, as usual, to the stock and loan capital. 
The former sets forth that the standard rate of 4 per cent. is payable on 
{6,011,224 and £138,776 (Act of 1go1) of stock; while the latter shows 
that the loan capital, the rate of interest on which is 3 per cent., 
amounts to £1,780,000. The third statement is the capital account. 
It stands as follows: Amount received, £4,872,096 ; nominal amount 
added by conversion (less premium), £3,057,904—total, £7,930,000. 
The items of expenditure are as follows : — 
Capital account to Dec. 31, 1902. . . =... 
Expenditure during half year to June 30, 1903, viz.— 

New buildings and machinery in extension ot 


~ 


£4,426,468 o 8 


























NG a Din ei ae ck we ca £18,121 3 
Purchase of new landand incidentals .. . 11,576 12 oO 
New and additional mains and services . . . 14,082 10 II 
New and additional meters. ...... 13,254 0 2 
New and additional stoves . ..... . 7,033 O10 
64,067 9 2 
ee ee a 
SE ee eer ee ee mm 381,560 10 2 
ie £4,872,096 0 oO 
Nominal amount added by conversion, less premium . ... . 3,057,904 9 O 
es 4 Se a Oe SD wee eo 8 se ly eS SG 
The following is the revenue account :— 
Receipts. 
Sale of gas— P 
Lady-Day at 2s. 3d. per rooofeet . . . . . . £372,003 14 4 
Midsummer at 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet . . . . . 255,799 I O 
re £627,892 15 4 
Public lighting, including labour, repairing, and 
Se de gs ee ek a a a a 29,265 10 
657,158 6 
Meters in use (257,054)— intel 
Company's meters at rent : Ordinary, 100,882; slot, 
sk aes Ss ae de ees 2 or | ee 
Company's stoves at rent : Ordinary, 61,319; slot, 
121,243; fires, 15,296. . ek ae oe oo 21,941 9 
7; 6 
Residual products— ani , 
Coke, less £2525 7s. 6d. for cartage; £12,267 
‘ I8s.3d.forlabour,&c. . . . . . . . . « £166,540 1 8 
reeze, less £416 15s. 3d. for cartage ; £3028 10s. gd. 
I a er ens 6,843 10 2 
Tar, less £132 138. 6d. for cartage; £178 7s. 1d. for 
en 36,387 3 6 
Sulphate of ammonia, less £11,925 8s. for acid, 
&c.; £3862 2s. 1d. for labour, &c.. ee. Ss 52,264 19 
262,035 I 
Rents receivable. dee. 4. a Oe a cae 7.898 6 ; 
Rt ak Ee ans mw tk oe 82 15 0 





Total receipts. . . ..... £969,146 8 3 
Bi ah on el 





: Expenditure. 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coal into store, including £25,142 4s. 1d. for labour. £338,780 13 9 


Purification, including £7097 17s. 11d. for labour . 19,909 16 9g 
Salaries of Engineer and Officers at works . . . 12,503 16 4 
Wren @esmememeess wl kl ll lll thle ll 57,280 10 I 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, includ- 

ing £55,157 10s. 10d. for labour, less £5105 2s. 5d. 

received for old materials . . . . . . . . £418,530 16 oO 





£547,005 12 If 

Profit sharing for 12 months ended June 30, 1903. _ . 28,017 2 3 

Bempomecsoumt . « «+ «6 © eo ew ee ell 12,000 0 O 
———-- 16,017 2 


we 


Distribution of gas— 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and 
service-pipes, including £4697 12s. 10d. for labour {£36,356 9 I 
Salaries and wages of officers, including Rental 
os > o: - & Ce ot oe ee *. eS 14,661 o 6 
Repairing and renewals of meters, including 
4728 12s. for labour Ee ee ae 
Repairing and renewals of stoves, including 
£9315 17s. 4d. for labour ; Se oe See ah 16,355 10 II 
Gas-fittings (labour) . . . . . «© « «© « 4,679 8 oO 


20,108 14 5 





Public lamps-— 
Lighting and repairing, including £11,700 11s. 4d. for 





























ee sk le 15,846 6 Io 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
a a £996 10 3 
Pa so « «© + » «© » @ « €%s 37,956 2 5 
38,952 12 8 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance ....... -» ‘ £2,528 15 oO 
Salaries of yo Accountant, and Clerks. . 3,226 3 1 
Ps + « + « «+ ee ee 5,146 5 6 
Collectors { Pe « « « » * * 6 # « 5,734 0 6 
Stationery and printing . . . . .. .. . 3,039 9 O 
. « " « «4.6 «@ «© @ ©» @ @ 6,174 16 1 
Company aeQmeemms . . © 6+ © 6 wee 112 10 O 
25,961 Ig 2 
Pia. 6 * «© «= «© «© * & 2 © « £758 10 5 
Parliamentary charges. . ....... . 105 0 O 
863 10 § 
Bad debts . ee Pe Oe ee ee ee ee 1,668 7 9g 
Pensions and officers’ and workmen's superannua- 
tion, sick, and accidentfunds. . .... . 5,164 7 3 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor . . . .. . 356 15 1 
Leasehold renewalfund . . .. . «+. .e« « « 300 O O 
Totalexpenditure ..... . £744,357 17 3 
Balance carried to net revenue account . .. . 224,788 II Oo 
£969,146 8 3 
The net revenue account stands as follows :— 
ee eee ee ee ae ee eee eee eee le 
Less dividend for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1902 . . . . . . 160,000 O O 
£11,177 19 I 
Amount from revenue account. . .....+ +. + «© « « « 224,788 II oO 
Ieterest om Gamibers’ Delemoes . wk ltl tl tl hl hl hl hl hl ll 933 13 7 
£236,900 3 8 
Interest on temporary loan and deposits. . . . . . . « « « 2,746 2 10 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 26,700 O O 
Amount carried toinsurance fund. . . . . . . . «© « « « 17,009 5 9 
Balance applicable to dividend on the ordinary stock. . . . . . 190,444 15 I 





£236,900 3 8 


Following this are the statements relating to the reserve, renewal, 
and insurance funds. They show that the balances on June 30 last 
were as follows: Reserve fund, £153,049; renewal fund, £23,472; 
insurance fund, £90,213. 

The statements furnishing manufacturing details are as follows :— 


Statement of Coal. 


























In Store | Received Carbonized Used In Store 
Dec. 31, During During During June 30, 
1902. Half Year. Half Year. Half Year. 1903. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
133,081 | 480,573 561,017 890 2,347 
Statement of Residual Products. 

In Store Made Used Sold | In Store 
Description. Dec. 31, During During During | June 30, 

1902. | Half Year.|/Half Year.) Half Year.| 1903. 
Coke—cwts.. . . . .| 155,699 | 6,943,247] 1,921,815| 5,063,013) 114,118 
Breeze—yards . .. . 5,785 145,965 32,907 116,113 2,730 
Tar—gallons. . . . «| 344,443 | 5,834,438}  66,474| 5,823,009) 289,398 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts} 50,408 166,688} 184,271 oe | 32,825 























Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 

















QUANTITY SOLD. Total | Number 
Quantity - Quantity | oie 
Made. re ra Accounted for. | Public 
Public Lights | Private Lights | Lamps. 
(estimated). | (per Meter). | 
Thousands. Thousands. | Thousands. Thousands. | 19,022 incand't 
5:997,267 169,731 5,616,538 5,875,439 | 3,065flatflame 





The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores in hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£31,561; coke and breeze, £4964; tar, sulphate, and ammoniacal 
liquor, £14,370; and sundries, £230,015. The figures this time last 
year were: Coal, &c., £37,096; cokeand breeze, £5957; tar, sulphate, 
and ammoniacal liquor, £10,849; and sundries, £220,667. A sum of 
£22,887, workmen’s bonuses and savings, has been deposited with the 
Company ; and the total of the officers’ superannuation and guarantee 
funds is £18,402. The figures this time last year were £18,288 and 


£13,019. 
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BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report which the Directors of this Company will present at 
the half-yearly meeting on Friday, they state that a steady increase in 
the consumption of gas in the six months ending June 30, amounting 


to 4°79 per cent. over that of the corresponding half of 1902, and en- 
hanced receipts from residual products, were gratifying features of the 
working. They also express their pleasure in reporting that the ordi- 
nary Consumers now number 26,134, and those on the automatic system 
24,837 ; making atotal of 50,971 They have forsome time had in view 
the formation of an insurance fund, and they consider that such a fund 
should now be commenced. The works of the Company, under the 
supervision of Mr. James Husband, have been kept in efficient order. 
The accounts accompanying the report show that the sale of gas pro- 
duced in the six months covered by them £145,999, compared with 
£139,382 in the corresponding period of last year ; meter-rents came to 
£13,513, against £12,389; residuals produced £34,024, against £28,499 ; 
and the total revenue was £193,593, compared with £180,317. The 
expenditure on the manufacture of gas was £100,640, against £97,230 ; 
on distribution, £25,851, against £21,717; management cost £5369, 
compared with £5202; and the total was £146,393, against £139,253. 





The balance carried to the profit and loss account is £47,200, whereas 
this time last year it was £41,064. The amount available for distriby- 
tion is £89,494; and the Directors recommend dividends at the rates 
of 5, 12, and 9 per cent. per annum on the preference, consolidated, 
and new stock. The working statements show that 75,225 tons of New. 
castle coal and ‘‘ solar’’ oil equal to 25,945 tons were used in the past 
half year in the production of 1,084,774,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 





1,003,428,000 cubic feet were accounted for. The estimated quan- 
tities of residuals produced were: Coke, 47,466 tons ; breeze, 5900 
tons; tar, 817,658 gallons ; and ammoniacal liquor, 21,260 butts. 


_ — 
—— 


STREET LIGHTING IN 





WESTMINSTER. 


Comparative Cost of Electricity and Gas. 

In previous issues of the ‘‘ JoURNAL,”’ reference has been made to 
the investigations of the City Engineer of Westminster (Mr. J. W., 
Bradley) into the capabilities and cost of the various illuminants em- 
ployed in lighting the streets of the city; and in the issue for the 
24th. of February, we gave two tables embodying the results of his 
labours. We have just received his report for the quarter ending the 
30th of June, and reproduce the principal figures, leaving them to 
speak for themselves. 





Tests of Street-Lamps (Gas and Electric) with Statement of Comparative Costs. 
































| 
Average Total Cost 
Test No. 4. 
Number | Average Capital Total Cost Hours of —_ os Total Cost per oy se Power 
Description and Position of Lamps. of Lamps | Candle Cost of per Lamp Burning per oo 7 per Candle on all Tests 
Tested. Power. Lamp. per Annum. | Annum. oh Power per ny” eons 
| per Hour. Annum. up to Date. 
(Four Series). 
| — 

(1) Electric arcs, Northumberland Avenue | | | 

(Charing Cross and Strand Electric | | 

Light Company) . ... . .| 6 | 590 £40 {30 0 Oo | 3940 0'0031d. 12° 2d. 11°35. 
(2) Electric arcs, Pall Mall (St. James’ | | | aan 

and Pall Mall Electric Light Com- | aoe 

ms .« = «+ £¢ © +e he hue lh 6 | 362 45 3400 | 3879 0°00575 22°74 14.9 
(3) Electric arcs, Grosvenor Gardens | 

(Westminster Electric Supply Cor- | 

|| are 6 | 576 — 22 0 O 3940 0° 00234 9°2 8°57 
(4) Refuge lanterns, four incandescent 

mantles, Victoria Street* . % 5 96 15 13 6 6 3940 0'00845 33°3 31°85! 
(5) Sugg’s high-pressure lamps, White- | | . 

hall, incandescent mantles* 6 311 15 18 5 Oo | 3940 0°00358 14:1 10°58 
(6) Ordinary single burner, incandescent | 

mantle, footway, Victoria Street* . 6 34 6 3 10 O 3940 0°00627 24°7 18°30 
(7) Ordinary flat-flame, footway in White- 

hall, three burners, each 6°16 cubic 

feet perhour ....... 6 | 57 8 5 18 2 t 0°00632 37°32 37°00 
(8) Ordinary single burner, incandescent ; 

mantle, Carlton House Terrace* . 5 33 6 217 1! 3940 0°00536 21°1 19°8} 
(9) Ordinary flat-flame burners, footway, | 

Chandos Street, Strand, three | | . i 

burners, each 5 cubic feet per hour. | 6 44 8 9 8 10 3940 0°01307 61°5 47°65; 

| 




















* Some of the mantles in these cases were defective ; and the attention of the Gaslight and Coke Company was called to those in Victoria Street and Carlton House Terrace, 


and of Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. to those in Whitehall. t 


The lamps burn for 21664 hours before midnight, and 17734 hours (at 5 cubic feet of gas per hour) after. 


t Average of three series only. 














EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


Report by Mr. Herring. 


The minutes of the Works Committee submitted at the last meeting 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners contained an in- 
teresting report by Mr. Herring on the public lighting. 

The report commences by stating that in February, 1898, Mr. 
Herring expressed a desire to be allowed by the Corporations of Edin- 
burgh and Leith to have an experimental display of incandescent gas 
lighting in some of the side streets; and installations were fitted up. 
Reporting upon these on April 9, 1900, Mr. Herring submitted a state- 
ment to the effect that the Commissioners could not supply and fit up 
lanterns, &c., at less than £3 os. 6d. each, which cost was made up of : 
Lantern and cradle, {2 5s.; burner, 5s. 8d.; governor, Is. ; mantle, 
rod. ; and men’s time fitting up, &c., 8s. Early in 1899 a scheme was 
propounded for the transfer and the upkeep, from the Town Council to 
the Gas Commissioners, of all lamps and appliances used in connection 
with the public lighting. This scheme offered certain improvements 
in the light to be yielded from the present 2 feet per hour lamps. 
It also included the supply of new lanterns throughout the city, and 
showed a saving to the city of {770 per annum. The proposal was 
approved by the Commissioners, but was not accepted by the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh, as there appeared to be some difficulty as to 
the Corporation having the power to hand over to another statutory 
body their vested interests in the lamp columns and other public light- 
ing appliances. Mr. Herring is still of opinion that a scheme founded 
on a similar basis would be the best and most practicable one to adopt. 
Whether or not the Corporation would allow their columns to stand, 
still remaining their property, but giving the Commissioners the use of 
them, or whether it would be preferable that the Commissioners should 
take over the whole of the lamp-columns at a valuation, with a 
guarantee that only those retained in their present positions should 
be paid for, is a matter of detail which can be easily adjusted. He 
most earnestly suggests, however, that the public lighting of the city, 
so far as gas is concerned, could be better done by the Gas Com- 
missioners themselves, whose interest it is to light the city in the best 








possible way, and at the cheapest cost to the public. Hitherto, the 
Commissioners have supplied gas for the public lighting at bare cost 
price; and Mr. Herring founds the proposals which he makes on the 
assumption that the Commissioners are still desirous of serving the 
community in the way of public lighting at the net cost of the supply 
to themselves. 

During the past five years, the average cost of each lamp to the Cor- 
poration has been 37s. 1d. per annum; this sum including the repair 
and maintenance, the lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing, and also 
the proportionate cost of any additional or new lamps that have been 
erected throughout the burgh during that period. Mr. Herring’s first 
proposition is that the Gas Commissioners should undertake to supply 
any number of lamps in the future at the over-all price of 373. 
each per annum, burning 2 cubic feet of gas per hour, and also under- 
take the repair, maintenance, and up-keep of the service-pipes, lamp- 
columns, lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing. In addition, the Com- 
missioners should agree to supply all existing lamp-columns with a 
new type of lantern, of a class that would be suitable for improved 
flat-flame burners or incandescent mantles. As an alternative, he 
suggests that the Commissioners should allow the existing lamp- 
columns, service-pipes, &c., to remain strictly in the hands of the Cor- 
poration ; the latter paying for their maintenance and up-keep, and also 
carry out the operation of cleaning, lighting, and extinguishing the 
lamps as at present, but the Commissioners to undertake to supply a 
new type of lantern suitable for either improved flat-flame or incandes- 
cent burners at an over-all rate of 25s. per lamp per annum, burning ? 
cubic feet of gas per hour. The new type of lantern would afford 
a better protection to the burning flame, thereby enabling a different 
type of ordinary burner to be introduced into the public lamps on the 
present basis of 2 cubic feet of gas per hour consumption. This 
would yield 70 per cent. of the possible illuminating power of the gas 
supplied, as compared with the existing burner employed in the globe 
lanterns, yielding only 45 per cent. of the possible lighting power. _ 

Referring to the question of incandescent lighting, Mr. Herring 
says: ‘‘ The admitted success of the incandescent system for public 
lighting purposes, both at home and abroad, is conclusively proved by 
the fact that towns so different in character and so widely situated as 
Bradford, Lower Sydenham, Folkestone, Hull, Ipswich, Oxford, Ply- 
mouth, Ramsgate, and Richmond, have, for years past, exclusively 
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employed this system of public lighting to the exclusion of all flat- 
flame lighting, and in many instances of electric arc lighting. The 
Continent of Europe also tells the same story, as Berlin, Frankfort, 
Hanover, Hamburg, and many other cities use incandescent gas light- 
ing to the exclusion of the ordinary method, and in many cases sup- 
plant the electric arc lighting, which makes it easy for me to strongly 
recommend the adoption of this system in the city of Edinburgh and 
the burgh of Leith. Two important conditions, however, must at first 
be granted—firstly, that a new type of lantern is absolutely essential to 
afford the necessary protection to the mantle and the flame; and, 
secondly, that the care of the lamps, so far as the lighting, cleaning, 
extinguishing, and the repair and maintenance of the same are con- 
cerned, must be exclusively in the care of skilled men employed by 
the Commissioners, and accustomed to the handling of these compara- 
tively delicate appliances. Assuming that these conditions are admitted, 
my second proposition is that the Commissioners should undertake to 
supply, grouped in sufficient numbers in different localities to require 
the services of one man for their attention, incandescent burners of a 
guaranteed illuminating power of 110 candles, including the lighting, 
cleaning, extinguishing, renewal of mantles, and general up-keep of 
columns and service-pipe, and all that appertains to a public lamp, at 
the over-all rate of 55s. per lamp per annum.’’ This would enable a 
comparison to be made between the present electrically lighted streets 
of Edinburgh and high-power gas-lighted thoroughfares. The present 
gas-lamps throughout the city are well spaced to enable it to be done; 
and no capital outlay would be incurred in altering the lamp-columns, 
nor would the streets and highways be in any way disturbed by the 
laying of new pipes or other underground work. 

Mr. Herring also makes the following third proposition: ‘‘It is ad- 
mitted by all public authorities that the best illuminating effect is 
obtained by a judicious distribution of comparatively small-power lamps, 
rather than by the concentration of high-power lamps at less frequent 
centres. The finest examples of this system are to be found in Paris, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Cologne, and, in fact, one might say, in all impor- 
tant towns and cities on the Continent of Europe, where incandescent 
street lighting may be said to reign supreme. In order, however, that 
a comparison may be made between the present electrically lighted 
streets of Edinburgh and high-power gas-lighted thoroughfares, I have 
gone carefully into the matter ; and I am prepared to advise the Com- 
missioners to offer to supply lamps yielding an equal illuminating power 
to that given by the present electric arc lamps, including up-keep, 
lighting, cleaning, extinguishing, &c., at £10 per lamp per annum.’’ 


The Works Committee agreed to take up the report on an early date. 


_ 
— 


We are informed by Mr. A. Cooke, the Secretary of the Midland 
Association of Gas Managers, that a capital photograph of the mem- 
bers grouped at Craigside, Rugby, was taken by Mr. G. A. Dean, of 
that town, from whom copies may be obtained—price 3s. each, and 
postage. 








GAS TESTING IN WEST HAM. 


The Test-Burner Question. 


At the Meeting of the West Ham Corporation on Tuesday, a ques- 
tion arose as to the proper burner to be used for testing the gas of the 
West Ham Gas Company. It came up ona report presented by the 
Gas Examiner, in the course of which he stated thit at the new test- 


ing-place in the Leytonstone Road on the 29th and 3oth of June the 
illuminating power of the gas was 15°2 and 14°5 candles. The test- 
burner provided was a 15-hole argand with a 7-inch chimney, and not 
the ‘‘ London” argand, with 24 holes and 6-inch chimney. He said 
the latter burner had hitherto been provided, and, in his opinion, was 
the legal test-burner in the Company’s case. The effect of the substi- 
tution was to enable the Company to escape the penalty for supplying 
gas of 13-candle power tested by the proper standard burner, as such 
gas would be of 14-candle power tested by the burner at present fitted 
in the photometer. He requested the Company’s Engineer to furnish 
him with the proper burner, but was informed that the Company con- 
tended that they were acting within their rights in requiring him to 
use the burner provided. Under these circumstances, he asked for 
instructions in the matter. On the 8th ult. he reported that he had ex- 
amined the Company’s gas on the two preceding days, and found the 
illuminating power on the former day to be 16 candles, and on the 
latter 15 candles. He explained that the testings for illuminating 
power were made by one of Sugg’s 15-hole argand burners, with 7-inch 
chimney ; the ‘‘ legal test-burner’’ not being provided for his use. 
After hearing the opinion of the Town Clerk on the point raised, it was 
resolved to call upon the Gas Company to put up at the testing-station 
a burner similar to that prescribed for use in the Metropolis. 


— 
~~ a 





Public Lighting at West Bromwich.—The Highway Committee of 
the West Bromwich Corporation have issued a report with reference 
to the recent test carried out in the main thoroughfare of the borough 
to decide whether gas or electricity should be adopted for lighting the 
tramway poles. The Borough Surveyor had reported upon the quota- 
tions sent in; and the Committee recommend that electric lighting, by 
means of two 1000 candle power arc lamps on alternate poles, should 
be adopted in a portion of the town specified, and the existing gas- 
lamps removed. The net cost will be {600 per annum, to include 
fixing, lighting, and maintenance. They further recommend, with a 
view to the prevention of accidents and for the better lighting of the 
streets, that an incandescent gas-lamp should be placed on the footpath 
on each side of the street alternately, opposite each centre pole, so as 
to render them easily visible at night. The cost of the rearrangement 
of the existing lamps, the provision of some new ones, and fixing an 
incandescent burner to each when required, is estimated at £150. 
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CHEAPER GAS FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


The Committee’s Recommendations Adopted. 
At the Quarterly Meeting of the Birmingham City Council last Tues- 
day, a long discussion took place with regard to the proposal of the Gas 
Committee that the price of gas should be reduced. The Committee 


recommended the following charges : For consumption per quarter in 
one premises, under 50,000 cubic feet, 2s. 6d. per 1000; 50,000 to 
250,000 cubic feet, 2s. 3d. ; 250,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet, 2s.; and 
1,000,000 cubic feet and upwards, 1s. 1od.—less the usual discount of 
5 per cent. for prompt payment in each case. The Committee further 
recommended the discontinuance of the hire charge for small cooking- 
stoves to consumers of gas through prepayment meters. 

Mr. Bisuop, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, in presenting the 
recommendations, reminded the Council of the large rise in the price 
of coal three years ago, which was equivalent to an increase in the cost 
of gas of nearly 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Committee at that time, 
however, only suggested a rise of 3d., partly because they believed the 
abnormal charge for coal would not be of long continuance, and still 
more because they were anxious to do nothing to check the use of gas 
for power purposes. Coal had now gone down; and he thought, on 
the contracts lately made, and on the estimate of savings in other 
directions, they were quite able to recommend reductions in price. 
The Committee had been able to buy a high class of coal this year ; 
and they expected a largely increased yield per ton carbonized, and 
that the coke would be better. Therefore they felt themselves able to 
offer the reduction, with the full conviction that at the end of the 
municipal year they would stil] have a satisfactory surplus to hand over 
to the rates. Referring to the figures bearing on the working since 
1875, he held that what was expected when the concern was taken over 
—that the Corporation would be able to supply cheaper gas than the 
Companies—had been realized. During the sixteen years ending 
March last, the consumption of gas by the general body of consumers 
advanced from 1675 million cubic feet to 2512 millions, which was an 
increase of 50 per cent. ; while the consumption of the few large custo- 
mers increased from 1512 million cubic feet to 3329 millions, or 120 
per cent. This, he suggested, proved that that class of consumer, 
though small in number, had been the back-bone of the undertaking. 
Having regard to the competition of producer gas, the Committee felt 
they should take every legitimate means to preserve and extend where 
possible that important part of the business of the department. In 
1898, the charges made secured a reduction of only 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to 90 per cent. of the consumers and of 3d. to the remaining Io per 
cent. The proposal now made was very much more favourable to the 
whole class of consumers, because it would secure to nearly 90 per 
cent. of them a reduction of from 3d. to 5d. per 1ooo cubic feet, in 
which both the smallest and the largest consumers would participate. 
As to an amendment to be proposed by Mr. Stevens, he admitted that 








it would have been easier to have adopted his recommendations: byt 
the Committee had not done so because they believed they saw a 
better way—a way of encouraging and developing the enormous use of 
gas by the few great manufacturers. This they could not do if the 

adopted Mr. Stevens’s resolution, and took off 3d. all round. The 
funds would not go to it. If they lost those large consumers, the dead 
charges would go on to the general body of consumers, instead of being 
spread over so large an area. The big consumers were so few that if 
they ceased to use the gas there would not bea meter inspector less 
required. It had been said that the calorific power of Birmingham 
gas was not equal to that of Manchester, and that therefore the price 
in Birmingham ought to be ts. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. It was sineular 
that on the morning of the day that Mr. Chamberlain made his speech 

the Finance Sub-Committee adopted the recommendations now beino 
brought forward. The Gas Committee, in fact, anticipated Mr. ee 
berlain’s suggestion. They fixed the price for large consumers at 
1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet; but it had to be remembered that there 
was 5 per cent. discount, whereas Manchester prices were net. He 
thought, therefore, they might adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks ip 
support of their recommendation. But they were not influenced by 
anyone ; their suggestions were the result of consideration of the com- 
mercial aspect of the question. Their object had not been to benefit 
one class or another, but to sell gas at the best prices. 

Mr. STEVENS moved, as an amendment, that, from September next 
the charges should be the same as was the case from 1898 to 1900— 
namely, under 25,000 cubic feet per quarter 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet: 
25,000 to 50,000 feet, 2s. 4d. ; 50,000 to 250,000 feet, 2s. 2d. ; 250 000 
cubic feet and upwards, 2s.—less the usual discount of 5 per cent. for 
prompt payments—and that for prepayment meters, where the Corpo. 
ration supplied gas-fittings the charge should be 26 cubic feet a penny 
and where the consumers provide their own fittings 31 feet a penny. He 
contended that the proposals of the Committee could not be defended 
on any principle of commercial equity. It seemed to him that the new 
scale was simply worked out by rule of thumb. His proposal was 
financially sound, as the estimated balance available (after making all 
provision for interest, sinking fund, and a contribution of £35,000 to 
tlie improvement rate) was £50,800. To reduce the price of gas by 3d. 
as he proposed, and 1d. per rooo cubic feet for public lighting, would 
absorb £48,000, leaving a surplus of {28c0; so that his suggestion 
would not involve the Committee in any financial embarrassment 
The Committee’s scheme would adversely affect a large number of 
small and large shopkeepers, and small and large manufacturers. 
Those who consumed up to 25,000 cubic feet, except the prepayment 
consumers, would get the full reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet: 
those above 25,000 and up to 50,000 feet, would only get 1d. reduction: 
those from 50,000 to 250,000 feet, would get 2d. reduction ; those from 
250,000 to 1,000,000 feet, would get 3d. ; and those above 1,000,000 feet 
would get 5d. This meant a difference of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet be- 
tween the minimum and maximum;; and that, he contended, was alto- 
gether unwarranted. The proposal to take 1 cubic foot per penny from 
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the prepayment meter consumers he characterized as ‘‘ nibbling ’’ from 
the small consumers to give to the large. The reason for the creation 
of a 1s. 10d. rate was that it would keep the large consumers, who used 
eas for power purposes. He differed from this idea altogether. He 
did not believe they would be able to permanently retain these large 
consumers, because gas for power could be produced at 1s. per 1000 
cubic feet; and thes2 p2zople would not continue to pay 1s. rod. for 
what they could get for 1s. The difference in rates, he urged, should 
only be the extra cost of distribution and management ; and he further 
pointed out that many large consumers did not use the gas for power 
purposes. Indeed, more than half the gas used for power was taken 
by those who consumed less than 1,000,000 cubic feet per quarter. 

Mr. KEEGAN, who seconded the amendment, said he thought it unfair 
that the Gas Committee should take out of reckoning the great number 
of small consumers, especially those who had prepayment meters. 
Then there was an enormous body of shopkeepers, who were being 
sacrificed for the benefit of the very few large consumers. 

Mr. WALTHALL agreed with the Committee so far as the proposal 
affecting the large consumers was concerned ; they certainly should 
have a benefit. But under the revised scale, the charge for prepay- 
ment meters was 3S. 4d. per 1099 cubic feet. Small consumers, who 
had their own meters, were only charged 2s. 61.; so that to the very 
poorest of the poor the Committee were charging rod. per 1000 cubic 
feet more for the extra expense of collection. He was told the addi- 
tional expense of these prepayment meters was 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
so that they were charging the poor people 3d. more for their gas, 
which was unfair. 

Mr. Davis said he had received many letters from local gas-fitters 
protesting against the discontinuance of the hire charge for small 
cooking stoves. He had looked into the matter, and had come to the 
conclusion that the traders in the city were right in their contention 
that this was unfair competition on the part of the Corporation. He 
had never seen any reason why they should supply fittings to persons 
using gas, though they might do so on perfectly fair lines. What the 
Committee suggested now was to take away from the traders the power 
to supply these articles, because they proposed to discontinue the 
charge for hire. 

Other members having spoken in support of the amendment, 

Alderman Lioyp, who said he was one of the minority on the Gas 
Committee, mentioned that to his mind the question was simply this— 
whether having raised the price three years ago 3d. per rooo cubic feet, 
they ought not now, when an opportunity had come to make a reduc- 
tion, to take off the same amount before making any other alterations. 
They ought to be just to their old consumers, before being generous to 
the large ones. 

Alderman CLayTOoN said the last speaker had raised a serious ques- 
tion of principle which no commercial undertaking would permit —viz., 
that because they had differentiated between consumers of 25,000 and 
50,000 cubic feet in the past, they were to have a vested interest in this 
difference for all time. The Gas Committee came before the Council, 





not to advocate the cause of any class of consumers, but to look at the 
question from the commercial point of view. They proposed ts. rod. 
per 1000 cubic feet for large consumers simply because they wanted to 
keep them. If they did keep them, the Committee would save a difh- 
culty with the other classes of consumers. If the business of the 6 per 
cent. of large consumers were lost to the department, it would be 
necessary for the small consumer to pay extra. 

Alderman LAWLEY PARKER was in agreement with the Committee 
on the scale of charges, with a single exception. He could not help 
thinking it a little mean to take 1 cubic foot off the prepayment meter 
consumers. It seemed hardly worth doing. It created a grievance, 
and only amounted to £1356 per annum. He appealed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee to allow the prepayment consumers to have 26 
cubic feet for their penny, as before. 

The Lorp Mayor expressed a hope that the Council would pause 
before throwing out the recommendation of the Committee. If they 
considered the figures, they would see that 94 percent. of the consumers 
did not burn half the gas, but that the remaining 6 per cent. consumed 
57 per cent. No new principle was involved. He was convinced that 
they were now saving the prepayment consumer 4s. 4d. a year; and 
he could not see where the hardship to the gas- fitter came in. 

Mr. BisHop expressed his willingness to accept Alderman Varker's 
suggestion. With regard to the desire to keep the large consumer, he 
mentioned that the Committee had knowledge of some manufacturers 
who were already putting down producing plants. As to municipal 
trading, he pointed out that the Fittings Department was taken over 
by the Corporation; and they had never really increased it beyond 
the natural growth of the concern. The Committee had never desired 
to interfere, or to compete, with the gas-fitters of the town. As proof 
of his assertion that the Corporation were not injuring the tradesmen, 
he pointed to the figures of a firm who, five years ago, made an effort 
to supply gas cookers, grillers, and sundries, and whoemployed sixteen 
travellers throughout the country, and had goo0o customers. 

On a vote being taken the amendment was lost—19 voting in its 
favour and 34 against. Thereafter the resolution of the Committee 
was agreed to. 

On the motion for the adoption of the report, 

Mr. Bisuop referred to the failure of the Committee to secure the 
right to establish gas-works at Birches Green. They would now set 
on foot the necessary inquiries, and would do all they possibly could 
to secure another site. The decision of the Gas Committee, arrived at 
in 1go1, after full inquiry, that Birches Green was a most suitable site, 
was in no way shaken by the evidence given against them in London ; 
and in the way of warning to any speculative builder who might have 
inclinations to purchase the land, he added that, supposing the best 
endeavours of the Committee failed, and they did not succeed in 
securing another suitable site, it was not improbable that they would 
go before another Committee of the House of Commons, and ask them 
for permission to use it. 

The adoption of the report was then formally agreed to. 
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The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of 


Carburetted 


Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily. 


BLACKBURN. .. - «+ « 4,250,000 ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled). 250,000 ACCRINGTON. oa - 500,000 
WINDSOR §T. WORKS, BIR- KINGSTON, PA. . . .  . £125,000 TONBRIDGE. . . . . 300,000 
MINGHAM . - «+ «+ 2,000,000 PETERBOROUGH, ONT. .  . 250,000 STRETFORD. . . .  . _ 800,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 WILKESBARRE, PA. . .. 750,000 OLDBURY . . . . « 800,000 
COLCHESTER . . .  . 300,000 8T. CATHERINES (Second TODMORDEN. . . . « 500,000 
BIRKENHEAD . . ._ . 2,250,000 Contract). . . . . 250,000 SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) 120,000 BUFFALO, N.Y. . . . . 2,000,000 Contract). . . . « 2,000,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second WINNIPEG, MAN. - «  «  §00,000 YORK (Second Contract) . . 750,000 
Contract) - «+ «+ «+ 2,000,000 COLCHESTER (Second Contract) 300,000 ROCHESTER (Second Contract). 500,000 
WINDSOR S§8T., BIRMINGHAM YORK . . . . .  . 750,000 NEWPORT (MON.). . . «. 250,000 
(Second Contract). . . 2,000,000 ROCHESTER. . . . . 800,000 TOKIO, JAPAN . . . _ . 41,000,000 
HALIFAX , . , - « 1,000,000 KINGSTON, ONT. . . . 800,000 PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) , . 125,000 
TORONTO - « + «+ 250,000 CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . 2,000.00 MALTON. ° . . . .« 150,000 
OTTAWA eS. *@-% 250,000 DULUTH, MINN. . - + 800,000 DULUTH, MINN. (Second 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) ‘ 25,000 CATERHAM ., ° ‘ 150,000 Contract) . ‘ ° ° ° 300,000 
MONTREAL . , ‘ 500,000 LEICESTER . ‘ ; ° - 2,000,000 BROCKVILLE (ONT.) . ‘ ° 250,000 
TORONTO (Second Contract ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND , 150,000 SMETHWICK . e e ‘ - 500,000 
Remodelled) . ° . . 2,000,000 BUENOS AYRES (RIVER GRAVESEND. ° ° ° » 300,000 
BELLEVILLE , : - 250,000 PLATE CO.) . ‘ ‘ ° 700,000 NEWPORT MON. (SecondContract) 250,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract). - 250,000 BURNLEY . ° ° ° - 1,500,000 TORONTO (Third Contract) . . 750,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled). . 200,000 KINGSTON-ON-THAME ; - 1,750,000 TORONTO (Fourth Centract) - 1,000,000 


Complete Gas-Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 
MONTREAL, ONT. (Second Contract) ‘ 
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LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 C. Ft. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1,800,000 C. Ft, 
1,800,000 Cub. Ft. 
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BROUGHTY FERRY CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


——E 


Mr. Waddell’s Defence. 


Mr. Forbes Waddell, the Manager of the Broughty Ferry Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works, has addressed the following letter and statement to 
the Editor of the ‘‘ Dundee Advertiser,’’ with reference to the report of 
Mr. Herring on the condition of the works (ante, p. 254). 


Sir,—Last week you published in full the report of Mr. Herring, 
Gas Manager, Edinburgh, as to the state of Broughty kerry Gas- 
Works. That published report in the newspapers was the first I had 
seen of it. No copy of the report previous to publication in the news- 
papers was sent, nor was any question or explanation asked from me. 
As the report and the motion tabled therewith may have far-reaching 
effect upon my life and career as a gas manager, surely I should be 
allowed an opportunity of stating my case. 

I beg of you to give the enclosed statement the same publicity as 
Mr. Herring's report, so that anyone with an unbiased mind can 
judge between the two. By so doing, you will greatly oblige, yours 
sincerely, 


. “ORBES WADDELL. 
Broughty Ferry, July 29, 1903. rons 


Mr. WaADDELL’s STATEMENT. 

Broughty Ferry gas trouble has been the result, to more than half 
its extent, of a blunder for which I consider Mr. Morrison, the Trea- 
surer, is to a great extent responsible, and by the unfavourable results 
of the past year. By his error, it was made to appear possible to sell 
gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; and that was before my time. The 
working results of the year ending 1902 are taken as a criterion by the 
expert, presumably because, with all his advantages, his are about 
74d. per 1000 cubic feet worse than mine for that year. 

Indeed, if Edinburgh cost of production for the year just closed is 
compared with the cost of production in Broughty Ferry—even in this 
unfavourable year—there does not seem to be any cause for grumbling 
about practical results, for our cost for coal and oil, purifying, and 
wages, less residuals, is only 14d. per 1000 cubic feet more than Edin- 
burgh, when allowance is made for carriage. That unfair comparison 
—a number of groundless complaints by councillors made, not in 
Council, but on the street, and concentrating on this past year the 
inherited legacy, have given an opportunity, to the section who 
desired it, to drive the knife home. 

It may be asked what has made this year so bad compared with the 
previous? Well, I have to admit that the results are not so good ; but, 
as already stated, the bad debt has been carried forward, and during the 
year I had to design, plan, and specify, and superintend the erection 
of, the new plant in addition to every-day routine. Mr. Herring would 
have special men for carrying out that work. 

It was, however, resolved to call him in at the worst possible time ; 





and what are his qualifications? Though Edinburgh is practically in 
the coalfields, and is a wholesale concern compared with Broughty 
Ferry, his cost of coal and oil, purifying, and wages, less residuals, 
compare with Broughty Ferry thus: Average cost of production for 
three years ending 1902: Edinburgh, 1s. 69d. per 1ooo cubic feet. 
Broughty Ferry, 1s. 2'22d. per 1000 cubic feet—4'68d. per 1000 in 
favour of Broughty Ferry. 

Again, for the year taken as a standard by the expert, my results 
are 7°43d. per 1030 cubic feet better than his. Why does he not take 
his own asa standard? Over the past four years’ working, the cost of 
production in Broughty Ferry is much less than in Edinburgh. The 
quantity of coke sold by Edinburgh, as obtained from the Edinburgh 
accounts published by the ‘‘ Gas World,’’ is, on the average for three 
years ending 1992, 3°85 cwt. per ton of coal. For Broughty Ferry, it 
is 9°75 cwt. per ton of coal—Broughty Ferry nearly 6 cwt. better than 
Edinburgh. His report mis-states the make of gas per ton, and the 
quantity of coke sold per ton. He writes instructions which are absurd 
and impossible. Fancy him, after having had ample time to think over 
things, instructing us to put into the same size of oven more g-inch 
walls than we had 44-inch walls, and at the same time to leave greater 
spaces between those walls. Those instructions have, of course, been 
altered. Then he demanded go per cent. of silica in the materials re- 
quired ; and we cannot get the firm to undertake such. 

He refused to put blame on English retorts, which I have found, on 
my first trial, to be soft. He whispers a lot of things about Broughty 
Ferry; and I consider he puts things in the worst possible light—-worse 
than they are—while he omits everything in the way of saving clauses. 
Brotherly ! That report was first read by me in the newspapers, and, 
while a notice of motion to dismiss me has been given, the Council 
have not yet permitted or asked me to state my side of the question— 
justice! I have, instead, been again and again pressed to resign. I 
have done better than the expert, with the exception of this past year ; 
and the confusion and extra work surely are sufficient reason. 

The new plant, it is admitted, even by the expert, will effect a great 
saving; but it is considered by some necessary to get a successor who 
would have nothing to look after but routine work, and who could 
hardly help making the good results for which I surely should get 
credit. This drastic proposal by a section of the Council means for 
me not only a blighted career as a gas manager, but hurt toa patent, 
which has done well in all the places into which it has been intro- 
duced, and has not been objected to, even by Mr. Herring, though the 
impression seems to have got abroad that my own special arrangement 
is at fault. One year’s results unfavourable, but yet not unfavourable 
when compared with places outside Broughty Ferry; and two years’ 
results before that much better than other places, are my record. What 
have I to resign for ? 
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The Directors of the Gas, Water, and General Investment Trust, 
Limited, have declared interim dividends at the rate of 44 per cent. 
per annum on the preferred stock and 3 per cent. on the deferred stock. 
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SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


The Past Year’s Working. 
We have received from the Gas Engineerand Manager to the Salford 
Corporation (Mr. W. W. Woodward) the report of the Gas Committee, 
accompanied by the accounts of the gas undertaking for the year ended 


the 31st of March. The Committee express their pleasure in reporting 
that, notwithstanding the exceptionally mild weather during the past 
winter, the sales of gas only fell off to the extent of 0°76 per cent. for 
the financial year. There was, however, a considerable increase in 
the number of consumers in this period. The coal and cannel car- 
bonized during the year amounted to 151,488 tons, and the quantity of 
gas made was 1,553,231,000 cubic feet, of an average illuminating 
power equal | to 19°65 candles—the parliamentary standard being 
18 candles within the borough, and 17 candles as tested in the out- 
districts. The cost of coal was less than in the previous year. The 
market for residuals showed improved results for tar and sulphate of 
ammonia; buat the receipts from the sale of coke were slightly less. 
The works and plant were maintained in a thoroughly efficient condi- 
tion throughout the year, and extensive coke-conveying, screening, and 
storage machinery was erected at Albion Street. The discount of 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, a!lowed on all accounts paid within one month of 
delivery, was increased to 4d. on July 1, 1902; and the price was 
further reduced to large consumers. The more favourable terms 
obtained in purchasing the coal for the current year enabled the Com- 
mittee to recommend a further reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
all ordinary consumers, and a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
consumers of 250,000 cubic feet and upwards per quarter. 

The accounts show that a sum of £20,500 was expended for capital 
purposes in the past financial year; £5142 being on buildings and 
plant, £4709 on mains and service-pipes, and £6376 on prepayment 
meters. The sale of gas to private consumers resulted in a revenue of 
£186,879; for public lighting, £15,036—together, £201,915, or, with 
the discounts deducted, £183,182. Residuals produced £57,912; and 
the total receipts were £243,591. The expenditure on the manufacture 
of gas was £129,183, including £387,080 for coals, £23,037 for carboni- 
zation, and £15,085 for repairsand renewals; on distribution, £11,824 ; 
and on management, £6301. Bad debts to the amount of £1056 were 
written off; making the total on the expenditure side of the revenue 
account £163,488, and leaving £80,403 to go to the profit and loss 
account. After payment of the interest and redemption charges, and 
transferring £15,000 to the accounts for the depreciation of works and 
plant, meters, and stoves, the net profit for the year (placed to the dis- 
trict fund account) is £ 30,601. 


ii 
a. all 





The work of the United States Patent Office during the past year 
was in every way remarkable. The number of patents issued amounted 
to 29,329, whereas the previous year’s patents numbered only 26,031. 
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THE DUBLIN ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME. 


The Supervision of the Undertaking. 


The Corporation of Dublin had a special meeting last Wednesday, 
for the purpose of considering a report made by the Committee of the 
Whole House, recommending the acceptance of the terms and condi- 
tions under which Mr. Robert Hammond will, for a period of twelve 


months, supervise the operation of the extended electric lighting under- 
taking. The Right Hon. Lord Mayor (Mr. T. C. Harrington, M.P.) pre- 
sided ; and, in moving the adoption of the report, explained that the y were 
establishing practically a new system of electric lighting in Dublin ; and 
it was deemed to be a wise course for the Council, in order to prevent 
risk, to entrust the Engineer who had had charge of the scheme up to 
the present with carrying on the undertaking for the first months of its 
working. This was the principle embodied in the report. There was 
an idea prevalent that the Engineer was responsible, under his agree- 
ment, for the running of the scheme for some months after its comple- 
tion; but this was not so. The Committee proposed to enter into a 
fresh agreement with him, by which, for 1000 guineas and travelling 
expenses, he should undertake the responsibility for working the new 
plant for a period of not less than twelve months. It was for the 
Council to say whether or not this was a wise bargainto make. It was 
of the utmost importance that the scheme should be worked well and 
economically ; for it was desirable that the smallest possible burden 
should fall on the general body of the ratepayers. He could not 
promise in the immediate future that the scheme, however economi- 
cally worked, might not be something of a charge upon them. But 
in retaining the services of Mr. Hammond, they were doing the best 
thing to secure a large proportion of public support. 

The motion gave rise to a long discussion; objection being taken to 
giving Mr. Hammond power to make appointments outside the control 
of the Council. Eventually an amendment was proposed making it 
incumbent upon him to submit to the Council the names of his pro- 
posed staff, and the salaries to be paid—the Council to have power to 
veto any of the appointments. On being put, however, it was lost ; and 
subsequently the report was adopted by 30 votes to 9. 

The Corporation have not been happy in this business. The scheme 
was commenced on an estimate of £250,000 as the cost; and it has 
actually entailed an outlay of £300,000. Now, before it can be set to 
work, a further outlay of £1050, exclusive of the travelling and hotel 
expenses of the Engineer and his staff, will have to be incurred. For 
this the citizens have between 400 and 500 arc lamps, the current 
for which is to be charged to the Paving and Lighting Committee at 
the rate of £25 per lamp per annum. The result will be that in the 
accounts of the Electric Light Committee a sum of upwards of £11,coo 
will appear every year, instead of about {2000 now annually paid for 
gas. At this rate, the electric lighting of Dublin will prove a very 
expensive luxury. 
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DEWSBURY CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


The Annual Accounts. 

In the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ last week, we gave a few figures from the recently 
issued abstract of the accounts of the Dewsbury Corporation for the 
year ending March 31. We now extract those relating specially to 
the gas and water undertakings. The total revenue arising from the 
supply of gas amounted to £36,225, which included £25,252 from 
the sale of 169,899,200 cubic feet, {2091 from prepayment meters, 
{837 from meter and stove rents, and £8336 from the sale of residual 
products. The expenditure included £15,194 for the manufacture of 
gas, {1833 for distribution, £1338 for general management, / 3557 for 
rents, rates, taxes, and insurance, {6237 for interest, and £2781 for the 
payment to the sinking fund. The profits amounted to £4897, of which 
sum £500 has been transferred to the contingent fund, and the balance 
added to the revenue surplus. From the latter fund, £1500 has been 
paid into the district rate account, and £1474 into the water-rate 
account. During the past year, the sulphate plant at the gas-works 
was reconstructed, and the cost, amounting to £1173, taken out of the 
revenue account. The Gas Committee light the public lamps; but no 
credit is taken for this. The revenue surplus account now amounts to 
£5152; and the contingent fund to £3074. In the balance-sheet, the 
assets are put down at £255,771, and the liabilities at £191,239 ; leaving 
a surplus of £74,532. On the water revenue account, the income is 
shown as /14,817, and the expenditure as £16,840; leaving a deficit of 
£2023. The liabilities are put down at £285,249, and the assets at 
£387,539 ; showing a surplus of £102,299. 


- — 
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CHELMSFORD WATER SUPPLY. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 

Last Friday week, Mr. W. A. Ducat held an inquiry on behalf of 
the Local Government Board into an application by the Chelmsford 
Town Council for permission to borrow £16,000 for water supply 
purposes, including the construction of a new reservoir, with a capacity 


of 670,000 gallons, at Long Stomps. Of the sum named, £9400 was 
required for permanent plant at the new well in the Mildmay Yard, 
and the balance for the reservoir. Several members of the Council 
appeared to oppose the scheme. The Town Clerk (Mr. T. Dixon) 
having explained how matters stood, Dr. J. C. Thresh, the Medical 
Officer for the county, said his suggestion had been that there should 
be two bores, one at the present site and one at Admiral’s Park ; his 
opinion being that a sufficient yield would thus be obtained for many 
years tocome. From these two sources, he thought they would get 
about 400,000 gallons per day, which would give 30 gallons per head 
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per day. The quality of the water from the new bore left nothing to 
be desired. He was strongly in favour of the present scheme, and felt 
that an abundant supply could be obtained at a far less cost than by 
sinking a deep well and driving adits. Owing to the mains being old 
he believed there was a very large amount of water running to waste: 
and the first thing the Council should do would be to have the pipes 
examined. The water at the present new bore was derived from the 
Thanet sands, though it came through the chalk, and was generally 
supposed to come from the chalk. He regretted to say that the 
water in Essex from the Thanet sand was sinking at the rate of 
about a foot a year; but, of course, it would take a long time 
to exhaust the supply. He did not say he considered it useless to 
bore lower than the level of the chalk. It had been bored through at 
Loughton, where they sank a well 1tooo feet deep, and went into the 
green sand and lost what little water they got from the chalk. At 
Saffron Walden, they sank a well 1000 feet deep ; but they had to sink 
another recently, because the deeper they went the less water they 
obtained. Asked whether he thought the result would be the same at 
Chelmsford, Dr. Thresh said he should certainly not advise them to 
tisk such a well when there was a fair possibility of getting a good 
supply without it. Mr. Percy Griffith, who is advising the Council on 
the subject, said he was called in during November, tgor. In his view 
the importance of the tests carried out last year at the trial-bore was 
not so much in the quantity raised as in the data he obtained. The 
most important factor had been the water-level in the boring. When 
the pump was stopped, the water rose 30 feet in 15 minutes, and 60 feet 
in eight hours. This happened on two occasions during the test; the 
water rising steadily and definitely. A portion of the supply which 
was required from this particular source had been maintained since 
the first test ; and for at least two years a large proportion of the water 
for the town had been derived from this boring. It could not be dis- 
pensed with at the present moment. During that period, a great deal 
had been said about getting for temporary purposes 10,000 gallons an 
hour ; but there was a difference between a temporary and a permanent 
plant. The essential point had not been to pump 10,000 gallons an 
hour, but to keep the town supplied. It was urgent that proper 
machinery of a permanent type should be put down at once. 
Asked how it was that at the present time they got only about 
6000 gallons an hour, when they were promised 10,000 gallons, Mr. 
Griffith replied that it was due to the fact that they had been endea- 
vouring to produce this result with plant of a temporary character. 
Alderman Maskell: Why cannot you put down some temporary 
machinery to satisfy us that there are 10,000 gallons an hour to be 
raised? Mr. Griffith: I have done my best. I acknowledge that I 
have not been successful ; but to have procured the necessary machinery 
would have involved an enormous expense, though I am afraid that 
that will yet have to be faced. Alderman Maskell: We have spent an 
enormous sum in providing temporary machinery. Do not you think 
a larger supply would be obtained by continuing this bore to the green 
sand? Mr. Griffith: I should very strongly hesitate to go to sucha 
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depth, when there is a prospect, and a good prospect, of obtaining it 
where you are. The Mayor (Alderman G. W. Taylor) read some 
figures of the late Surveyor showing how the water at the old well at 
the Mildmay Road works had fallen so much that the well could be 
emptied in 24 hours in 1893. In May, 1894 and 1895, the well could 
be pumped out in 1? hours. Then the present bore wassunk ; and he 
(the Mayor) had every confidence that, with proper machinery, they 
would be able to get a greatly increased supply from the well. In 
May last, the late Surveyor reported that the water pumped averaged 
8200 gallons an hour, and that the supply was far greater, and was 
continued for a much longer period, than for years past. Alderman 
Chancellor (the Deputy-Mayor) said he opposed what had been done 
with regard to the new bore, as he considered they had proceeded on 
wrong lines. As a matter of fact, pumping from the new bore ren- 
dered the old well in Mildmay Yard perfectly useless. The test of the 
new bore was unsatisfactory, for they could not obtain more than 
6000 gallonsan hour. Taking into consideration the present popula- 
tion and the likely increase, this proposed scheme, with other sources, 
would not be anything like enough to meet the requirements of the 
town. They had already paid over £4000 in experiments; and he 
could come to no other conclusion than that to carry out the proposed 
scheme would be a waste of the ratepayers’ money. He advocated a 
deep well. Other evidence in opposition was given; and at the close 
of the inquiry the Inspector visited the new bore. 





—“ 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on Monday adopted 
a recommendation by the Finance and Law Committee as to the dis- 
posal of the surplus upon the accounts for the past year. This was 
that they should make the minimum contributions to the sinking funds 
of £3837 for redemption of borrowed money, and of £7023 for redemp- 
tion of annuities; and that, in addition to placing the statutory sum 
of £261 to the newly created reserve fund, they should transfer the 
balance of £4759 to that fund. This having been done, the Commis- 
sioners authorized Lord Provost Sir James Steel to certify the annual 
accounts to be correct, and they reappointed the Auditor—Mr. H. 
Kenward Shiells, Chartered Accountant—at a fee of £150 for the 
year. Mr. D. Purves, the Convener of the Works Committee, stated 
that aletter had been received from their friends of the Manchester 
Corporation, who were anxious to visit the new works at Granton. 
The Granton Works Sub-Committee were empowered to arrange 
for the reception of the visitors. Mr. Purves reported that everything 
was going on well at Granton. The works which had been under- 
taken during the summer were very far advanced, and they looked 





forward to being able to supply gas in a satisfactory manner during the 
winter season. 

The Commissioners approved of a proposal of the Engineer, arising 
out of a report by him to the effect that a considerable number of gas- 
meters are in premises where gas has ceased to be used, and he sug- 
gested that he should send a circular to the occupiers of those premises, 
stating that the meters would be removed unless they were agreeable 
to pay rent for them. These are almost exclusively meters in houses 
which are now lighted by electricity. They are kept in, in order that the 
gas supply may be used as a stand-by, which is unfair to the Gas Com- 
missioners, whose capital has been employed to provide the meters, and 
who derive no revenue from them. The Commissioners took powers, 
in their Provisional Order of 1902, to do what they are now about to 
do. They do not charge rent for meters where gas is burnt; but now 
they are going to charge people who do not use gas. It is somewhat 
paradoxical to say that a householder is not to be charged rent if he 
uses an article, but that he is to be charged if he does not use it. Of 
course, the reply is that if he does not use a meter he should return it ; 
and that if he does not return it, he should pay the owners of the 
meter a sum equal to the maintenance and depreciation of the article. 
It is likely that the paradoxical side will appeal most strongly to those 
who are to be dealt with ; and therefore we may expect to hear growls 
and protests soon. 

Two Gas Managers were appointed in Scotland on Monday, which is 
larger by 50 per cent. than the average for one day since I recollect. 
In obtaining the post of Manager at Falkirk, Mr. William M‘Crae is 
to be congratulated upon being again abie to buckle on his harness in 
the occupation to which he has been bred. NHewill find much to do in 
Falkirk ; and it isto be hoped that he will be able to take the members of 
the Corporation along with himin anything he may propose. They have 
not been noted for giving ear to the voice of the Manager; and his 
knowledge of this may be of assistance to him, in enabling him so 
to deal with his employers as to obtain their confidence. It must 
be added that circumstances would seem to favour him, for the 
divisions in the Town Council, being founded upon nothing which any- 
one can understand, it is only reasonable to have expected that, 
whether there bad been a change in the management or not, the 
folly of their past deeds must surely soon have dawned upon the con- 
testants, and that an era of peace was at hand. Let us hope that 
this is so. The appointment of Mr. Andrew Thomson to succeed 
his father in Inverness is the best tribute which could be paid to the 
memory of the Jate Manager. Mr. Thomson has been Assistant at 
Inverness for some time, and knows the work thoroughly. But his 
father, like a wise man, did not essay to train bim himself, but sent 
him first into the railway engineering shops in Inverness, and after- 
wards to Edinburgh, whence he himself had emanated ; and in the 
gas works there the young man had opportunities for study, scholastic 
as well as practical, which he could not have got at home. This is 
the second post. of Gas Manager in Scotland which has been filled 
up within a month by the promotion of a son to a father’s place, 
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without inviting applications ; the other instance being at Galashiels, 
where the elder member of the family retired. 

The ‘‘ Dundee Courier,’’ which has not, at least of late years, 
exhibited any tender regard for the fortunes of gas managers, on Tues- 
day published another statement with reference to the Broughty 
Ferry Corporation gas-works, in which it was said that they under- 
stood that since issuing his report on the gas-works, Mr. Herring had 
been consulted by the Special Committee in regard to the amount 
necessary to meet the deficit of over £2000 which had caused so much 
perturbation of late; and that, as a result, an increase of 5d. per 
1090 cubic feet was estimated as sufficient. The existing rate is 
2s. 11d, so that, by the Town Council endorsing a recommendation 
involving an additional 5d., the consumers would not be in so bad a 
position as was at one time predicte1. It is added that the labour- 
saving appliances introduced by the Manager will, it is anticipated, 
effect a considerable economy during the present financial year. Now, 
as it was the Dundee newspapers which were almost entirely responsible 
for the perturbation in the public mind, and predicted an increase of 
price to about 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, it is interesting, though it may 
not be—to use a common expression—refreshing, to find one of them 
admitting that matters are not so bad as they foreshadowed. Appa- 
rently the situation at Broughty Ferry is not so hopeless as certain 
writers persuaded themselves that it was. 


_ — 
—_ — 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, /i/y 31. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The month closes with a very quiet market; and the quotations 
are {12 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool and Leith, and £12 5s. per ton 
f.o.b. Hull. During the week there has been a large inquiry; but 
buyers’ ideas being about 5s. per ton below current prices, only a 
moderate business has been done. In forward, too, there has been a 
good inquiry; but here, again, buyers’ ideas are below those of makers, 
so that business from first hands has not resulted, and any orders booked 
have again been taken speculatively. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
This is firm at 93. 9d. for ordinary and tos. for refined quality. 





Lonpon, July 31. 
Tar Products. 


The markets remain in about the same position, and there is 
really very little business doing. As regards pitch, there is not very 
much demand for delivery this year; but sales are reported for next 
year at reasonable prices. In benzol, the demand continues good for 
the purposes of gas enriching ; and one or two small sales of 90 per 
cent. are reported for home consumption. But 50-90 per cent. 
appears to be neglected. In toluol, there is no business whatever doing ; 
but an offer of 64d. all over the present year is reported to have been 
declined by London producers. Business has been done in solvent at 
“d. at outports for delivery to the end of the present year ; while 84d. 
was paid for some special quality—prompt delivery London. In crude 
carbolic, there is still good business doing at 1s. 6d. for 60’s August- 
September delivery ; but crystals are neglected, and there is no business 
to report. Creosote is rather firmer in both London and the country. 
Tar continues in very strong demand ; and in some instances prices 
are being paid out of all proportion to the actual value of the article. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 23s. 6d. to 33s. 
Pitch, London, 55s. to 55s. 6d. ; east Coast, 53s. to 53s. 6d. ; west coast, 
51s. to 51s. 6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 84d. to 9d.; 50-90 per cent., 7d. 
Toluol, 64d. to 7d. Crude naphtha, 24d. to 3d.; solvent naphtha, 
7d. to 84d.; heavy naphtha, 9d. Creosote, London, 13d. to 14d.; 
North, 14d. Heavy oils, 2d. to 24d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 
1s. 6d. Refined naphthalene, £5 to £8 1os.; salts, 22s. 6d. to 25s. 
Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 17d. to 12d. ; ‘‘B’’ quality, 1d. nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The market is decidedly quiet ; and there is very little business to 
report owing to the holidays. The Beckton nominal price is £12 1os., but 
probably an offer of £12 7s. 61. would be accepted for early delivery. 
In Hull, business has been done at £12 5s. for prompt delivery, and at 
(12 2s. 6d. for forward; but only to a limited extent. In Leith, 
makers still ask {12 7s. 6d., and small sales are reported at this price. 
But, as a rule, consumers will not purchase at present, and are holding 
off the market believing in lower prices. The market closes very quiet ; 
and, although there are several inquiries, very little business appears 
to have been done during the past week. 


- — 
— 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


The extreme quietude throughout the coal trade of this district, 
to which reference has been made in previous reports, and which has 
brought about a very general restriction of the output to three 
and four days per week, has apparently necessitated a further stoppage 
of the pits, which, in many cases, will be closed for three days in 
connection with the August Bank Holiday. The almost invariable 
report throughout the trade is that business has nct been so slack as it 
is at present for a great many years past. It is not only that house- 
fire coals, as is usual this time of the year, meet with little or no 
inquiry, but other descriptions of round coal which go into consump- 
tion for iron-making, steam, and general manufacturing purposes are in 
exceptionally slow demand. The situation would seem to be that, in 
addition to a restriction of usual requirements, users of fuel are looking 
forward to possibly lower prices, and are just now buying as sparingly 
as possible, and for the most part covering their requirements with 
special hand-to-mouth lots, which are to be bought for prompt delivery 
at low prices. On the other hand, coalowners are anticipating that, 
when the summer season has been fairly got through, there may be a 
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strengthening of the market, which will enable them to get better 

rices than are just now ruling on clearance sales for immediate delivery. 
As a result, there is simply a hand to-mouth, dragging sort of business 
passing through, which no doubt tends to emphasize the otherwise 
generally unsatisfactory condition of trade. In fact, the only contracts 
of importance that have been settled of late have been in connection 
with requirements for gas-making purposes; and these, as reported 
last week, are now practically concluded so far as the largest users are 
concerned. With regard to common round coals for steam and forge 
purposes, prices remain weak and somewhat irregular, according to the 
character of the business put through. On prompt sales, common 
steam and forge coals are to be bought at from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per ton 
at the pit, with ordinary quotations for the better qualities about 8s. 6d. 
to 8s. 9d. On sales for shipment, there are some very low-cut quota- 
tions to effect special clearances, 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. being still reported 
as figures at which job lots can be bought, with the average quotations 
of collieries for ordinary descriptions of steam coal about gs. 6d. up to 
ios. delivered at the ports onthe Mersey. With the restricted demand 
for round coals, there is a lessened production of slack; and in the 
Lancashire district there are no large surplus supplies. The better 
sorts of engine fuel are not at all over plentiful ; but inferior sorts are 
somewhat of a drug, owing to large quantities of common slack offering 
from outside districts, especially Derbyshire and Yorkshire. Best 
Lancashire slacks remain steady at about 6s. 3d. and 6s. 6d. to 6s. 91. 
per ton at the pit, good medium sorts 5s. 61. to 5s. gd , with common 
slacks to be bought from 3s. gd. to 4s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a steady demand for coal; and some of the best of the 
northern collieries have now well-filled order books, so that there is 
the probability of a continuance of the activity. In steam coal, the ex- 
ports are heavy, and there is some fressure for early delivery ; so 
that the prices of the best kinds are very firm at present. Lest 
Northumbrian steam coals are from tos. 9d. to 11s. per ton f.o.b.; 
second-class steams are gs. to 9s. 3d., and steam smalls 5s. 6d. to 
5s. 8d. In the gas coal trade, there is a full demand for this season, 
both for export and for Home consumption. The price may be said 
to be alittle higher for the best kinds, ranging in value according to 
quality from 8s. 6d. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. ; while one or two con- 
tracts for moderate quantities have been settled at prices that are 
nearer the first of these figures, if the usual allowance be made for the 
freight. In coke, the market is steady ; and gas coke varies more in 
price, so the question is rather difficult. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Work having been generally resumed in the collieries, there is a 
better output, though not by any means full yet. Thecessation during 
holidays enabled stocks to be largely worked off. What effect this will 
have is not yet apparent ; but it can only be of a temporary character, 
and of smallextent. The prices quoted are: Main 7s. 94. to 8s. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow, ell 8s. 9d. to gs. 6d., and splint gs. The shipments for 
the week amounted to 159,191 tons—a decrease of 74,116 tons upon the 
previous week, but an increase of 9625 tons upon the corresponding 
week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have 
amounted to 5,870,692 tons—an increase of 106,521 tons upon the same 
period of last year. 





The Quality of Gosport Water.—In the House of Commons on 
Thursday, Mr. Arthur Lee (Fareham) asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether, in view of the fact that the Gosport water supply 
had been condemned as unfit for domestic use, and on that account 
forbidden to be used as formerly on board His Majesty’s ships, he 
would state what steps were being taken to procure a proper supply 
for the naval establishments situated in the Gosport district, including 
the barracks occupied by the Gosport Division of the Koyal Marines. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster replied that the Admiralty had for some time been 
pressing the Local Authority (the Gosport and Alverstoke Urban Dis- 
trict Council) to take action inthe matter. The Council had appointed 
a Special Committee todeal with it; and it was understood that action 
would be taken, if necessary, under the Public Health Act of 1875. It 
was thought desirable to await the result of these proceedings before 
considering the advisability of taking independent action. 


Street Watering Stopped ia Constantinople.—According toa com- 
munication made through Reuter’s Agency to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle, 
the service of watering the streets of Constantinople has been stopped, 
owing to a dispute between the Water Company (a F rench enterprise) 
and the Municipal Council; and for about three weeks the public 
thoroughfares have not been watered. The result may well be 
imagined. It appears that the Municipality have fallen into arrears 
with their annual payments ({ T2500 per annum) ; and the Company 
have stopped the supply. The affair has been submitted to the Sultan, 
and His Majesty has ordered the appointment of a Commission of 
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engineers to consider the question of tapping the springs in the envi- 
rons of the city, so as to render the Municipality independent of the 
Company. [ut as the realization of this scheme would require at least 
a year, the citizens will have to put up with the present inconvenience 
until the autumn rains afford relief, or bring the Municipality to a 
sense of their duty. 


The Flow of the Thames at Teddington.—leference was made in 
the article on ‘‘ Water Affairs ’’ last week to the increased flow of 
water in the Thames as the result of the rainy weather. Some idea of 
the remarkable volume of water which fell during the three months 
ended the 30th of June may be obtained from the figures in the records 
of the Thames Conservancy showing the daily flow of the river at 
Teddington during that period. The total volume which passed over 
the weir in April was 32,466 million gallons; the highest flow being 
2369 million gallons on the 3oth. In May the total was twice as great 
—71,033 million gallons for the month, with a highest flow of 4304 
million gallons on the 7th. The highest figures were reached in June, 
when the total volume was 97,795 million gallons; the flow on the 
21st., as mentioned last week, reaching the remarkable figure of 7174 
million gallons. The average daily flow in million gallons for the 
months of April, May, and June in the last three years was as follows: 
(1901) April 1887, May 745, June 304; (1902) April 631, May 433, June 
745; (1993) April 1082, May 2291, June 3260. The average for June 
for the last twenty years is 543 million gallons; so the flow for that 
month this year has been six times as great. 


Tenders for the issue of S00 ordinary shares of the East Surrey 
Water Company, recently invited in our advertisement columns, were 
opened last Tuesday, and amounted to 2540 shares at prices varying 
from the minimum of £16 per share to £17 tos. The average price 
per share obtained for the issue is £16 1os., and noallotment was made 
under £106 7s. 6d. 

The Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne, Australia, 
announce that their profits for the half year to June 30 were £46,750. 
A dividend of 4s. 6d. per share has been declared for the half year; a 
sum of £15,000 has been added to the reserve fund; and the balance 
carried forward is £4750. Dividends were payable in Melbourne 
yesterday ; and drafts toabsentee shareholders are to be posted by the 
first outgoing mail. 


An example of the way in which the rates go up was furnished at 
the meeting of the Great Eastern Railway Company Jast week. In the 
six months reported upon, there was an advance of {8092, which came 
upon an increase of {9732 in the corresponding period of 1902. The 
Chairman (Lord Claud Hamilton) stated that the Company’s land 
agent had informed him that they might look in the future for an 
average growth year by year of £17,000. 


The formal opening of a new reservoir at Cwmlliedi, near Llanelly, 
took place last Saturday week. The reservoir has been constructed by 
Mr. Louis P. Nott, and has a storage capacity of 200 million gallons— 
the same as the old reservoir, which it adjoins. The entire cost has 
been about £40,000. Mr. W. Wilkins, J.P., Chairman of the Urban 
District Council, officiated at the opening, after which Mr. Nott enter- 
tained the members of the Council and other invited guests at luncheon. 


I 


The Paris correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Express ’’ says there is 
living at No. 21, Rue Montargueil, in that city, a man named Duval, 
who has just completed his tooth year. He is stated to be the oldest 
servant in the employ of the Paris GasCompany. In 1823, he was re- 
jected as being unfit for military service, and later he was told by the 
doctors that he could only live by moving to a warmer climate. He 
has remained in Paris all his life. He is very active, lives alone, and 
does his own housework. 

Under the title of Gas Patents Syndicate, Limited, a Company has 
been registered with a capital of £25,000, in £1 shares, to acquire the 
foreign and colonial rights (except for Portugal, Spain, and Spanish- 
speaking countries) in an invention known as the dynamic gas pro- 
ducer, to adopt an agreement between Messrs. T. C. Ward and J. 
Bassett (for the Syndicate) ; and to turn the invention to account. An 
illustrated description of the producer was given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
for April 7 last (p. 29). There will be no initial public issue. 


The Geneva correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’’ states that 
the New Zealand Government intend to make use of a powerful water- 
fall called the Huka Falls, in North Island, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing electricity. A Swiss engineer has been engaged by the Colonial 
Government to construct an electric station on the falls, and has already 
left for New Zealand. It is estimated that the electric force which will 
be obtained will be sufficient to light the principal centres in North 
Island and to supply power for the tramway systems. The engineer 
referred to is a well-known authority on the question. It will takea 
year to complete the new works. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 





Situations Vacant. 


ASSISTANT-MANAGER. Colne Gas Departinent. Aug. 18. 

DRAUGHTSMAN,. Jenkins and Co., Retford. 

FiTtER AND SMITH. No. 4072. 

Gas AND WATER MANAGER, 
District Council. Aug. 12. 

Prop CER Gas Expert. South Staffordshire Mond 
Gas Company. 

SUPERINTENDENT (Gas and Chemical Works). Sheffield 
Gas Company, 

Workinc ForEMAN, Stratford-on-Avon Gas-Works. 


Situations Wanted. 


LECTURER ON GAs CooKING, &c. 
Mees, London. 


Barnoldswick Urban 
No. 4071. 
Coal and Cannel. 


Madame Alting- Gasholder, &c. 








SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY, 


Meetings of Companies. 


BROMLEY GAS COMPANY, 
COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY, 
CrYSTAL PALACE District GAS COMPANY. 
TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 


Stock Wanted in Cromer Gas Company. 


TENDERS FOR 


Devonport GAS DEPARTMENT; 


Aug. II. 


Tenders by Aug. to. 


| Gasholder Tank. 


DEVONPORT GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 29. 
Aug, 20. | 
Aug. 14. | Oxide of Iron. 
Aug.22. | 
BRIDLINGTON GAS ComPANY. (Spent). 

Drvonrort GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug 29. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. Tenders 

by Aug. 15. 


Pipes and Pipe Laying. 
DEvoNnPpOoRT GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Valves, &c. 
DEVONPORT GAS DEPARTMENT, 


Tenders by Aug. 29. 





Tenders by Aug. 29. Tenders by Aug. 29. 
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address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
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TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and | 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


| 


PERMANENT ADVER- 





Telegrams: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s. ; Half-Year, 10s. 6d. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 5s. 6d., payable in Advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bout Court, Furet Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
**GASKING, LONDON.’’ 


Telephone: P.O. 1571a Centra’. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


‘NEIZLL’S OXIDE has a larger annual 
sale than all other Oxides combined, 


SPENT OXIDE purchased in any district. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Joun Wm. O’Neitt, Managing Director, 
PALMERSTON Hovuss, Lonpon, E.C, 
“WINKELMAND’ ’S 

as Youcanic” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘* Volcanism, London.” 





ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDs, 
denne ah emanate invited. 


Sa 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Plants. 
For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ** 0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph *“* Saturators, Bo.Ton.* 
Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 


JosePH TAYLOR AND Co,, CENTRAL PLUMBING WORES, 
BOLTON. 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: Brrauincuam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


0 
J VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Su)phate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 














NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
HN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


® pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FI1‘TING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 
SURREY sma Medong 5 BLACKFRIARS Roap, 


Telephone: 1693 Slee. ,— ** LUMINOSITY.” 





ULPHURIC ‘ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, Works: BrrmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 





ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS. **MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” I1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “* DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical, ” 6d.; “SUB- 
J ECT- MATTER of PATENTS,’ 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ** Patent London.” — No. 243 Holborn. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wantell 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrautncHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide, 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, LTp., HUDDERSFIELD, 





PRODUCER GAS. 
WVANten, an Expert in the applica- 


tion of Producer Gas to Industrial (heating) 
Operations, to conduct Experiments, and Advise Cus- 
tomers 1n Its use. 
Apply, 
References, to the SourH STAFFORDSHIRE 
Company, Trindle House, DUDLEY, 








by letter, stating Age, Experience, Salary, and | 
Monp Gas 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


and | 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
ha Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME. 
TERS, “AND GOVERNOBS, PRESSURE- GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &e, 

Telegraphic Addresses : 
** Braddock, Oldham.”’ ‘* Metrique, London,” 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





WHE First Dutch Bog Ore Co., Ltd. 
(Eerste Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty), 
ROTTERDAM, 

General Manager for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E, FRY, LEAMINGTON; and at Tower 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
London Managers— 

E, PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C., 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


SS PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


SPENCER, CHAPMAN, AND MESSEL, LimiTrEp, 36, Mark 


Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 


** HyprocHbLoric, Lonpon.”’ 
341 AVENUE. 


Telegrams: 
Telephone: 


[ADAME ALTING-MEES, Dip- 
lomée Paris, Londres, Bruxelles, ‘** LECTURER 
ON GAS COOKING,” is now booking dates for 
Lectures on the Continent and at home. Would accept 
a suitable permanent post as Demonstrator. 

Write for terms for Lectures and Price of Pamphlet, 
‘Tua Cuisine au Gaz,’’ to Madame Atrinc-MFEs, 102, 
Sinclair Road, Kensington, Lonpon, W. 


wa TED,aGood Draughtsman. One 
with experience in Gas-Works Coal and Coke 
Handling Plant preferred. 

Apply, by letter, stating Salary 
JENKINS AND Co., Limirep, RETFORD. 


ITTER and Smith Wanted, used to the 


Routine of a Gas-Works. A qualified Mechanic 
preferred. 

Apply, by letter, stating all Particulars as to previous 
and present Employments, Age, and Wages required, to 
No. 4072, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C 





desired, to W. J. 





BARNOLDSWICK URBAN 1] DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(GAS AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


PE above Council invite Applications 

for the position of GAS AND WATER MANA- 
GER. Applicants to state their Salary, and for- 
ward not less than Three recent Testimonials. The 
successful Applicant will be required to give a Fidelity 
Bond of not less than £300. 

Applications to be sent to the Chairman, Gas and 
Water Committee, Town Hall, Barnoldswick, not later 
than Six p.m. on the 12th of August, 1903, endorsed 
‘*Gas and Water Manager.”’ 

THORNTON, 
Clerk. 


CHAS. 
Barnoldswick Urban District Council. 


BOROUGH OF COLNE. 


(GAS DEPARTMENT.) 








ASSISTANT-MANAGER. 


THE Gas Committee invite Applications 
for the position of ASSISTANT GAS MANAGER. 

Salary, £100 per annum. 

Any person wishing to apply may obtain a List of 
the Duties from the undersigned. 

Applications, stating Age and Experience, and en- 
closing copies of not more than Three recent Testi- 
monials (which will not be returned), must be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, endorsed 
‘* Assistant, 
than Noon on Tuesday, Aug. 18, 1903. 

FreD THorpr, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Colne (Lancs.), 
July 30, 1903. 


’” and delivered at the Gas-Works not later 


| 


OAL GAS TAR wanted. 


Gas Managers in Gloucester, Somerset, Wor- 


| cester, Devon, Wilts, Hereford, Monmouth, and Gla. 








morgan PLEASE NOTE. BEST PRICE offered, 
either on Fixed or Sliding-Scale Basis. 

State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 
Delivery. 

The SHARPNESS CHEy1 AL Company, Tar Distillers, 
Sharpness Docks, GLos, 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
ALE & CHURCH will be pleased to 


send Samples and Quotations, and mak Offers 
for SPENT OXIDE. 


BALE’S FIRE CKMENT, PAINT, AND GAS COAL, 
5, CrookeD LANE, Lonpon, E.C, 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON CORPORATION. 


(GAS DEPARTMENT.) ; 
ANTED by the above, a Working 


FOREMAN with a good knowledge of the 
routine of a Gas-Works making about 60 Millions. To 
an active young man, the above offers a favourable 
opportunity of improving his position. A total ab- 
stainer preferred. 

Wages to commence at 35s. per week. 
Apply, with recent Testimonials and References, to 
J.S. CRANMER, 
Manager, 
July 25, 1903. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
(HE Directors of this Company require 


a SUPERINTENDENT for their Grimesthorpe 
Gas and Chemical Works. 

The present maximum make of Gas is 5 million cubic 
feet per day; Sulphate of Ammonia, sient 3000 tons 
per annum; and Sulphuric Acid, about 2500 tons per 
per annum. 

Salary £390 per annum, with House, rent free. 

Applications, marked ‘* Superintendent,”’ stating Age 
and previous Engagements, to be made by letter only, 
addressed to the undersigned, not later than Monday, 
Aug. 10, 1993. 

Testimonials not to be sent till asked for. 

{ANBURY TITOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, July 18, 1993. 


CROMER GAS STOCK. 
ANTED to Purchase a Small 


Amount. 
Full Particulars and Price to No. 4671, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, PLE. ET STREE Ty ks. C 


ANTED, Gas Carbon, in Four Ton 


Lots or more, f.o.r. Must il Clean and Hard 
Lumps. 
Address No. 4044, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 
vo BE SOLD—Purifiers, Two or Four, 
10 feet square by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, planed Joints, 
Connections, and Overhead Girders. 
Write J. WriGcut, 181, QUEEN VICTORIA senate E.C. 








— |} 





APPAR Contracts Wanted « on mn the Sliding- 


Sca’e or at Fixed Prices 
Managers and Secretaries desirous of selling to best 
advantage please communicate with DENT aANnpD Co, 

Ouse Chemical Works, SELBY. 





ee? 


AS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Serubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, ‘Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 
J. F. BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DEWSBURY: 











SPENT OXIDE. 
For Sale, about 100 Tons of used Bog 


ORE, fully charged with Sulphur and Cyanogen. 
Can be de sliv ered on the North-Eastern Railway at this 
station. 
Apply to 
ARCHER, 
Secretary: 


J.C, 


Bridlington Gas Company, 
Aug. 1, 1903. 


ee 
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DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS. 


ConTRACT No. 6. 


GASHOLDER TANK. 
THE Corporation of Devonport are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the construction 
of a GASHOLDER TANK at their Works. 

Copies of the Specification and Drawings can be seen, 
on and after Wednesday, the 29th of July, 1908, at the 
Manager’s Office, Gas-Works, Devonport, or at the 
Office of the Engineers, Messrs. Stevenson and Burstal, 
38, Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Copies of the Tender and Bill of Quantities can be 
obtained from the above-mentioned on payment of One 
Guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a bond-fide 
Tender. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, in accordance with the instructions 
at the head of the Tender, are to be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, the 29th day of 
August, 1903. 

SIDNEY E. STEVENSON, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Devonport. 





DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS. 
Contract No. 7. 


TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER AND APPENDAGES. 
PHE Corporation of Devonport are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the Construction 
and Erection of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER and 
APPENDAGES at their Works. 

Copies of the Specification and the Drawings can be 
seen, on and after Wednesday, the 22nd day of July, 
1903, at the Manager’s Office, Gas-Works, Devonport, or 
at the Office of the Engineers, Messrs. Stevenson and 
Burstal, 38, Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Copies of the Tender and Bill of Quantities can be 
obtained from the above-mentioned on payment of One 
Guinea, which will be returned upon receipt of a bond- 
fide Tender. 

Should intending Contractors so desire, they can ob- 
tain copies of the Drawings upon payment of Two 
Guineas by applying to the Engineers. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any other Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed in accordance with the in- 
structions at the head of the Tender, to be delivered to 
the Deputy Town Clerk, Devonport, not later than 
Saturday, the 29th day of August, 1903. 

SIDNEY E. STEVENSON, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Devonport. 





DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS. 
CONTRACT No. 8. 


HE Corporation of Devonport are pre- 

_ pared to receive TENDERS for the supplying and 
laying of CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, VALVES, and 
APPENDAGES at their Works. 

Copies of the Drawings can be seen on and after 
Wednesday, the 5th of August, 1903, at the Gas-Works 
Offices, Devonport, or at the Office of the Engineers, 
Messrs, Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 

Copies of the Specification, with Tender and Schedule 
of Quantities attached, can be obtained from the above- 
mentioned on payment of One Guinea, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, in accordance with the Instructions 
at the head of the Tender, are to be delivered to the 
Town Clerk, Devonport, not later than Saturday, the 
29th of August, 1908. 

(Signed) Sipney E. Stevenson, 
Engineer and Manager. . 
Gas-Works, Devonport. 


DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS. 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Corporation of Devonport are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 250 
Tons of IRISH BOG ORE for Gas Purification. 
Copies of Specification and Form of Tender can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
Sealed Tenders are to be sent in to the Town Clerk, 
Devonport, not later than the 29th of August, 1903. 
SIDNEY E. STEVENSON, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas-Works, Devonport. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ 
GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


(THE Commissioners are prepared to 

receive QUOTATIONS for the immediate supply 
of about 350/500 Tons of OXIDE OF IRON suitable for 
Gas-Works purposes, delivery ex-Ship into Com- 
missioners’ Waggons at the Granton Harbour free of 
all charges, or in Railway Company’s Waggons, de- 
livered to the Gas-Works Sidings, Granton, North 
British or Caledonian Railways. 

The Contractor will be required to furnish the En- 
gineer with the fullest Information as regards the 
Material to be supplied, such as the source of its pro- 
duction, as well as the percentage of moisture and 
effective Ferric-Hydrate in the mass. 

The Material is to be delivered at the Granton Works 
before the 80th of September, 1903. 

urther Information may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Mr. W. R. Herring, Chief Engineer and 
Manager, Gas-Works, New Street, Edinburgh. 
ber omers to be lodged with the undersigned on or 

efore Ten a.m. on Saturday, the 15th of August, 1908. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Offer. 

(Signed) JamMEs M‘G. Jack, 


ie Clerk. 
25, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 
July 27, 1903, 





IRISH 


ASSOCIATION of GAS MANAGERS. 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Association 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 


Council Chamber, Town Hall, 
WATERFORD, 
ON TUESDAY, AUG. 14, 1903. 


The Chair to be taken at 11 a.m. by the President, 
Mr. J. G. TOOMS, Waterford. 











Business: Payment of Subscriptions; Report of 
Committee ; Admission of New Members; Election of 
Office Bearers; President’s Address; Reading of 
Papers, &c, 

LIsT OF PAPERS TO BE READ. 
1, ** Gaseous Firing at the Waterford Gas-Wcerks.”’ By 
fr Brucsw ANDERSON, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E , 


By 


London. 

2. ‘*Progress of Regenerative Firing since 1880.” 
Mr. W. Dunn, Queenstown. 

3. ‘* Unaccounted-for Gas.’””’ By Mr. JoHN PATERSON, 
Tipperary. 

4, LEcTURE :—‘‘ Some further Experiments on Carbon 
Monoxide.’”’ By Professor C. R. C. TIcHBORNE, 
LL.D., Gas Examiner, Board of Trade, Diplo- 
mate in Public Health, Dublin. 


On the Invitation of the Directors of the Waterford 
Gas Company, the Members will dine together at 
6.45 p.m., at the Imperial Hotel. 

JAMES WHIMSTER, 
Hon. Secretary. 





Gas-Works, Armagh, 
July 23, 1903. 





TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for GAS 
COAL, NUTS, and CANNEL for delivery during the 
period ending June 30, 1904; the Tenders to state 
whether the Coal is screened or unscreened. 

Tenders (Form for which can be obtained on appli- 
cation) must be delivered to the undersigned not later 
than the first post on Monday, the 10th day of August. 

The Directors reserve the right to take the whole or 
any portion of the quantity offered, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

HANBURY THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, July 25, 1903. 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


N OTICE is Hereby Given, that an 

ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
in the City of London, on Thursday, the 20th of August, 
1903, at Twelve o’clock at noon, to receive the Directors’ 
Report and the Accounts of the Company for the Half 
Year ended the 30th of June, 1903, and to declare a 
Dividend. 

The STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE 


CLOSED from the 7th to the 20th of August next, 


both days inclusive, and the Dividends wili be paid on 


the 8rd of September next to the holders of Stock 
registered at the date of the closing. 


By order of the Board, 
H, D, EL.Is, 
Secretary. 
Offices: Stepney, 
July 30, 1903. 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
be held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C., on Friday, the 14th day of August, 
1908, at Three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and Statement of 
Accounts for the Half Year ended the 30th of June last, 
to declare a Dividend for the same period, and for 
General Purposes. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 3lst day of July until after the Meeting. 
By order of the Board, 

CHARLES M, OHREN, 
Secretary. 





Offices and Works: 
Lower Sydenham, S.E., 
July 28, 1903. 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Company will be held at the 
Company’s Chief Offices, 639, High Road, Tottenham, 
on Saturday, the 22nd day of August next, at 2.30 
o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive the 
Report of the Directors and Statement of Accounts for 
the Half Year ended the 30th of June, 1903, to declare 
a Dividend for the same period, to elect two Directors 
and an Auditor for the ensuing year, and for the trans- 
action of General Business. 
The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED for 
the CONSOLIDATED STOCKS from the 8th to the 
24th day of August, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 

JAMES RANDALL, 


Secretary. 
639, High Road, Tottenham, 
July 31, 1903. 





BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held at the 
‘‘ Bell’? Hotel, Bromley, Kent, on Tuesday, the 11th 
day of August, 1903, at Six o’clock p.m. precisely, 
to receive the Report of the Directors, the Balance- 
Sheet certified by the Auditors, to declare a Dividend, 
and to transact generally the business of a General 
Meeting. 

The T'RANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 25th of July to the llth of August, 1903, both days 
inclusive. 

By order of the Board. 
Henry W. AMoOs, 
Secretary. 
Offices: 156, High Street, 
Bromley, Kent, July 25, 1903. 





ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C. : 
Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares bclongirg to Private 
Owners in these Periodical Sales, can ke obtained on 
application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ OFFICES 
18, Finssury Circus, E.C. 





Now Ready, Price 2s., Bound in Cloth, 


THE 


CALORIMETRY 


Producer and Illuminating Gases, with 
Special Reference to Future Legisiation. 
BY 


JOHN F. SIMMANCE, 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.MeEcu.E. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, E.C. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application, 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, AND 
ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 

Inquiries Solicited, 

Telegrams: ‘DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 





PETROLEUM GAS SYNDICATE 


Supply and erect Complete Installations of their 


PETROGENE PATENT GAS PLANT 
On SALE, HIRE, or ROYALTY. 


PETROGENE GAS is the most suitable Illuminant for 
all Towns, Villages, Factories, Institutions, &c., where 
a Cheap and Efficient Lighting System is required. It is 
equally suitable for Heating and Power purposes, and 
may be used with ordinary Gas Fittings, Stoves, En- 
gines, &c. It may also be used in conjunction with Coal 
Gas, and affords Gas Companies a ready means of in- 
creasing their output without the expense of additional 
storage. 

The Syndicate is prepared to entertain offers of sale 
of small Gas-Works, whether profit earning or not. 


Offices: 28, Victoria St., Westminster. 
Works : 10, Rochester Row, S.W. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, - 





DALIEIZLEITH,N.B. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, JQHN HALL & GO UNEQUALLED. 
Brettell’s Estate STOURERIDGE "9 | Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, thames ge GE, MIRFIELD 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


Lonpon OFFICE: R. Cutt, 34, OLp Broap Street, E.C. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 








48, MancHESTER STREET, Gray’s Inn Roar, W.O. 








When next in want of 


CYLINDER OIL, 


order just One Barrel of our 


_ ASBESTOGYLIN XXXXX, XXXX, OR XXX. 


You will certainly continue to use it. Approved by 
Hundreds of Users. Ask for No. 6 Catalogue. 





Applications for Colonial & Foreign Agencies invited. 


CRESSWELL'S ASBESTOS CO, LTD., 
Wellington Mills, BRADFORD, Yorks. 
Telephone 950. Telegrams : ‘* Asbestos, Bradford.”’] 











THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 
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Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof, 


H. GREENE & SONS, Limited, 


Surrey Engineering Works, 
Blackfriars Road, LONDON. 


Telephone 1693 HOP.° 
Telegrams: ‘* LUMINOSITY LONDON,” 





FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 





RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 


“ROTARY’ 
STATION METER. 


Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 











APPLY— 


T. G MARSH, 
MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 











‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


Class A lifts 24 ft. 
@ Class B lifts 12 ft. 

















Entirely 
by One 
Handle 








Overrtow 








Telegrams: j 
“Temperature, GREEN & BOULDING, 
Tel. No. 9060 105, Bunhill Row, 





London Wall, LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 

SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
CANNON STREET, 











90, E.C. 





WELDON MuD 


FOR 


GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 


Also Removal of last Traces of 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 


in catch position. 








Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION CO., 


—— LIMITED, —— 





1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 








BLACK BED GAS COAL, 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY 
RAYVENSTHORPE, neazn DEWSBURY. 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 











Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO., Lo, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 13 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Notr.—Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 











THE “MENIER ” 


AUTOMATIC LIGHTER. 





7000 in Use Se eel 12,000 in 
tt. 

in ae France and 

Brussels. Belgium. 


Patented in England, Germany, &c. 
For description, see ‘‘ JournaL’’ No. 2086, page 299. 


LANTERNS in Cast Iron and Copper for 
Incandescent Gas Lighting. 


Cie. Belge pour la Fabrication des 


Compteurs et Materiel Gaz, Eau, Electricite 


127-129, rue des Palais, Bruxelles. 
For Catalogues and Particulars, apply to 
Agents: WILH. LUTTGE, Ltd., 
4, Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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EBLES GAS SPECIALITIES, 
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DRY GAS METERS OF THE DISTRICT GOVERNOR FOR CONTROLLING NEW PATTERN SLOT METER. 
FINEST QUALITY. GAS PRESSURES IN HILLY DISTRICTS. A Simple Attachment. 


PREPAYMENT DRY METERS 
avo GOVERNORS of ali Kinas. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED NEEDLE GOVERNOR BURNER. 
iy ol Taper Screw, and fin. or , in. Screwed Socket. 
| Price 12s. per dozen. 
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i | 
a MERCURIAL GOVERNOR, to Regulate Pressure at 


a Gas-Meter for a number of Burners, 
such as in Churches, Halls, Works, &c. 


Hf Ml: 
JET PHOTOMETER WITH PRESSURE STREET LAMP GOVERNOR. 
AND VOLUMETRIC GOVERNORS, 20s. 24s. per dozen. 
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'BRUCE PEEBLES & CO., Lta. 








TAY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


R. & A. MAIN, Limitep, 


Coal, Steam, and Gas Cooking and Heating Engineers, 


214, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL, 
London, H.C. 


[Aug. 4, 1903. 


nn 


RAD ates VS 
lta God es Seen 











July, 1903. 


Dear Sir, 


We have pleasure in informing you that we have taken new 


Offices in the City, and that on and after the 27th inst. our address 





will be 
49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite Mansion House Stn. ), 





where all orders, letters, and communications are to be addressed. 


As heretofore all goods, battens, and boxes should be sent to our works — 
at Edmonton, and addressed R. & A. MAIN, Ltd., Gothic Works, Angel 
Road Station, G.E.R., London. P 
re 
Thanking you for past favours, and trusting to receive a EI 
continuance of same, which shall always have our best attention, 
Soa 


We are, 





Yours faithfully, 
R. & A. MAIN, LTD. 





P.S. Our new Telephone Number will be 6159 Bank. 





R. & A. MAIN, LTD., 


GAS COOKING AND HEATING ENGINEERS, | 
(LATE OF CLERKENWELL) nw 49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET.| 


TELEGRAMS: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” TELEPHONE No. 6159 BANK. 


GOTHIC WORKS, EDMONTON. 
GOTHIC WORKS, FALKIRK. 


ALSO BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW, 
















FACTORIES 
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¢ A SPEGIAL FIXTURE 
3 : * 
fT; 














LIGHT INCREASED, EFFECT IMPROVED. 
DISCOLORATION AVOIDED. 





SUITABLE FOR 


Dining Room, Drawing Room, 
or Large Interior. 





For full details of this and other Fittings for these Burners, please 
see our Special Catalogue No. 169 just issued. Posted free to the 
Trade on application. 


















FALK, STADELMANN, & CO. 
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“VERITAS” LAMP WORKS, 


83, 85, & 87, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








































a, 
Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
ENGLAND District orrice: ©, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200, 
pistricr orrice: 9, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. 
Telegraphic Address: “PARKER LONDON.’ 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ** MoTIVE, BIRMINGHAM.”’ 
) WILLIAM GRICE & SONS, 
ENGINEERS, LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 
London Office: 25, Victoria St., Westminster. 
Mr. A. B. COOTE, REPRESENTATIVE, 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Grice’s’ Gas-Engines 
: City of Birmingham Gas Department 
ca: ae (Mr. HENRY HACK, Engineer), 
=_* fui Have 1 ENGINE, 40 B.H.P. 
== ¥ SS ) aw o- 34 ~ 
=" s | = — 1 i -» 
‘iT. = SS ; 7 oe 9 
=e 2 -- each 16 : 


a 
il 


Edinburgh & Leith Gas Commissioners 


SS: —— lS Se (Mr. W. R. HERRING, Engineer), 
Have 2 ENGINES, each 125 B.H.P 
From Photo. of our P. ENGINE. 65-Brake Horse Power, on Test Blocks. - -- 26 ss 


Se ae. eb ee EO 
At work and on order. 





LARGELY ADOPTED BY GAS ENGINEERS. 


Prices, Catalogues, and Testimonials on Application. 
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Che finest high- power Gay Lamp kK Nown 
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Street Lighting Recognition 


To decide upon the most suitable form of public lighting | We could tell you much more about efficient and econ- 


is no easy matter. There are many open questions, such | omical street lighting, but perhaps you would prefer to hear 
. lleagues’ opinions on the subject. Here is some- 
as whether gas or electricity should be employed, whether your colleague _— t ubject . 
' , ; thing from a pile of letters, which by the kindness of gas 
the small-unit or the big-unit system, whether high-pressure ” P y ' 
or Pa : ; engineers and business men is growing from day to day: 
or self-intensifying lamps are to be adopted, &c. But two 

hi ‘ . h 1 The lamps in question have been working for over 
things are certain—there 1s no reason to choose a smaller three months with most excellent results. The general public 


opinion seems to be that they give a better light than their 








unit than 200 c.p., when it will cost you no more than | 
| rivals, the High-Power——-—Arc Lamps. There can be no 





100 c.p. by some other system, and in cases where high- 


question that the light from the Lucas Lamps carries a much 


power lamps are preferred it is in your interest to back the greater distance than that from the Arcs. 


best competitor of the electric arc. Next issue will contain | Yours faithfully, 
Haro_tp E. Copp, 


illustrations of Lucas lamps for street lighting. | Engineer to the Gas-Works, Albion, West Bromwich. 





GAS ENGINEERS. 


CONTRACTORS FOR, AND ERECTORS OF, ALL GAS-WORKS PLANT. 


WINSTANLEY REGENERATORS, GENERATORS, AND 
DIREGT-FIRED RETORTS. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS OF HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS 


CN CI N FER? ADDRESS— 
NEWTON CHAMBERS, CANNON ST, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS 


(TRADE MARK “SILIGA”) 


Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces ; also for Gas. C 
intense heat is require haat Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 





CAS 





SPECIALTY 
Coy. 

















BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS' CUPOLA SAND, | 


FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 








Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Quality in most of the leading Firms in England ES 


and onthe Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, H™1l, Grimsby, or the Tyne. 
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BIGGS, WALL, & CO. 


13, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: “ RAGOUT, LONDON.” Telephone 273 CENTRAL. 


MET HANE-HYDROGEN 
WATER-GAS PLANT, 


gallons Tar and 20 lbs. Coke produce 1000 cubic feet 10 to 12 Candle Power Gas 
of the following composition— 
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Hydrogen . ; ; . . 64-4 per cent. 

Methane . , ’ in ae a a 

Unsaturated oo | | » « 

Carbon Monoxide : ; , , ; - 429 » «a 

Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide. , es »# 
100°0 

Calorific Value . ; ; , . 400 B.T.U. 


See Prof. VIVIAN B. LEWES’S Lecture before Society of Arts, reported in the “ JouRNAL or Gas LicuTiNG,” Dec. g, 1902. 


THWAITES BROS., Lo. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
BRADFORD. 


ee _ 


ROOTS’ BLOWERS © 


IN ALL SIZES TO DELIVER UP TO 


25,000 cubic feet of Air per minute. 





















, a 
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Driven by Engine, Relt, or Rotor. 


POX FOX FIO FT 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND OF 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION § 


For all Processes of . 


GAS MANUFACTURE. 
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Cc. SuUGDEN « Co. 
CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


REGENERATOR & GENERATOR SETTINGS 


DEEP, SEMI-DEEP, AND SHALLOW. 

Maximum Make per Ton and Mouthpiece. 

Minimum Fuel Consumption. 
NUMEROUS REPEAT ORDERS 

Have been received for each of the above types of Settings. 


RETORTS RESET. 

















































RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
SoLE MAKERS OF CRIPPS’ PATENT CHIMNEY. 


ee Ses . _ en . eee ~ of is 
Denson Sur, LEEDS 
PuorTo. OF REGENERATOR SETTINGS DURING CONSTRUCTION, Estimates on application. EAST PARADE, & 

















Established 1850. 


ALDER & MACKAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 














































Combining all the Latest Improvements. 7 
i 
a ig DRY METERS IN BEST TINNED-PLATE CASES. : 
: Pern. DRY METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES. | EGA 
: tt yes S is (We are the Original Designers and Makers of Cast-Iron Dry Meters.) ra 
DRY PREPAYMENT METERS ARRANGED EITHER FOR 
a PENNIES OR SHILLINGS. 
New Grange Works, Edinburgh. DRY EXPERIMENTAL AND TEST METERS. Sol 
M 





Our Meters are noted for their Rigid Exactitude of Measurement, Reliability under the 
Extremes of Working, with Great Durability. 


WET METERS. a im 





WET CONSUMERS’ METERS. 
UNDERGROUND WET METERS FOR STREET-LAMPS OR 











OUTSIDE SERVICES. BRO 

(Dispensing with Footway Boxes or Special Lamp-Posts.) 

WET PREPAYMENT METERS ARRANGED EITHER FOR EDI 

PENNIES OR SHILLINGS. 

WET STATION METERS IN SQUARE OR ROUND CASES. thictniie Qindnet; Wheat: tecnitent. ; ™ 

WET EXPERIMENTAL AND TEST METERS. BRI 
Samples, Prices, and all Information on application. 

TH 





NEW GRANGE WORKS, VENTNOR STREET WORKS 
EDINBURGH. BRA DEOoR D. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ALDER, EDINBURGH.” Telephone No. 81 Western. Telegraphic Address: ‘ALDER, BRADFORD.” Telephone No. 1222. 





London Office: 13, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








16 
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ARROL-FOULIS 


PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 





CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORT 








SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, 
DALMARNOCK IRON-WORKS, BRIDGETON, 


LONDON ADDRESS: 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON 


ERROL-FOULIS 


MACHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 


GLASGOW 
GAS-WORKS— 
Tradeston. 
Dawsholm. 
Dalmarnock. 


GASLIGHT & COKE 


COMPANY— 
Beckton. 


Shoreditch. 
Bromley. 
SOUTH 
METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY— 
East Greenwich 
Vauxhall. 
Rotherhithe, 
COMMERCIAL 
GAS-WORKS— 
Wapping. 
Poplar. 
BROMLEY GAS- 
WORKS (KENT), 
EDINBURGH 
GAS-WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL 
GAS-WORKS, 
BRIGHTON 
GAS-WORKS. 
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GLASGOW. 
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BECKTON GAS-WORKS. 








32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


APPLICATION. 


ARROL-FOULIS 


MACHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 


LEEDS GAS-WORKS. 
BIRMINGHAM 
GAS-WORKS. 
BRITISH GAS C0.— 
Hull. 
BOLTON 
GAS-WORKS. 
IMPERIAL 
CONTINENTAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION— 
Amsterdam. 
Vienna. 

Berlin. 


HAGUE 
CORPORATION 
GAS-WORKS— 


Hague. 
METROPOLITAN 
GAS-WORKS- 
Melbourne. 
CLEVELAND 


GAS-WORKS— 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
&c., &c., &c. 





NEARLY 


SOO MACHINES 


ARE AT 


WORK OR IN COURSE 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 


THE TIME TAKEN TO DRAW AND CHARGE EACH RETORT BY THESE 


MACHINES AVERAGES 


UNDER ONE MINUTE. 


—_ees SSS... 
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THE EXPORT MANTLE CASES FOR BINDING 


SUPPLIED TO 180 GAS COMPANIES. QUARTERLY 


Illuminating Power 80 to 700 Candles. 
EXPORT NEMA SILK Manties. | VOLUMES OF THE “ JOURNAL” 
EXPORT HIGH-PRESSURE MANTLES. PRICE 9s. EACH 


Special Quotation for Large Quantities. 
MANTLES MADE to COMPANY’S own PRESCRIPTION. 


Special low Quotations with their own Labels and Stamps. 
Burners of all Seaceiptions, solid Brass, from 8/9 per dozen. THE THA Mi FS BAN b IRON C0 
NEW EXPORT INCANDESCENT LIGHTING om. a 


36, MANSELL STREET, LONDON, E.c,” UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON S.E. 


Telephone No. 4946 Central. SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


Telegraphic Address: “Export Mansell Street, London.” CAST-IRON RETORTS 


OSEPH CLIFF & SUnS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
INCORPORATED 18 FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS, 


Wortley, LEE DS. AGENTS FOR 
ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 














LONDON Orrices & Depots: it 
Baltic Whart, Waterloo Bridge, $.B. THORIUM HAS CONSIDERABLY 


and GX. Goods Yard, Have boon mato | fmm) «= ADVANCED IN PRICE. 








in large quantities 
for the last twenty 





But having made contracts in advance, 


Liverpool: Leeds Street. Rianliagee lgd we are selling our well-known 
? 


Leeds : whole of that time have S : ' s ™ a 0 Ry B A G r M A N T 
Queen Street. been in regular use at most ro Lt 
of the largest Gas-Works in the ; 4 uy ] made of pure Ramie Thread at greatly 
ag Zz Ba reduced prices. 


eellent quality of remaining as near z ay Bb, >7F 
. i | > @ S. per gross, or Z2Gs. 


stationary as possible under the varying | 

conditions of their work—a quality which & aa per gross in 7 gross lots. 

will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and HE 

Managers. The generally expressed opinion is a = Contracts for the Seneon at Special Rates. 

that these Retorts are the very best that are made. | 
Retorts carefully Packed for Export. Samples free on Application. 

Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every WHOLE SALE FITTINGS COMPANY, 


description suitable for Gas- Works. 80, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E. 














JAMES MILNE & SON, Loo. 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE woRKks EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 

















MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


GAS RETORT, FIRECLAY, AND BRICK WORKS, 


3 3 STOURBRIDGE. 


INCLINED RETORTS A SPECIALITY. 
HORIZONTAL AND SEGMENTAL RETORTS. 
BEST QUALITY OF FIRECLAY GOODS. 


SPECIALS FOR WATER GAS PLANTS. 


Chequer Bricks always in Stock. 
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BOWENS' Ltd. Successors, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
BESTABILULISHED 1860. 


CLAYTON 




















STRUCTURAL 
IRON & STEEL 


STEEL TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 
Maxers of tHe LARGEST in 


THE WORLD. 


GASHOLDERS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE. 
HIGH CLASS BOILERS FITTED WITH 

DEIGHTONS PATENT 


_CORRUGATED FLUES. 
Telegrams GAS LEEDS. London Office 60 Queen Victoria S'E C, 
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MANNESMANN 
LAMP POSTS 


made throughout of 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
including base, ring, and ladder rest. 














Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 





GAS; WATER, & STEAM TUBES 


AND FITTINGS. 





WELDLESS STEEL 
SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 
for Gas and Water Mains. 








Tubes can be supplied up to ro inches diameter and 
in lengths up to 30 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE COMPANY, LIOD., 


Landore, South Wales. 


Birmingham Depét: 110, COLMORE ROW. 
London Office: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 

















iSO ARE AT WORK. 


yo by 
“YOUR SPIRAL HOLDER 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, 
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MANY REPEAT ORDERS. 
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STANDS LIKE A ROCK: 


T? MANCHESTER. 
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GASHOLDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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Adopted for many large and important Gasholders. 


CUTLER'S PATENT FREEZING PREVENTER 


FOR GASHOLDER CUPS AND TANKS. 
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In extensive use in English, Continental, and American Works. 
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Gasworks Plant of every kind. | 
STEEL FRAMED BUILDINGS.) 
RETORT-HOUSE ROOFS. | BENCH IRONWORK. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT.) 


CUTLERS PATENT INTERLOCKING GEARS. bs 
CUTLERS PATENT OIL SPRAYERS. hy 
CUTLER'S PATENT TAR SEPARATOR. 

CUTLER’S PATENT DUST INTERCEPTOR. 


PATENT WATER TUBE CONDENSERS 
OIL-TANKS, CHEMICAL PLANT. | 


Makers of all kinds of Constructional Ironwork. 
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